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ST JOHN THE APOSTLE, AND HIS WRITINGS. 





T JOHN occupies a place so peculiar and prominent, 
§ among the disciples of our Lord as a person, and among 
my the New-Testament writers as an author—and the 
writings which bear his name have always been the object of 
such various and conflicting discussion—that a comprehensive 
exhibition of his personal character, his life, his labours, and his 
literary activity may well be regarded as one of the most difficult 
undertakings. If, in the brief limits here prescribed to us, we are 
to succeed, we must enter upon the subject not analytically, but 
synthetically ; that is, we must set out with the collective picture 
of the Apostle and his writings given in the New Testament, 
and then pass on to a general view of all the critical questions 
arising out of it. The personality of the Apostle himself, and 
the character of his writings, and their adjustment in the extant 
cycle of New-Testament literature, must first of all be viewed 
as a thesis; and upon that we may found a universal review of 
the critical questions which have been raised in relation to those 
writings. 

Three of our Lord’s Apostles stand out prominently from 
the general circle: St John, St Peter, and St Paul. The last 
was not in the number of the Twelve. Among them St James, 
the son of Zebedee and brother of St John, had been singled 
out by Christ to be the companion of St John and St Peter in 
the special distinction of witnessing His transfiguration and His 
deepest humiliation (Mark vy. 37; Matt. xvii. 1, xxvi. 37); but 
St James soon followed his Master in a death of martyrdom 
(Acts xii. 2), and on that account is less known to us than the 
rest. 

As compared with St Peter, St John exhibits to us a 
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calm and reflective nature, with a preeminent receptivity : 
every word of his beloved Master, which tends to solve to his 
heart the mystery which he pondered, he apprehends in his 
deepest soul, and holds it fast, and meditates upon it, blessedly 
losing himself in the contemplation of the glory of the Son of 
Man. In relation to all that Christ speaks or does, he does not 
seize the element of practical conduct ; he does not ask, “ What 
shall I do? shall I build tabernacles upon the Mount of 
Transfiguration ? shall I draw my sword against Malchus ?” 
—but, far from feeling the pressure of action and co-operation, 
he loves calmly to contemplate what passes, and asks, “ What 
is this that He doeth? what is it that He saith?” He was 
lost in the pondering, affectionate contemplation of Jesus, as a 
bride in the contemplation of the bridegroom ; in the most pro- 
found and purest love, he sank into the person of his Master 
(hence he was chosen as an individual friend rather than the 
others, John xiii. 23, etc.). And thus it is to be explained that 
in the soul and in the living remembrance of this disciple 
the very character of our Lord, in its most fine and character- 
istic traits, was retained so clearly and unconfusedly ; and that 
so many long colloquies of Jesus with friends and foes remained 
in all their vividness, down to the minutest particulars. All the 
supreme and preeminent glory and dignity of Christ, which is 
exhibited in the Gospel of St John, did not certainly remain 
concealed from the rest of the disciples; but only St John was 
capable of being the instrument of reproducing the exhibition 
of it. Every man may see the ineffable beauty of an Alpine 
scene under the setting sun; but not every man can paint it. 
St John had the nature of a living mirror, which not merely 
received the full brightness of the Lord’s glory, but could also 
reflect it back. The other Aposiles and Evangelists have rather 
preserved those points of our Saviour’s speaking and acting 
which produced the greatest effect, externally viewed, at the 
time. The Sermon on the Mount, delivered before a large 
assembly of the people upon a sunny height of Galilee, was to 
them, humanly speaking, for ever rememberable; the unde- 
monstrative conversation with the woman of Samaria, or the 
controversial discourses of Jesus in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
would not make so deep an impression upon them, as not pro- 
ducing any striking immediate effect : St John alone was able to 
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penetrate and discern the glory which radiated through such less 
apparently significant words. And, under the influence of the 
Spirit, he was able to do this, to retain and faithfully reproduce 
all, because his was a receptive and observant nature. For, this 
is the talent of a true observer : not to overlook the most minute 
trait, and to place it in its right position in the connection of 
the whole. But then St John was only an observer, not a poet 
or inventor. The first requisite of an inventive poet—the art 
of rounding, and making an artistic whole out of, the things 
narrated—is altogether wanting in him. Plainly, and altogether 
without artificial attractions—often, it might seem, wearisomely 
—he faithfully gives back “ that which he had seen and heard” 
(1 John i. 1). 

We are conducted to another side of St John’s nature by 
the comparison with the Apostle Paul. In inwardness, St Paul 
is much more like St John than St Peter is; but it is another 
kind of inwardness: in St Paul it is dialectic, in St John purely 
contemplative. St Paul views psychologically the becoming, 
St John the eternal being; St Paul directs his regards to the 
appropriation of redemption, St John to the Founder of salva- 
tion; St Paul to conversion, St John rather to the fulness of 
life in Christ. Hence St Paul’s is a much gentler character 
than that of the vios Bpovrjs (Mark ii. 17). St John, indeed, 
has often been called “the Apostle of love,” because the word 
aydrn often occurs in his writings as an important term in his 
doctrine. But this a@yd7rn occurs at least as often in St Paul’s 
writings : in St Paul, in its relation to faith as its outward ex- 
pression ; in St John, in its opposition to hatred and wickedness. 
St John has even been regarded by many as a sentimental 
man of feeling, and he has been painted as a youth with soft 
and effeminate features; but thus his personal character has 
been most egregiously misconceived. On the other hand, the 
passage Luke ix. 51 seq. by no means justifies those who 
describe him as a man of violent temperament. Rather he was 
that which the French describe in their expression, “il est 
entier ;” he had no mind or sense for relativities and mediating 
modes; and hence was not a man of, middle courses. The 
ground of this, however, lay, not in a vehemence of his natural 
temperament, but in the peculiarity of his mystic-contempla- 
tive and deep insight, which everywhere and always pierced 
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through to the last extremes. Irenaeus (Her. 3, 3; comp. 
Euseb. 3, 28; 4, 14) relates, as received from Polycarp, that 
St John, when he once met the Gnostic Cerinthus in a bath, 
instantly left the place; fearing that the building would fall 
down in which such an enemy of the truth was found. He 
was—even in his natural temperament—a man who was alto- 
gether that which he was; a man who could only have been 
altogether a Christian, or altogether a devil. In St John, grace 
celebrated a silent, and permanent, and decided victory over 
the natural corruption. He had never moved in contradictories. 
He had been from earliest youth piously trained ; for his mother, 
Salome (Mark xvi. 1; Matt. xx. 20), belonged to the circle of 
those few souls who found their consolation as true Israelites in 
the promises of the Old Covenant, and who longed for the 
coming of the Messiah. Salome was one of those women who 
ministered of their substance to the Lord, who had not where 
to lay His head (Luke viii. 3); she did not leave Him when 
He hung upon the cross (Mark xv. 40); and it was her high 
distinction that the Saviour put her son in His own place, as 
the son and sustainer of His mother Mary (the bosom-friend 
of Salome). To such a mother was St John born—probably 
in Bethsaida,’ at least in its neighbourhood—and trained up in 
the fear of God and hope of Israel. The family was not with- 
out substance ; for Zebedee had hired servants for his fishing 
trade (Mark i. 20), Salome ministered to Jesus, St John pos- 
sessed va iéva, a dwelling (John xix. 17), and was personally 
known in the house of ce high-priest (John xviii. 15). 

As soon as the Baptist came into trouble, St John adhered 
to him with all the energy of his receptive inwardness. We 
see from John i. 27-36, that the Evangelist had formed the 
peculiar style which distinguishes him from all the other New- 
x, concise, clear, sententious, 
and ever reminding of the Old-Testament prophetic diction— 
under the express influence of the Baptist, that last and great 
prophet ; not so much, however, appropriating the Baptist’s to 
himself, as constructing his own style, under the Baptist’s in- 
fluence, in harmony with the intuitional Hebrew character of his 





1 Chrysostom and others mention Bethsaida with confidence as the place 
of his birth, resting upon the passages John i. 44, Luke v. 9. But those 
passages do not speak with absolute precision. 
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own mind, which rejected all dialectics and logical gramma- 
tical construction. For, that longer discourse of the Baptist— 
although in its substance altogether pre-Christian, and spring- 
ing simply out of the distinctive position of the Baptist (and 
therefore, most assuredly, not composed by the Evangelist)—ex- 
hibits the same Hebraically-conceived construction of sentences, 
which was certainly natural to the Baptist, and which is every- 
where reproduced by the Evangelist. As the Baptist was 
finally to prepare all Israel for Christ, so it was his specific 
vocation to prepare the émvar7O10s waOntys, to develop in him 
the related (“ Johannzean”) germs, to form him into a stamped 
and distinctive personality, into an instrument which would be 
capable of receiving into himself all the outbeaming glories of 
Christ. Thus no other disciple so clearly and effectually seized 
the kernel of the preaching of John the Baptist (John i. 26-36). 
His relation to the Baptist was analogous to that which he after- 
wards bore to Christ : he apprehended those profounder views 
ot the preaching of John which were comparatively concealed 
from the others. The Synoptists dwelt largely on the Baptist’s 
preaching of repentance; and added only a brief notice, that 
he pointed also to the coming Messiah. But this last point is 
taken up by St John as the centre of the Baptist’s work ; and 
he has preserved and recorded his prophetic discourses concern- 
ing the nature and the passion of Christ, which no other has 
preserved. From the Baptist he had further received the fun- 
damental categories of his own subsequent doctrine—the anti- 
thesis of heaven and earth (John iii. 31), the love and wrath of 
God (ver. 36) ; and even the word in ver. 29 may have sounded 
afterwards in his soul as a prophetic note of his own relation to 
Christ. 

But with the same decision of will and absoluteness of pur- 
pose with which he had joined himself to the Baptist, and at 
his command fully renounced all fellowship with the cxoréa, he 
now joined himself to Jesus, when to Him he was directed by 
the Baptist (John i. 35 seq.). This fixed decision, this abso- 
lutism in the best sense, manifested itself in his whole nature — 
so far as that nature was not yet entirely purified and shone 
through, or was still under the influence of erroneous views. 
When the inhabitants of a Samaritan village would not receive 
Jesus, his Jesus, he does not break out into reproach,—that 
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would have been the reaction or vehemence of a hot tempera- 
ment,—but he goes with his brother to Jesus, and asks—again 
purely receptive and self-resigning ; but what he asks testifies 
to the internal absoluteness with which he apprehends the two 
perfect opposites—he asks whether he should not call fire down 
from heaven. In his nature and temperament he is everywhere 
and always receptive: not prominent, active, interfering, chal- 
lenging ; but expectant, observant, listening, and self-devoting. 
But in his internal distinctive character, he is always most fixed 
and decided. His is a self-devoting nature; but it is devoted 
only to one object, and to that altogether and absolutely de- 
voted. And, because his nature was so self-devoting, therefore 
it needed such strong decision. 

The same positive decisiveness, the same incapacity to 
tolerate vacillation and middle points, appears also in St 
John’s views of the plan of salvation. St Paul views it as 
becoming, and pauses and lingers in the conflict between the 
old and the new man; St John beholds salvation as the simply 
perfected victory of light over the darkness: he who is born 
of God is light, and hath light, and sinneth no more. St Paul, 
in his writings, has more to do with sin gua weakness; St John, 
although he does not omit this aspect (1 John i. 8, i. 1), yet 
has more to do with sin as wickedness. St John also well 
knows that the victory of light over darkness is won only by 
what seems to be a subjection, abandonment, and succumbing ; 
as in the case of Christ Himself, who overcame death by dying, 
so also in every individual (1 John v. 4) in the collective 
Church (Rev. ii. 8, vii. 14, xx. 4). But he contemplates the 
victory, which in time is still future, as already decided from 
eternity (comp. 1 John iy. 4, “ Ye are of God, and have over- 
come the spirit of Antichrist ;’ ch. v. 4, “ Our faith is the 
victory which hath overcome the world ;” and, in respect to 
holiness, ch. iii. 6 and 9). To St John there are only two 
postures of heart:—/or and against. He knows no third ; 
and the points of transition from the one to the other he brings 
not into consideration. 

Such a nature, sanctified by grace, would never have been 
in a position to win the heathen world for Christ; never could 
St John have done the work which St Paul did,—who became 
a Jew to the Jews, and a Gentile to the Gentiles, and, with 
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inexhaustible patience, entering dialectically into the relation 
of each Church, contended against its weaknesses and errors. 
But then such a character as St John’s was needful, in order 
to preserve pure and to purify the Church already founded 
and established. That was his high vocation ; he was an ambas- 
sador as much of the Judge as of the Saviour, called as he was 
by the Holy Ghost to prophesy of judgment and to publish the 
redemption,—to be alike an Apocalyptic and an Evangelist. 
As in the time of his Master’s life he directed his gaze, not so 
much outwardly to the practical field of work, as inwardly to 
the contemplation of Christ, so he was called after the ascension 
to consecrate his energies, not so much to the conversion of the 
extra-Christian world, as to the perfecting and cleansing of the 
Christian Church. It was his to supplement the doctrine of 
the other Apostles, and so to consummate the diday7 Tov 
amocTokwy ; and accordingly he added the topstone of the 
speculative mystery of the incarnation of the Logos, as well as 
of the mystery of the wnio mystica—by communicating those 
utterances of our Saviour which contained these things, and 
which he alone has preserved in all their fulness and depth. 
He had to cleanse the Church from the worst primitive defile- 
ment, to exercise judgment upon Gnosticism: this he did by 
simply opposing to the Gnostic caricatures of the Saviour and 
His salvation the truth which he especially had received, by 
letting shine forth from himself that image of the true Son of 
Man, in His judicial Divine glory, which he had received into 
his inmost nature, and by placing it visibly before the eyes of 
the world in his Gospel. He had for all future ages to rebuke 
and condemn the abominations of the antichristian nature ; 
and thus was called to lay down in the Apocalypse that pro 
phecy of the future conflict of the cxoria with the light, an 
everlasting test for the discrimination of all the shifting forms 
of corruption in the Church. In short, while his relation to 
Christ is altogether that of the softer and receptive nature, he 
shows himself to be altogether man, and like a consuming fire, 
against all antichristian error. The old hymn aptly describes 
him in the words, Volat avis sine meta, ete. 

The consideration of St John’s personality leads us now, 
naturally, to the consideration of his apostolical and specifically 
literary work. 
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Ilis apostolical labour, during the first three decennia after 
the ascension of our Lord, was, in conformity with his personal 
characteristics, still and retired, and marked by no external de- 
monstration. At the Saviour’s final passion (83 Aur. Dion.), 
St John was the only disciple who did not forsake the Lord, 
but stood fearless under the cross, avowing himself the Saviour’s 
friend and disciple. After His resurrection, St John remained 
with the other disciples in Jerusalem. But he does not appear 
to have assumed any external prominence among them. Were 
it not for the passage Gal. ii. 9, we should not have known 
that he, in connection with St Peter and St James, enjoyed any 
distinctive personal consideration in the Church. As it re- 
spects his work, he retired, during that period, into the silent 
background. In harmony with his apostolical vocation, he 
laboured like the rest; assuredly he did not keep holiday. But 
his work was not of the outward kind which attracted attention; 
and, unless we are altogether mistaken, he was much more 
occupied with the edification of churches already founded than 
with the conversion of new communities. It is hard to say 
how long he remained in Jerusalem. At the persecution fol- 
lowing upon the death of Stephen, he remained in that city 
with the other Apostles (Acts viii. 1). When, on the other 
hand, St Paul came up, three years after his conversion, to 
Jerusalem (Gal. i. 18), in the year 40 /Er. Dion., he met 
there only St Peter, and St James the Lord’s brother. It does 
not indeed follow from this, that the other disciples had forsaken 
Jerusalem, and settled themselves elsewhere. (The itinerant 
visitation-journey of St Peter, Acts ix. 32, was only a transi- 
tory one.) In the year 51 (Acts xy.), we find the collective 
Apostles again in Jerusalem; St Peter.and St James taking 
the prominent place as their leaders in the Council. But, 
seven years later, in the year 58 (Acts xxi. 18), St James alone, 
with the nate Girdsdea is present in Jerusalem. In the in- 
terval between 51 and 58 it seems that we must place the dis- 
persion or removal of the remaining Apostles from Jerusalem. 
An ancient tradition relates concerning St John (Clem. Alex., 
Strom. vi. 5), that he left Jerusalem twelve years after the 
death of Christ (thus, as early as 45 ‘Er. Dion.). By no 
means did he then go at once to Ephesus, where unanimous 
tradition locates him during the closing term of his life. But 
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we are altogether without anything like precise account of his 
residence and occupation during the intervening time. It is 
true that a later tradition sends him to Parthia; but that owed 
its origin simply to the spurious gloss (pos IIdp@ovs) in the 
superscription of his First Epistle. The supposition of Jerome, 
that St John preached in India, is equally groundless. There 
is much more internal probability in the hypothesis that he 
betook himself, at the time of St Paul’s first missionary journey 
(46 ZEr. Dion.), to the then second centre of Christendom, 
Antioch, that he might fill up the chasm created by the depar- 
ture of St Paul. As early as Acts xi. 22 (43 Hr. Dion.) 
Barnabas had been delegated thither from Jerusalem ; in the 
year 44 (ver. 27), prophets came from Jerusalem to Antioch ; 
according to Gal. ii. 11, Peter was sent to Antioch (in the year 
54?). This much we see, therefore, at least, that the Church 
in Jerusalem held it to be a duty to exercise a special super- 
vision over Antioch, and to take special pains to supply it with 
worthy men. On the other hand, it is certain that St John 
was at a later time, and a much later time, the successor of the 
Apostle Paul in Ephesus. Certainly this did not take place 
until about the time of St Paul’s death (64 /Er. Dion.), or 
after it; for, neither in the farewell address at Miletus (Acts 
xx., anno 58), nor in the Epistle to the Ephesians (anno 61), 
is there any trace whatever of St John’s being in Ephesus. 
But that he subsequently guided the Church of Asia Minor, 
unanimous tradition of the Fathers—a tradition which has 
been doubted by some, only because it stands in the way of the 
theory, which has been set up, of the opposition between St Paul 
and the Twelve. Polycrates, a bishop of Ephesus in the second 
century (of an illustrious Christian family, to which seven 
earlier bishops of Ephesus had belonged, Euseb. v. 24), says, 
in a letter to Victor of Rome (ibid.), concerning St John: odros 
év Edéow xexoiuntat. Irenzeus (Her. 3, 3, 4, in Euseb. 4, 14, 
comp. Euseb. 3, 23) says: dAnda kal 4) ev Edéow éxxdyola, b7r0 
IIavrov pév TeOepediopévyn, "Iwdvvov 6 rapapelvavtos avtois 
Kéxpt ToD Tpaiavod xpover, wdptus adnOys ote THs aToTTONwY 
Tapadocews. (Trajan reigned, as is well known, 98-117). 
So also Irenzeus (ii. 22, 5), that St John lived with a circle of 
disciples péyps tdv Tpaiavod ypover in ’Acia (Proconsular 
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Asia, of which Ephesus was the capital). And Irenzeus is here 
all the more to be depended upon, because one of those dis- 
ciples of St John, the martyr Polycarp, was his own teacher 
and spiritual father (Iren. 3, 3, Euseb. v. 20, 24; where sais 
éru ay means “as puer, boy or youth”). Ignatius of Antioch 
also, and Papias, were among those personal disciples of the 
veteran St John (Kuseb. 3, 22; Iren. in Euseb. 3, 39). 
Jerome (Vir. Illus. 9) places the death of St John 68 years 
after the death of Christ; therefore in the year 101 /Er Dion. 
Eusebius, agreeing in the main, places it in 100. (Polycarp, 
a Christian “for eighty years” at his death in 170, Euseb. 4, 
15, had therefore enjoyed the instruction of the Apostle for ten 
years, 90-100.) 

There is, further, a unanimous tradition that St John was 
banished to the Isle of Patmos by a Roman tvpavves. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Quis div. salv., cap. 42) relates the beautiful 
story of the deliverance of the young man who had fallen 
among thieves by St John, as a wiGos od pdGos (an orally-re- 
received but yet. true narrative), and marks the date thus: 
érreLon) TOD TUpavVOU TENEUTHTAVYTOS ato THs IIdtpou THs vycov 
perhrOev eis tHv”Edecov. He speaks here of the exile in Pat- 
mos as of a circumstance well known to his readers, and to all 
the world. (He cannot, therefore, as Credner supposes, have 
conjectured from Rev. i. 9 that St John must have been banished 
to Patmos; more especially as in Rev. i. there is not a word 
spoken about banishment.) So also Origen (in Matt. iii, p. 
720): 0 5é “Pwpalav Baciredls as ) Tapaddocts SiddoxKer (he 
again appeals to the predominant tradition, not to a conjecture) 
KaTredixace Tov Lwdvyny paptupodvra Sia Tov THs adnOelas Noyor, 
eis IIatpov thv vncov. As subordinate, he then cites the pas- 
sage, Rev. i. 9. Tertullian (Pres. Her., cap. 36) thinks the ' 
Roman Church happy, where St Paul was beheaded, and from 
which St John was banished to Patmos, after he had been 
plunged into boiling oil, but was miraculously (comp. Acts xiv. 
20, xxvii. 5; Mark xvi. 18) preserved. Irenzus (in Euseb. 
3, 18) records with precision that St John had been banished 
to Patmos under Domitian. Even the contemporaneous heathen 
writers did not omit (according to Euseb. 1. c.) to relate Tov te 
Siwypov Kal Ta €v aVTS papTtupia—those, that is, of ye Kal Tov 
katpov én axpyBes éreonuivavto, to wit, the fifteenth year of 
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Domitian (95, 96 ZZr. Dion.). In the sueceeding year, when 
Nerva assumed the government, the return to Ephesus had 
been permitted to him. Jerome (Vir. Illust. 9) mentions the 
fourteenth of Domitian as the year of the banishment of St 
John; so that the banishment must be placed in the year 
95. The Syriac translation of the Apocalypse (discovered by 
Pococke, and of the same character as the Philoxenian, con- 
sequently originating in the sixth century) mentions by mis- 
take Nero instead of Domitian." The passage Aets i. 9 serves 
only to confirm that report. 

These notices concerning the sphere of the external activity 
of the Apostle John, sparing as they indeed are, throw, never- 
theless, a welcome light upon his work, and specially upon his 
literary work. This work is divided into two parts: on the 
one side, we have the Gospel, with the closely-connected First 
Epistle; on the other, the Revelation. First, let us take a 
general view of the Gospel and the First Epistle. 

His Gospel is at the first glance plainly distinguished from 
the three others—as in its chronological order, so also in the 
selection of its materials. As it regards the latter, St John 
has, it is well known, very much that is peculiar, and coincides 
with the Synoptists only in a few sections (ch. i. 21-27, vi. 5-21, 
xii. 1-15, and the main points of the history of the Passion). 
The omission of the narrative of the childhood distinguishes 
him from St Matthew and St Luke; the records of the journeys 
to the feasts in Jerusalem are peculiar to him, and not found 
in the Synoptists. That he has supplemented the matter of 
the Synoptists, is no more than simple fact; and the question 
whether it was his design to do so (comp. Luthardt), is a per- 
fectly needless one, since it is no other than the question whether 
he wrote as he wrote, and what he wrote, consciously or not— 
a question which none will for a moment hesitate how to 


answer.” But there is another, much deeper, and more internal 


1 Recent critics have conjectured,—though, in the face of Irenzeus’ 
account, without any grounds,—that St John was banished to Patmos in 
the time of Nero. This conjecture is pressed into the support of a false 
interpretation of the five kings, Rev. xvii. 10, which understands by them 
the first five Roman emperors. 

? It may indeed be questioned whether this design—that of supple- 
menting —was the last object of his work, or whether it was only a second- 
ary aim, subordinate to a much higher one. 
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sense in which he supplements or completes the Synoptists. It 
has been already observed that St John, according to his in- 
dividual endowment and personal peculiarity, was the only one 
who was overruled to seize and retain certain individual aspects 
of the nature and the doctrine of Jesus. First, to wit, those 
utterances of our Lord concerning His eternal relation to the 
Father, and His eternal, pre-temporal and supra-temporal, one- 
ness of essence with the Father (John ii. 13, 17, v. 17, vi. 33, 
51, vii. 16, 28, viil. 58)—an aspect of the teaching of Christ 
which, in opposition to that which the Lord lays down concern- 
ing His historical work upon earth, and his historical relation 
to men, may assuredly with perfect propriety be described as 
“the speculative aspect,” and to the apprehension of which a 
“philosophical” tone and culture of mind (using this expression, 
of course, in the widest sense) must be supposed.’ But, 
secondly, also those sayings of our Lord concerning the mystical 
relation of unity and fellowship of life into which He would 
enter with His people through the Holy Spirit. (John ii. 8, 
ch. vi., ch. xiv. 16 seq., xv. 1 seq., xvii. 21-23.) The question 
now arises, whether the individuality and personal characteristics 
of the Apostle was the only factor in the case; whether it was 
this alone which prompted him to supplement and perfect the 
picture which the Synoptists had given of the person and teach- 
ing of Christ (mark, not that he invented or feigned anything 
new and unhistorical, but that he gave a representation of an 
aspect of the historical and real Christ which he alone had ap- 
prehended in all its depth and fulness),—or whether there was 
also co-operating, as the second factor, an actual necessity of the 
Church, which was beginning to be pressingly felt at the period 
when St John wrote. 

He who should hesitate to admit this, must be prepared to 
deny that the providential wisdom of God had assigned to St 
John any peculiar and independent vocation in the joint apos- 
tolical work of founding the Church. St Peter and St Matthew 
had it for their vocation to found the Christian Church among 
the people of Israel, and to bear their testimony to Jesus as the 
Fulfiller of the prophecies; the same St Peter and St Mark 
had it for their vocation first to bear the tidings concerning 


1 Against Luthardt, 8. 227. 
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Christ, the Son of God, over the borders of Israel towards the 
Gentiles; St Paul and St Luke had it for their vocation te 
establish the relations between Jewish Christianity and Gentile 
Christianity, and to oppose at all points that great error of legal- 
Jewish perversion which envied the heathen their privileges, 
and insisted upon reserving the prerogatives of the law :—as 
if Israel did not exist for Christ’s sake, and Christ for the sake 
of all mankind; as if, consequently, men must first belong to 
Israel by the rite of circumcision and the observance of the 
law, and then, as subordinate to this, belong to Christ. Now, 
can we suppose that St John alone was without any analogous 
specific apostolical vocation ? 

“There was neither occasion nor room for the origination 
of any new doctrine concerning Christ; but only for the attesta- 
tion and confirming in manifold and various ways of the one 
great and well-known fact of Christ Himself. But the Church 
of Christ had their history ; and, in the degree in which the apos- 
tolical Church had a history, new views of Christian doctrine 
grew up to the Apostles in connection therewith.” (Luthardt.) 
Or, more correctly, they perceived more and more clearly what 
aspects of the one history and the one truth of salvation must 
be made emphatic, in opposition to the heresies as they arose ; 
and thus the Apostle John became conscious, in the last years 
of the first century, that now the hour was come when he must 
bring out the reserved treasure, which had been peculiarly his 
own and shut up in himself, for the salvation of the Church of 
his own time, and for the rule of the Church of all times. 

For, the Christian Church had, since the death of the 
Apostle Paul, and especially since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
entered upon a new stage of her history. That time when the 
Twelve lived in the midst of the Jews, and according to Israelite 
customs, having as believers in the Messiah a place and mem- 
bership in the corporate body of the people of the Covenant, 
and making it their first great business to bear witness to the 
identity of Jesus and the promised Messiah (a period, the 
literary monument of which is the Gospel according to St 
Matthew)— was now long and forever past. Israel as a people 
had rejected that testimony ; the Church of the Redeemer had 
withdrawn from Israel and from Jerusalem ; the judgment had 


been poured out on Israel; from a nation it had sunk down 
b 
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to an exiled diaspora ; Christianity had thenceforward no more 
to do with the people of Israel, but with the heathen Roman 
state, and with individual Jews only so far as these in their 
malice denounced the Christians to the Romans. But, at the 
same time, that period of Pauline labour was past, during which 
there was a necessity for warning against the errors and the 
labours of the wapeicaxtot wevdaded dot (Gal. ii. 4), who taught 
that Christ and His salvation was the monopoly of the Jews, 
that circumcision and the fulfilment of the law was the condition 
of fellowship in the Messianic hope,—thus bringing men back to 
a dependence on their works. In opposition to them, St Luke, 
the investigator (Luke i. 3), had collected together in his 
Gospel, under the Divine Spirit’s guidance, all those events and 
those discourses in the life of Christ which showed that not 
only Israel, and not all Israel, had inheritance in the salvation 
of the Gospel. The destruction of Jerusalem had impressed 
the seal upon his testimony (comp. Luke xxi. 24). 

But, all this notwithstanding, there were still found among 
the Christian communities, a circle of Jewish-Christian Churches 
which had so little understood the judicial acts of the Lord upon 
Jerusalem that they still clung with blind wilfulness to the pre- 
servation of the dissolved Jewish nationality, to the use of the 
Semitic (Aramaic) tongue, and the continuance of Jewish usages. 
These Churches were conducted by their ungodly traditionalism 
to a separation from the rest of the Church, being known first 
as Nazarenes; in the last stage of their perversion and apostasy 
they appear in history as Hbionites. They saw in Christ only a 
second Lawgiver—as might have been expected from their 
legal position and relations ; using only the Aramaic Gospel of 
St Matthew, in which the declarations of Christ concerning 
His Divinity are not yet so prominent as in the other Gospels, 
Christ became contracted in their creed to the limits of a mere 
man. It cannot be demonstrated that this error had already in 
St John’s time reached its final point of development ; nor can 
it be established that St John, living in Ephesus, was brought 
into direct conflict with these heretics, or that a “ refutation of 
Ebionitism ” is to be sought for in his Gospel.’ But it is cer- 
tainly a possible supposition, that the gradual separation of the 


1 Jerome, Epiphanius, and, in later times, Grotius, thought that they 
perceived such a polemical aim in the Gospel of St John. 
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Nazarene communities from the living body of the Church (a 
circumstance which could not have been unknown to the 
Apostle) disclosed to his seer-glance—his own special endow- 
ment—the prospect of the spiritual dangers into which this 
self-limiting and cramped system must necessarily lead; and, 
therefore, that these manifestations were regarded by him as an 
intimation that the time was come for him to come forward with 
his testimony concerning the eternal Divine Sonship of Christ 
(attested by all His words and acts), and by means of this testi- 
mony to erect, once for all and for all time, an impregnable 
bulwark against all Ebionite and Ebionitish heresies and de- 
partures from the truth." This was the appearance of one root 
of all heresy, just showing itself above the ground ; and it might 
possibly have had some influence upon St John in the publica- 
tion of his. Gospel. 

But simultaneously with that, there was the sprouting of a 
second root of heresy: Gnosticism. A system of speculation 
which was heathen in principle laid violent hold of Christian 
dogmas, without receiving them in Christian faith ; aspiring, not 
to reconciliation with God and holiness, but only to yvaaus, that 
is, the solution of the fundamental problems which offered them- 
selves to knowledge, and using for this purpose those Christian 
dogmas, rich in the elements of presentiment and speculation, 
which it grossly wrested and perverted. And it was all the 
more dangerous, because it presented the appearance of a deeper 
than ordinary apprehension of Christianity ; and seemed to give 
its proper satisfaction to a want which came with Christianity, 
and which indeed Christianity excited— the desire of yvdaus in 
the true and proper sense. The first noted teacher of this kind 


1 The view that St John might have viewed the existence of congrega- 
tions of John’s disciples as an exhibition of Ebionite error (Hug), is not to 
be so absolutely rejected as Luthardt rejects it. Liicke rightly says, ‘‘The 
somewhat strongly emphasized passages, ch, i. 8 and 20, seem to favour 
that view,” as intimating an antithesis of definite errors. If it had been 
written, ‘‘ Christ was not the Father, but the Son of the Father’’—who 
could have denied that it was a plain denial of Patripassian error ?— 
Further, it must be remembered that Ephesus was, according to Acts xviii. 
24, xix. 1, a seat of the community of John the Baptist’s disciples ; and, if 
we have no proof that this community existed on into the end of the cen- 
tury, and degenerated into a denial of the Divinity of Christ, we certainly 
have no proof of the contrary. 
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of error was Cerinthus. He taught (Iren. Her. 1, 26 seq., 
comp. Euseb. 3, 28) that the world was produced into existence, 
not by the supreme God, but a power having its origin from 
God; that Jesus was a Son of Joseph and Mary; that the 
ion Christ was united with Him at His baptism, and guided 
Him in teaching men to know the Most High God, hitherto not 
known; that the AZon Christ left Him again before His passion ; 
and that it was the mere man Jesus who suffered. A related, 
and still older, heretical tendency was (according to Iren. 3, 11) 
that of the “ Nicolaitanes” (Rev. i. 15),—concerning which, 
however, Irenzeus does not seem to have known anything beyond 
what is said in Rev. ii. Now the men were still alive in the 
time of Irenzeus (as is evident from the words, efoiv of axnKod- 
tes, ch. iii. 3) who received from the lips of Polycarp, St John’s 
disciple, the circumstance of St John’s having met Cerinthus in 
the bath. Thus it is historically frm—unless we are content 
hypercritically to throw overboard alJ, even the most trustworthy, 
tradition—that this Apostle had to contend against the Cerin- 
thian gnosis; and that this form of Gnosticism contained as well 
Ebionite as Docetic elements, that is, an Ebionite man Jesus by 
the side of a Docetic Alon Christ. Nor will any reasonable 
person be able to deny that there could not be a more striking, 
demonstrative, and victorious refutation of this Gnostic heresy 
than that. which we actually find in the utterances of our Lord 
Himself, which St John has handed down, concerning His pre- 
existence and eternal Godhead, and in the testimony of the 
Apostle that the Father created all things by the Word. (Com- 
pare only with that doctrine of Cerinthus the passages John i. 
3 and 14, and 33, 34, and 49; ch. ii. 13, 14, v. 23, 26, vi. 51, 
62, vili. 58, xiii. 23 seq., xvii. 1, 2, 16, 19, xviii. 6, 11, 37.) As 
it would be very hard indeed to persuade oneself that St John, 
who past all doubt had to contend against the errors of Cerin- 
thus, and who past all doubt declared the identity of Jesus with 
the Son of God, and the incarnation of Christ (1 John iv. 2, 3, 
v. 5) to be the corner-stone of the Christian doctrine, and the 
distinguishing test between Christianity and Antichristianity — 
as it would be very hard indeed to believe that this St John 
wrote down all those utterances of Christ without any conscious- 
ness of the force which lay in them as against the Cerinthian 
\eresy—nothing remains but that we admit the conviction of 
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St John’s having written all those sayings with this express 
design. For he must then have written them with will and 
purpose: he who knows what effect his act will have, and there- 
fore acts, must design and purpose that effect. Thus it was 
assuredly and preeminently the appearance on the stage of the 
Cerinthian gnosis which taught the Apostle to discern that the 
hour was come for him to bring forth that peculiar treasure of 
remembrances of the life of Jesus which was his own, and 
publicly to confront with it the germ of lie which it would re- 
fute as a testimony. Or, in other words, he knew that the time 
was come when his entire specific endowment must become 
fruitful in his own peculiar vocation and work :—fruitful, not 
only for salvation in the time being, but for the placing of the 
topstone on the whole apostolical function, in the consummating 
of the norma credendorum for all succeeding ages of the Christian 
Church. 

When, therefore, St John came forward with the testimony 
of his Gospel to oppose the Ebionizing and Gnostic fundamental 
principle of all heresy, and at the same time externally and in- 
ternally supplemented the Synoptists, he was not influenced by 
a multiplicity of separate and independent aims. It was one 
motive which impelled him to write his Gospel (that is, the 
knowledge that he had in himself what would be sufficient for 
the refutation of the fundamental principle of all heresy, con- 
curred with the knowledge that it was now necessary to bring 
out the fulness of his treasures) ; and there was but one means 
by which the various needs, which at that time were arising, 
could be all at once and entirely satisfied. The striving after 
gnosis—in itself justifiable, though now excited by a wrong 
element—must not be ignored, or altogether suppressed ; it 
must be gratified, but in the right way. It must be shown that 
the true yvdous had its root, not in the vain curiosity of know- 
ledge, and in philosophical gropings sundered from faith, but 
inversely in faith itself; and that to childlike faith the true 
depths of blessed knowledge and blessed insight into the deepest 
mysteries were opened up (and therefore St John so often lays 
stress upon faith, and would lead his readers “ to believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God,” John xx. 31). The ma- 
terials which he wrought up to this end were not of a kind 
which it was necessary that he should first arbitrarily select and 
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arrange; he himself in his original endowment already pre- 
pared for this, so that, during the lifetime of Jesus, that had 
become fixed in his nature which would serve for the refutation 
of all these heresies. Because St John in his own person was 
the complement of the other disciples, therefore his writings 
also were in themselves the supplement of the writings of the 
Synoptists. And preeminently the internal supplement. To 
the doctrines of lying speculation which sundered Jesus and 
the Christ, he had to oppose the utterances and discourses of 
Jesus Christ concerning His eternal unity with the Father, 
His preexistence with the Father, the glorification of the 
Father in His sufferings, and the giving up of the Bread of 
Life unto death. To a dead striving after gnosis without sanc- 
tification, he had to oppose the sayings of the Lord concerning 
the mystical life of the Head in His members (John vi. 15, etc.). 
It was obvious that the Synoptists would be thus externally sup- 
plemented also, since the majority of these sayings were uttered 
in the feast-journeys to Jerusalem. And thus, finally, it was 
obvious that he must so construct his Gospel as to subserve the 
subordinate end also of giving a chronological supplement to the 
whole. 

The most decisive proof of this systematic (in a good sense) 
and orderly-planned character of the Gospel (exhibiting in the 
unity of the great end a variety of subordinate designs), lies, as 
we have said, in the words of John xx. 31, where the Evangelist 
himself plainly announces his design: that is, not (as Luthardt 
says) “that ye may believe,” but “that ye may believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of Ged ;” which contains the clearest and 
sharpest antithesis to the doctrine of Cerinthus that can be con- 
ceived. 

« But we have another evidence in the First Epistle of St 
John. The pervasive relation which this Epistle bears to the 
Gospel, in language, and style, and tone, and ideas, and 
phraseology, has been generally and by all acknowledged ; but 
we have to add the remarkable fact that the writer of the 
Kpistle gives us, ch. 11. 12-14, a sixfold repetition of the design 
for which he writes and had written—before he had written 
anything substantial at all! or, in ch. i. 1 seq., we have only 
an announcement that he would declare what he had heard, seen 
with his eyes, touched with his hands, that which concerned 
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“ the Word of life,” and that he would write this (the Epistle) 
that the joy of the readers might be full. But, for an actual 
declaration of that which he had seen and handled, we look 
in vain throughout the Epistle. Presently, in ver. 4, he an- 
nounces this as the substance of his évayyedia, that “ God is 
light,” and appends to that practical inferences. Then at once 
begins in the second chapter that repeated resolution of the several 
ends for which he writes and had written. We are involuntarily 
driven to the conclusion that this “writing and having written,” 
ef which he speaks in the Epistle as of something objectively 
present before his eyes, cannot be the Epistle itself, but an- 
other independent document connected with it; that is, in 
other words, that the Epistle was no other than a companion- 
document of the Gospel. For, in this Gospel he had, in fact, 
announced that which he had seen, and beheld, and handled 
with his hands; had announced all that which was to be an- 
nounced concerning that Word which was no word of dead 
theory and speculation, but the revelation-Word of God, who 
was life and light to sinful humanity—and therefore a Word of 
life—a Word giving life, and itself a living, personal Word. 
That this view, maintained by Hug, Lange, and myself, admits 
not of absolute demonstration, may indeed be conceded; but 
certainly there is no absolute demonstration that it is wrong. 
The whole Epistle assumes a living and perfectly intelligible 
character, only when we regard it as a companion to the 
Gospel. But, whether it was a companion-document of the 
Gospel (which, according to Theophylact, was written in 
Patmos, and according to some Scholia thirty-two years after 
the death of Christ, that is, 95 Ar. Dion.), or stood in no direct 
connection with it, this much is absolutely certain from 1 John 
iv. 2 seq., that the Apostle had to withstand those who denied 
that Jesus was the Christ. And he wrote his Gospel in order 
to lead to the faith that Jesus is the Christ. John xx. 31. 

If the Gospel of St John, together with the First Epistle, 
forms the first part of the literary remains of the Apostle, the 
other part is the Apocalypse. It bears the same relation to 
St John’s Gospel which the Acts of the Apostles bears to St 
Luke’s.' 


* The Apocalypse will be treated in an independent article. 
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Thus the life, work, and writings of St John form one cont- 
pact, organic, independent, and harmonious unity. And this 
congruity forms an evidence for the genuineness of the three 
great writings of St John, more powerful and convincing than 
any analytical criticism could furnish. Not that external evi- 
dences are wanting to establish the age and genuineness of 
these writings : no book in all antiquity is so abundantly vouched 
as these documents are. 

The testimonies in favour of the genuineness of the Gospel 
and the First Epistle are very decided. As the author describes 
himself as an eyewitness of the life of Jesus (ch. i. 14, comp. 
1 Johni. 1), there could remain only the choice between genuine- 
ness and laborious conscious deception. If it is added, that the 
author everywhere seems designedly to avoid mentioning the 
sons of Zebedee (ch. 1. 385 and 42, xi. 23, xvii. 15, xix. 26, 
xx. 2) ;—that he invariably calls himself “the disciple whom 
the Lord loved” (that he thereby means one of the three 
favoured disciples, is plain from John xiii. 23, xix. 26; that he 
means, not Peter, but one of the sons of Zebedee, from John 
xx. 2; that the son of Zebedee who wrote the Gospel could not 
have been James, from Acts xii. 2);—that, while he always 
carefully distinguishes the two Judases (ch. xii. 4, xiii. 26, 
xiv. 22), and always gives Thomas his surname (ch. ii. 26, xx. 
24, xxi. 2), yet, on the other hand, he always called the Baptist 
only ’Iwdvvns :—all these are things to be explained only by 
the fact that the Apostle John was himself the writer. 

With this direct declaration of the Gospel itself is connected 
a strong, unbroken chain of external testimonies. In an age 
when it was not customary to quote the New-Testament writ- 
ings with a statement of their authors and subjects, we find a 
large mass of reminiscences from St John, and allusions to 
him. When Ignatius (Philad. 7) abruptly says concerning 
the “Spirit of God :” otdev yap robe épyetat Kat rod brayer, 
his words can be understood only as referred to St John’s figure 
of the Holy Ghost as wind. In the same abrupt manner, with 
the same evident allusion to the figures and sayings of the 
Evangelist John, whom he supposes to be well known and 
familiar to his readers, he elsewhere (Philad. 9; Rom. 7) calls 
Christ “the Door of the Father,” the “Bread from heaven.” 
Polycarp (Phil. 7) quotes expressly and literally the passage 
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1 John iy. 2 seq. Justin Martyr’s writings are pervaded with 
Johannxan thoughts, ideas, and views: he describes Christ as 
the “Living Water,” the “Word of God,” the “Only-be- 
gotten ;” he speaks of His capxozrounOijvat, of the Regeneration, 
and occasionally makes allusion to certain specific passages in 
the Gospel (Otto). 

Marcion’s polemic against the Gospel of St John (Tert. adv. 
Marc. 6, 3) proves that it was at that time received as genuine 
and canonical by the Catholics. Valentinus did not dare to 
eall in question its genuineness, but sought by a subtle allego- 
rical interpretation to extract his Gnostic system from its con- 
tents (Tertull. de Preescr. her. 38; Iren. 3, 11, 7); and his 
disciple Heracleon, with this design, even wrote a commentary 
on St John’s Gospel, of which Origen has preserved for us 
many fragments (see Iren. Opp., Paris 1710, Tom. i. pp. 362— 
376). Theodotus cites the passages John i. 9, vi. 51, vill. 56, 
and others. Ptolemzus (ad Floram) quotes John i. 3. That 
the Montanists acknowledged the Gospel of St John as an 
apostolical document is proved by this, that Tatian not only 
literally cites the passages John 1. 3 and 5, but also constructed 
out of the four ecclesiastically-received Gospels an evangelical 
Harmony or Diatessaron (Kuseb. iv. 29; Epiphan. Her. 46), 
which (according to the testimony of Barsalibi, who had it be- 
fore him in the Syriac translation) commenced with the passage 
John i. 1 seq. So also Theophilus of Antioch (about 169) 
wrote a commentary on the four canonical Gospels, which 
Jerome (cap. 53, Vir. Ill. 25) had himself read. 

The heathen Celsus also was acquainted with four Gospels, 
and mentions the showing of the marks of the nails in our 
Lord, which is related only by St John. 

Theophilus (ad Autol. 2, 22) cites the Gospel of St John 
with mention of his name. To him may be added Irenzus 
(3, 1), who not only attests the genuineness of the Gospel by 
the tradition of Polycarp, but also quotes it with close precision. 

Three other independent evidences may be appealed to. 
First, the testimony of Hippolytus in the Book wept racav 
aipécewy,' which was discovered on Mount Athos, critically in- 
vestigated by Bunsen, and acknowledged to be genuine by all. 


1 Especially B. v. and vi., with which B. x. cap. 82 may be compared. 
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Secondly, the famous Fragment of Apollinarius, in which he 
says, against the Quartodecimans: Kal Aéyovow, tt TH WS TO 
mpoBatov peta Tav pabntav épayev Oo KUpLos, TH SE weyarn 
npépa Tov alipav adbtos érabev, kal Sunyodvtar Mar@aiov obta 
Aeyewy @s vevonxacww: Ocev actudhwves TE VOL@ 1) VOnTLS aVTOD, 
Kal otacidlew Soxel Kat avtovs Ta evayyédva. The 
Gospels which seem to conflict with and differ from each other, 
can be only the Synoptists on the one side, and St John on the 
other. And this is therefore proof that in the second half of 
the second century the Gospel of St John was diffused through- 
out the whole Church, and everywhere received as genuine and 
canonical. Thirdly, and finally, Papias (Euseb. 3, 39) was 
acquainted with, and quoted, in his time, the First Epistle of 
St John, which was undeniably from the same hand as the 
Gospel (xéypntat 8 6 avtos waptupias ao Ths Tpotépas ’Iwdy- 
Vou €TLOTONTS)« 

These collective facts, which require to be appreciated, not 
only in their separate and individual character, but in their 
combination, cannot possibly be understood on the hypothesis 
that the Gospel of St John was composed after St John’s 
death, and in the second century, by a forger. Only five or 
six decennia had passed after the death of the Apostle when we 
find this Gospel in the possession of all Christendom as a known, 
precious, and much-loved common property; and none insisted 
with more energy upon the sanctity and apostolical authority 
of the Johannzan writings than the circle which was formed 
around the Apostle, and trained under his influence,—the prin- 
cipal members of it being Polycarp and Irenzus. 

The destructive criticism of Rationalism approached these 
writings very slowly and very timidly ; and we are met by the 
singular fact, that in its earlier period doubt was directed rather 
to the Apocalypse than to the Gospel,' while the Tiibingen 
school aimed their attack, out of the Apocalypse acknowledged 
genuine, against the Gospel. Both proceeded, however, from 
the common supposition, that the Apocalypse was so funda- 
mentally distinguished from the Gospel in language and spirit 
that they could not possibly have sprung from the same author. 

1 De Wette, Credner, Liicke, and Ewald maintained that the Apoca- 


lypse could not have been written by the author of the Gospel; Bleek and 
Credner attributed it to the Presbyter John. 
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Nevertheless, that the spirit of the author is the same in 
both books,—that, among the New-Testament writers, the 
Apostle John alone had the internal capacity and adaptation to 
receive such a revelation,—that this revelation is essentially 
and internally related in spirit to the Gospel and Epistle,—has 
been already shown above. And the saying of Polycrates 
about the zréraXov does not lead us to the Presbyter John (as 
Liicke says), but testifies the identity of the Apostle and the 
seer of the Apocalypse. But, as it respects the difference in 
language (remarked by Dion. Alex.), I have endeavoured to 
maintain,'—against Hitzig, who attributed the Apocalypse te the 
Evangelist John Mark,’—that the greater part of those more 
striking Hebraisms which are common to the Apocalypse and 
St Mark’s Gospel, are found also in the Gospel of St John; 
further, that the little remainder which are not reproduced in that 
Gospel are to be explained by the fact that the author wrote 
in the Apocalypse more after the manner of the Old-Testament 
prophetic language, and therefore more Hebraically, than he 
was wont to do in ordinary life; while, on the other hand, 
in the Gospel, and in the First Epistle, he took the greatest 
pains to write as good Greek (for Ephesian readers) as he pos- 
sibly could: so that one may say that in the Apocalypse he 
wrote more Hebraically, and in the Gospel less Hebraically, 
than was the wont of his ordinary language. Moreover, the 
Gospel of St John coincides with the Apocalypse in many pecu- 
liarities of expression and thought which are quite foreign to 
the Gospel of St Mark. That the Apocalypse describes known 
persons (Christ, and likewise Satan) in figures, finds its natural 
and sufficient solution in the fact that it is recording visions : 
no argument one way or other can be derived from that. That 
the (falsely so called) “ doctrinal idea” of the Apocalypse does 
not anywhere come into collision with the Gospel, I have 
striven, and I hope successfully, to show in the work quoted 
above. 

This preliminary question being settled, the important 
historical testimonies for the genuineness of the two writings 
mutually support each other. 

But, independently of this, the testimonies in favour of the 


1 Hitzig, weber Joh. Marcus und seine Schriften, 1843. 
* Ebrard, das Ev. Joh., 1845. Krit. der ev. Geschichte. 
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Gospel are abundantly sufficient to establish its antiquity and 
genuineness, which has invariably come victorious out of all cri- 
tical contests. ‘The attacks of Evanson, Eckermann, Schmidt, 
Simpson,.and others, have all been fairly met. Later assaults 
have all issued in yielding abundant demonstration that, in 
order to contend successfully against the Gospel of St John, 
the whole history of the Church and its literature in the first 
two centuries must be thrown away as rubbish. We shall not 
now enter upon the romantic hypothesis which has been spun, 
to the effect that the Gospel of St John was fabricated by a 
clever forger in the second century, in order to reconcile the 
previously separated Jewish and Gentile Christians. 

That the two smaller Epistles, the Second and Third, were 
admitted only by some Churches into the number of the writings 
publicly read in the congregation (canones), is to be accounted 
for by their individual and occasional character. Thus they 
were regarded, when the traditional catalogues of individual 
Churches began to be compared, as antilegomena. But this 
circumstance is absolutely no impeachment of their genuine- 
ness. But, as the author terms himself o mpeoBdrepos, and 
as there was notoriously another John, distinguished from the 
Apostle, and well known by the distinctive name of “the 
Presbyter” (Papias in Euseb. 3, 89; Dionysius in Eus. 7, 25), 
it is natural to suppose that these two Epistles belong to him ; 
and this was the opinion of many in remote antiquity. (Huseb. 
3, 25: Kal } dvopatopévn Sevtépa cal tpitn Iwavvod, ite Tov 
evayyeboTov TuyxXdvovod, elite Kal ETépov opewvimov éxeive.) 
The similiarity in style between these two Epistles and the First 
Hpistle of St John is not decisive against this view. ‘That simi- 
larity, carefully examined, reduces itself to three citations from 
1 John (2 John 5, 6, compared with 1 John v. 3 ; 2 John 7, com- 
pared with 1 John iy. 1 seq.; 8 John 11, compared with 1 John 
ill. 6), which are precisely of the same character as the citations 
from the Pauline Epistles (2 John 3 and 8, and 3 John 6 and 
7, and 8 and 15); and thus these quotations or allusions are 
only new evidences of the genuineness and the age of the First 
Kpistle. That the Apostle St John should have encountered 
such a contradiction (not of his doctrine, but of his authority) 
as this which is described in 3 John 9, is certainly not pro- 
bable ; while that the Presbyter should have encountered it, is 
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not so very strange. On the whole, it is the most probable 
hypothesis, that the Second and Third Epistles sprang from the 
Presbyter John. 

While, then, these two Epistles contain very ancient testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the First Epistle and Gospel (compare 
3 John 12 with John xix. 35), the Appendix of the Gospel (John 
xxi.) furnishes the same kind of demonstration. This chapter 
was composed, according to ver. 24, and the whole style and 
treatment, by the Apostle himself, who did not, however, at once 
and in the beginning attach it to his Gospel. Not till he had 
been honoured by beholding the Apocalypse, and this had made 
it plain what the Lord meant by His mysterious words, “he 
should tarry till He come” (that is, till He should come in vision 
and appear to him, so that John, still living upon earth, should 
behold with prophetic eye Christ’s coming to judgment, Rev. 
xxi. 20), was this independent record appended. Doubt- 
less, it was the Presbyter John who added it (compare John 
xxi. 24 with 3 John 12); scarcely the Apostle himself (in 
which case the addition Kai ofdapev 6tt adnOijs eotw 1) waptupia 
avtov would not have been supplementarily inserted). He who 
added it attested the authorship of St John; and, as ch. xxi. is 
wanting in no manuscript, the appendix must have been added 
a very short time after the composition of the Gospel. It must 
certainly have been added before the Gospel itself was circu- 


lated beyond the neighbourhood of Ephesus. 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST JOHN. 





EN kOe Cen hoO NN : 


I, THE EPISTOLARY FORM. 





= HE New-Testament document which occupies a place in 
Z our Canon by the name of “The First Epistle of St 
John,” not only does not bear on its front the name of 
its author, but also omits any introductory greeting at the 
beginning, as well as any benediction at the close. Hence, 
while hypercritics have doubted whether St John wrote the 
Epistle, intelligent critics, admitting the evidences of his peculiar 
style, have doubted whether it should be called an epistle at all. 
J. D. Heidegger (Enchir. Bibl. Tig. 1681, p. 986) led the way: 
“This book, though it seems to bear the stamp of an epistle, 
may rather be regarded as a short epitome of Christian doctrine, 
and, as it were, a succinct enchiridion of the Gospel written by 
St John, to which have been added certain exhortations appro- 
priate to the general state of the Christian Church. For it 
does not, like the other Epistles, begin with an inscription and 
salutation ; nor does it end with salutation and good wishes, or 
benediction.” In essentially the same style wrote Bengel 
(Gnomon), who was followed by Lilienthal, J. D. Michaelis, 
Eichhorn, Storr, Berger, Bretschneider, and Reuss. These all 
hold this book—thus doubtful as to its scope—to be a kind 
of treatise or essay. For, the circumstance that the readers are 
personally addressed, does not of itself constitute an epistle : 
were it otherwise (observes Michaelis), Wolf's “ Mathematical 
Principles” must be held to be an epistle. 

The majority of expositors and critics have now, however, 
declared against this view of Heidegger and Bengel. Ziegler, 
A 
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in particular, has emphatically shown, in opposition to Michaelis, 
that there is more in the language of the writer.than a mere 
apostrophizing of the friendly reader; that, in fact, he rather 
speaks as one who assumes a definite personal relation to those 
whom he addresses. This is the opinion of the great mass of 
more modern commentators, such as De Wette, Diisterdieck, 
Huther, and Sander. 

And certainly it must be admitted that they went very 
much too far who argued, from the absence of the epistolary 
form, that this document was not addressed to any definite 
circle of readers, but that it was a general essay, or treatise, or 
book intended for universal literary publication within the 
Church. Against this it may be urged, positively, that the 
author places himself in an express personal relation to his 
readers (ch. i. 1 seq., li. 27, v. 13); that he has in view a 
definite class of readers, whose faith he knows (ch. ii. 20 seq., 
iv. 4)—one congregation or more, whose history is in his im- 
mediate thought (ch. ii. 19; comp. the comment on this pas- 
sage), and which he finds it necessary to warn against specific 
dangers (ch, ii. 18 and 26, iv. 1 seq., v. 16 and 21); and nega- 
tively, that the arrangement of the matter, however clear in 
itself, is not such as is conformable to the style of a treatise; 
for, “with all its regularity, there reigns throughout a certain 
easy naturalness, and that unforced simplicity of composition 
which harmonizes best with the immediately practical interest 
and paracletic tendency of an epistle” (Diisterdieck). 

Thus the First Epistle of St John is undoubtedly a production 
addressed to specific readers. Yet the circumstance from which 
Michaelis and the rest deduced their false conclusion, has in it 
a very important element of truth, which demands further at- 
tentive consideration. Assuredly, there may be such a thing as 
a proper letter without greeting or benediction: St James ends 
his with a sentence which, instead of a benediction, contains in 
it a promise of blessing (Jas. v. 19, 20); St Jude closes his 
with a doxology, which (ver. 28) does indeed contain an invoca- 
tion of blessing, but nothing more. Our Epistle closes, not with 
this, but with a pregnant exhortation; and why may not a real 
epistle wind up with such a climax, or terminate with such a 
point, as condenses all that had been said in one pithy word? 
It is much more strange, however, that the epistolary form is 
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entirely wanting at the commencement. The author does not 
mention himself, nor does he specify his readers, nor does he 
address them with the greeting of peace. For the circumstance 
that St John wrote the Epistle, ch. i. 4, “that their joy might 
be full,” is most assuredly not to be regarded as standing in the 
place of the epistolary ya/pew: this was not recorded, as Diister- 
dieck thinks, “because St John had the customary ya/pew in 
his mind” (compare the Commentary on this passage). Our 
Epistle is altogether destitute of the greeting. We have only 
one parallel case—that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But 
we have seen (in our Introduction to that Epistle) that that 
production lacks in many other respects the stamp of a proper 
letter, and especially that free outpouring of thought which is 
essential to it; and therefore, that it must be regarded rather as 
a treatise designed for careful study and repeated perusal, than 
as a letter or communication in the ordinary sense. It may be 
added, moreover, that, in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the absence of personal superscription and address has another 
explanation ; viz., the fact—which hardly admits of doubt— 
that it was written only under the commission of the Apostle 
Paul, and not by his own hand. But none of these explana- 
tions can be applied to the First Epistle of St John: it was 
not, as we have seen, a production sent forth in the form of a 
treatise, but a thoroughly epistolary outpouring of thought and 
feeling; and then it was, as we shall see, absolutely and dis- 
tinctively from the very hand of the Apostle himself. This 
makes the absence of introductory greeting doubly strange; 
and, in connection with this circumstance, the absence of every 
kind of benedictory greeting at the close will appear equally 
remarkable. For even the Epistle to the Hebrews, which in 
its character and design is very much more like a treatise, yet 
at least in the close introduces a twofold benediction (Heb. 
xiii. 20, 21, and 25) and greeting (ver. 24). But here every- 
thing of the kind is wanting. 

We may therefore venture to say that the First Epistle of 
St John is of the essence of an actual epistle, but does not bear 
the form of one. This, however, needs its own explanation. 

It must be held to be possible that an Apostle should send 
to a church, or to a circle of churches, an epistle, without nam- 
ing his own name, the name of the author. There was not then 
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a public establishment, as with us, to take charge ofthe passage 
of letters; such communications then reached their destination 
through the medium of private messengers, or private oppor- 
tunities; and, whether the Apostle would deem it needful or 
needless to mention his name, would depend altogether upon the 
position and character of the person who was the bearer in each 
case, as well as upon the confidence which was reposed in him 
by those who should receive it. Certainly, if the runaway 
slave Onesimus had brought, on his return to his master Phile- 
mon, an anonymous letter of recommendation, with the mere 
oral assurance that the writer who recommended him, and 
begged consideration for his case, was no other than the great 
Apostle Paul himself, Philemon might well have thought it a 
very strange circumstance, and distrusted the whole matter. 
Therefore, St Paul did not fail to attach his name to the epistle. 
Nor does he neglect it in his other epistles, having been taught 
by old experience (2 Thess. ii. 2) that deceivers carried about 
supposititious letters bearing his name ; yea, he was constrained 
by this on some occasions to add, at the close of the dictated 
epistle, a subscription in his own hand (2 Thess. in. 17), or even 
to write an entire epistle himself (Col. vi.11). Indeed, even 
when he sent an epistle to the Colossians (Col. iv. 7, 8) by the 
trusted and trustworthy Tychicus, he thinks it better to au- 
thenticate the bearer by the epistle, than to authenticate the 
epistle by the bearer. Similarly, when he wrote by Epaphro- 
ditus to the Philippians (Phil. 11. 25). Viewed in itself, it is 
quite conceivable that St Paul might, in these two last-mentioned 
cases, have omitted the mention of his name; but it does not 
appear natural that he should. It is ever the more obvious and 
natural course, that the author of an epistle should name him- 
self ; and when this is not done, we must seek the reason in 
circumstances peculiar to the case. 

Now, if we suppose (what, meanwhile, is quite destitute of 
proof) that St John wrote his First Epistle in Patmos, at a 
time when a number of Ephesian elders—and possibly with 
them elders of other churches in Asia Minor'—had come to 


? According to Estius, Calovius, Liicke, Diisterdieck, and Huther, 
1 John i. etc. is ‘only a peculiar form of the usual preface to a letter.” 
Very peculiar, indeed, since it contains nothing but an absolutely general 
annunciation (‘‘ We declare to you that which we have heard, seen, 
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him, and that he committed his communication to this circle of 
most eminent men, then we may easily understand that he 
would hold it unnecessary to mention his own name in the super- 
scription, his authorship being already attested by such a cloud 
of witnesses. 

But even this hypothesis does not help us to understand why 
-all greeting and benediction are wanting at the beginning and the 
end. This circumstance requires some further explanation, and 
on a different principle. Even if he had committed his greet- 
ings to be delivered orally by the bearers of the Epistle (which, 
however, we cannot suppose St Paul to have omitted in the case 
of Tychicus and Epaphroditus !), yet the fact remains, that the 
document which he committed to them had not the external 
form of an epistle. One would think, that if an Apostle wrote 
an epistle to one or more churches, bearing upon it the charac- 
teristic stamp of the object of an epistle—that is, being the 
substitute for, and the representative of, oral communication— 
he would have adopted the universally customary form of epis- 
tolary writing. Now it is this which we find wanting here. 

I think that this circumstance would be capable of a more 
easy explanation, if our epistle could be regarded as having no 
independent character and object of its own, but as attached to 
something else. According to its form, it bears the stamp of a 
preface or dedicatory epistle. The Apostle addresses himself to 
specific readers, and holds communion, person to person, with 
them,—in that we mark the essence of the epistle ; but he does 
this on occasion of another communication, to which this is 
attached, and to which it refers ; and therefore, in its form, it is 
no epistle, no simple and direct substitute of oral speech, but 
an address uttered on occasion of the reading of another and dif- 
ferent communication. 

We shall see in due course what other and independent 


handled, etc., and write unto you this, that ye truly have fellowship with 
us”), but nothing of all that which makes the opening of a letter the open- 
ing of a letter. Or, is there actually in vers. 1-4 only a single word which 
would not be suitable in the preface of a book (e.g., in a preface to the 
Gospel of St Johf, in case St John would have written any such)? Hence 
Céicolampadius is quite right in saying : Hic est mos Joannis evangeliste, ut 
fere absque omni verborum ambage sua mox ab ipso auspicetur Deo... . . 
Idem porro agit in exordio hujus epistole, quod egit in evangelii sui 
principio. 
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supports this supposition rests upon. Let it suffice now to 
have established that those expositors who regard 1 John as an 
independent epistle of the ordinary kind, have too lightly 
despatched the absence of the epistolary form, and have not 
given sufficient reasons for that absence. 


II. IDENTITY OF THE AUTHOR OF THIS EPISTLE AND THE 
EVANGELIST. 


Although the writer does not mention himself, yet there 
was never a doubt within the circle of the Christian Church— 
nor could such a doubt ever reasonably prevail—that this 
Epistle was written by the hand of the same man who composed 
the Fourth canonical Gospel. But that this had St John for its 
author, has been satisfactorily established by Olshausen in the 
first volume of this Commentary, and has since been defended, 
against the objections of the Tiibingen school, by myself and 
others. Regarding, therefore, the Johannzan authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel as established, it only remains for us to enter 
a little more at length into the question, whether the author of 
this Epistle and the Evangelist were one and the same. 

If we begin with what is most external, the style and con- 
struction remind us most expressly of the didactic passages of 
the Gospel; e.g., John i. 1-18, ili. 27-36, and others. For, we 
meet in the Epistle the same peculiar manner of thinking in 
paratactic periods, and of combining the individual members of 
the thought by xai (compare only, for example, ch. ii. 1-3, where 
St Paul would doubtless have used éay dé instead of cat édv, and 
certainly adros yap iNkacpos éote instead of xat adtos ihacpos 
éott). We need only to observe the manner in which he, 1 John 
ili. 20, resumes the é7z which had just preceded, and compare 
it with the anaphora in John i. 33, iv. 6, ete. ; and to mark his 
preference generally for the particle 671, used in manifold senses 
(comp., e.g., John xvi. 3, 4, 6, 17; comp. further, 1 John ii. 12, 
etc., with John xvi. 9-11), as well as the frequent use of 
the particles epi, wa, adda. It is evident to every one, that 
the author of the Epistle is accustomed, like the author of the 
Gospel, to think in Aramzan, and to move in the narrow circle 
of the particles 1, ‘2 or "5, }705. To these may be added some 
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other Hebraic kinds of construction and thought; e.g., the 
paraphrase of the Gen. by éx, 1 John iv. 13, comp. John i. 35, 
vi. 8 and 70, and the resolution of a relative in a conditional 
clause (€dy Tis . . . ovK éctw év avt@ instead of daTis, K.T.2.), 
1 John ii. 15, ui. 17, comp. John vi. 43, etc. The resolution 
of a simple antithesis into a final or causal sentence dependent 
upon a word to be supplied (ov« Foav €& judy aN wa. . .), 
1 John ii. 19, comp. John i. 8, iii. 28; the paraphrase of the 
instrumental Dative by év, 1 John ii. 3, comp. John i. 26 and 
33, xvi. 30; and, finally, the abundant use of Oewpeiy and 
Gea Oar, while of opdv only the Perfect occurs, and of individual 
phrases, such as Tv Wuyi riOévat, Oeds 0 adynOwos, 6 cwTHp 
Tov Koomod 6 Xpicros, Koopos Aap Pdve, and of daiver, Texvia, 
Tatvia, etc. 

More important than these specialities is the similarity of 
the circle of ideas in both writings. The notions das, fw, 
cKotia, adnOeia, yreddos, meet us in the Epistle in the same 
broad, and deep, and essentially speculative meaning which they 
bear in the Gospel: so also recur the notions (Aas, trovety THY 
Sixavoctvny, THY dpaptiav, THY avowiav; and the sharply pre- 
sented antitheses gas and cxotia, adnOela and weddos, fw) 
and @dvatos, wyavay and piceiv, ayawn Tod Tatpos and Tod 
Koopov, Téxva Tod Oeod and tod SiaBorov, Trovety THv SiKaLo- 
ovvny and tH dpaptiay, Trvebua Ths aAnOelas and THs TAVIS. 
But this leads us to something still higher. It is the same per- 
sonality which moves before our eyes in the Gospel and in the 
Epistle. It is that same disciple who, in’relation to Jesus, ex- 
hibits the virgin-spirit of devotion and receptiveness, but, filled 
with the Spirit, became altogether man and even a son of thunder 
against all the enemies of Christ ; who no longer had to do with 
the contrast between Jewish Christianity and heathen Chris- 
tianity,—no longer with the historical relation of the Messiah to 
the circumcision and the uncircumcision,—but whose business 
it was to judge and overcome the false speculation of dawning 
Gnosticism by the true gnosis and holy speculation, while he 
treated of “ the onian eternal antitheses and relations.” It 
is that disciple whose nature was full of self-devotion and alto- 
gether receptive ; yet whose character was that of absolute dect- 
sion, so that he devoted himself only to one thing, or rather to 
One Person, but to that One most perfectly and undividedly,— 
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who, as the result of this specific combination in his character, 
was incapable of entering into the spirit of an intermediate and 
neutral position, and therefore never, like St Paul, makes the 
process of the warfare between the old and the new man the 
object of his exhibition, but contemplates salvation at once as 
the perfected victory of light over the darkness. 

It cannot, then, be otherwise than that we must find the 
dogmatic views of the Epistle bearing the same form and stamp, 
down to the minutest statement, which they present in the 
Gospel :—not as the views of St John, but as what he received 
from the lips of his Lord and Master, yet exhibited under that 
aspect which he, by virtue of his own personal individuality, 
beyond others apprehended and appropriated to himself. Thus, 
for example (as Diisterdieck has excellently shown), “ the 
ethic of the Johannzan doctrine concerning the final judgment 
at the coming of the Lord, in its connection with the doctrine 
concerning the Paraclete, is altogether the same in the Epistle 
as in the Gospel; and in the Epistle the notion of the Spirit 
as the Principle of judgment who prepares the way for the final 
Judgment itself, is no more wanting than the representation of 
the actual coming is wanting in the Gospel. According to the 
Epistle, believers have already actually passed from death unto 
life (ch. iii. 14), are already the children of God (ch. iii. 2), 
have everlasting life, because they have the Son and the Father 
(ch. i. 23, ete., v.11, etc.), and the Holy Spirit (ch. iti. 24).” 
And so far there is no more judgment awaiting them (ch. ii. 28, 
ili. 2, iv. 17). The future judgment will only “finish the con- 
summation of the life which believers already have received, 
and maintained, and preserved upon earth, in fellowship with 
Christ, and in the possession of the Holy Spirit (ch. ii. 12, etc., 
iil. 9, v. 1). And as the judgment is already, in time, prepara- 
torily accomplished upon unbelievers, through the power of the 
Holy Spirit exerting His influence upon the world (ch. ii. 8 and 
19), so also believers have in their earthly life, from the same 
Spirit, the principle of their holy and saving development, which 
will be blessedly consummated at the coming of the Lord, from 
whom they have received the Spirit.” With this compare John 
v. 24, vi. 39, etc., and other passages. The present existence 
of the last hour is presupposed in the Gospel (ch. v. 25, xii. 31), 
in the same manner as in the Epistle (ch. ii. 18). According to 
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the Gospel, as according to the Epistle (1 John ii. 1), Christ is 
the Paraclete; for the Holy Spirit is exhibited by the side of 
Christ in the Gospel, ch. xiv. 16, as a\Xos trapdkdyTOos, another 
Comforter. Compare further John ii. 16 with 1 John iv. 9, 
10; John xiv. 15 and 21, with 1 John ii. 6, v. 3; John xvii. 
14 with 1 John ii. 1; John xv. 18 with 1 John ii. 13. 

That the Epistle came from the same author as the Gospel, 
was, therefore, never questioned, until in these later times the 
crotchety critics of the young-Hegelian school found it for 
their advantage, in the interest of their other views, to deny the 
identity of authorship. But, in their endeavours to establish their 
point, it has happened that they have split into two opposite par- 
ties, which have zealously contended against each other. United 
in this, that the Epistle came from another hand than that which 
wrote the Gospel, they then separated diametrically. Baur and 
Zeller’ maintained, that the Gospel was the relatively older 
document ; and that the Epistle was the imitative production, 
altogether void of original substance, of a man who sought to 
have himself identified with the author of the Gospel, and 
therefore did his best to imitate his style. On the other hand, 
Hilgenfeld? admitted the originality of the Epistle, but assigned 
to the Gospel a later date, and the authorship of a different 
hand.. 

What these critics allege for the establishment of their 
common assertion—to wit, that the author of the Gospel and 
the author of the Epistle are not one and the same—is really 
very insignificant ; and we shall content ourselves with referring 
those of our readers who are desirous to investigate their 
subtleties at length, to the fundamental arguments of Diister- 
dieck, in his Introduction to this Epistle. All others will be 
contented with the proofs given above of the identity of the 
author of the Epistle and the author of the Gospel; for our 
remarks have contained, in part at least, the refutation of the 
supposed dogmatical contradictions which have been thought to 


1 Zeller made a beginning, by representing it as ‘‘ conceivable” that the 
two writings might have had different authors (Tiib. Jahrb. 1845). Baur, 
in his treatise on the Johannzan Epistles (Tiib. Jahrb. 1848), elevated this 
** conceivableness” into positive certainty. 

2 Das Evangelium und die Briefe Johannis nach ihrem Lehrbegriff dar- 
‘gestellt, Halle 1849. 
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exist between the Epistle and the Gospel. The contradictions 
which we have not referred to rest upon a perverted exegesis 
of individual utterances of the Epistle (for instance, ch. v. 6) ; 
and they will be considered at large in the commentary on those 
passages. But what Baur, in particular, has alleged in dis- 
paragement of the Epistle, and in proof that it was no better 
than an unhappy imitation of the style and spirit of the Gospel, 
has been already reduced to nothing by our common adversary 
Hilgenfeld. Baur says, that in the Epistle there is not one of 
the ideas, borrowed from the Gospel, which is stated in an in- 
dependent manner, and developed in a profounder connection ; 
that whatever it contains is but taken arbitrarily from the rich 
contents of the Gospel; that if the Epistle has any leading 
fundamental thought, it is extremely hard to detect or follow 
it anywhere; that its polemics are idle and empty (everything 
is to Baur idle and empty that is directed against a false panthe- 
istic gnosis!) ; and that the Epistle has received from the Gospel 
its manner of representation,—the monotony of which, however, 
is more strange, because it is a mere form without its corre- 
sponding essence. But to all this we can only reply by giving 
the great critic our humble assurance, that the poverty of thought 
and spiritlessness which he alleges, does not le with the author 
of the Epistle. If a wild Indian can find no relish in the 
Olympic Jupiter, the fault is not with Phidias. Hilgenfeld 
discerns in the Epistle “profound views,” which the author of 
the Gospel, without disparagement to his own “ grand originality 
of conception,” appropriated in his production. 

But every remaining doubt as to the identity of the Epistle- 
writer and the Evangelist must vanish, when we observe that 
the latter, like the former, represents himself to have been an 
eye-witness of the life of Jesus, and an Apostle (1 John i. 1-3, 
iv. 14); and that he refers to the beginning of the Gospel 
(1 John i. 1-4) in such a manner as to leave no reason for 
doubting that it is his purpose to describe himself as the same 
who had written the Gospel. We have therefore the option, 
either to attribute deception (!) to the man who declares the 
devil to have been the father of the lie, and every one who 
speaketh falsehood to be a child of the devil, and the spirit of 
lying to be the spirit of darkness and of antichrist,—a supposi- 
tion, the possibility of entertaining which, argues either a very 
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suspicious failure of the power of thinking, or a still more 
suspicious moral abandonment—or, to accept the two writings 
as the production of the Apostle St John. 


III. GENUINENESS OF THE EPISTLE. 


This result, obtained by internal investigations, will be per- 
fectly confirmed by the external testimonies in favour of the 
genuineness of the Epistle. Polycarp (according to Iren. adv. 
Her. v. 33; Euseb. iv. 14, v. 20, an immediate disciple of St 
John) writes (Phil. 7): mas yap Os dy pa) oporoyn “Incodv 
Xpwcrov év capri édnrvévat, avtixpratos éot1s—an undeniable 
allusion to 1 John iv. 3 (compared with ver. 2). Polycarp 
quotes these words, too, as a warning against those oitwes azro- 
Travaou Kevo’s avOpeérrovs, and even introduces the expres- 
sion used by St John concerning the same false teachers (rept 
Tov TAavevTwv twas, 1 John ii. 26). And this passage is all 
the more important, as the expression dyt/ypioTos is not found 
in any of the Fathers of the second century, except St John’s 
own disciples, Polycarp and Irenzeus (Liicke). And the words 
which immediately follow in Polycarp (xatl ds dv pu) oporoyn TO 
paptiploy tod otavpod, éx Tod StaBorov éoriv) certainly 
contain another specifically Johannean expression. Moreover, 
Polycarp elsewhere, and generally, moves in a circle of Johan- 
nzean phraseology and turns of thought and ideas (sepurareiv év 
tals évtodats, aEiws THs évToAHs, KaTa THY adjOevav TOD Kupiov, 
fiv €v Xpior@) : he often sharply defines brotherly love as the 
climax of righteousness, commands his readers to separate them- 
selves dro tay émibupidv Tov év TO KOcH@ (cap. V., comp. 1 
John ii. 16), and to hold fast tov é& dpyjs jpiv tapadodevta 
Novo (cap. vii., comp. 1 John ii. 7, and 19-21). 

Papias also (who, according to Euseb. iii. 39, had been 
"Iwdvvov ev axovaris, Tlo\vKdprov 8€ éraipos) used, that is, 
cited, in his writings (lost to ws, but extant and well known to 
Eusebius, who gives us on this point his unsuspicious testimony) 
the first Epistle of St John. (Euseb.1.c.: xéypyntas & 6 adbtos 
Haptuplas amd Ths Iwdvvov mporépas éeriatonns Kal THs Ilétpov 
ouolws.) Indeed, it would appear that the citations from 1 John 
in the writings of Papias were much more striking than those 
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in Polycarp’s Epistle to the Ephesians; for Eusebius, when he 
speaks concerning this latter Epistle, does not make any mention 
of the allusions to St John’s Epistle.’ 

The Epistle to Diognetus—written about the time of Justin 
Martyr—is most certainly full of Johannzan thoughts: ex- 
amine, e.g., the following passage (p. 500): 0 yap Oeds rods 
avOpetrous HyaTNnoEe, Tpos ods améoTE\Ae TOV UioY avTOD TOV 
poovoyev (comp. with 1 John iv. 9, 10, and John ui. 16): ois 
Ti év otpave Bacirelav émnyyeirato, Kal Swcer Tois ayaTHTact 
avTov' émuyvods S€, Tivos oles TANTwWOjcETPaL yapas ; 7) THs 
ayarnces Tov oUTws TpoayarycavTa ce (1 John iy. 10, 11). 
"Ayarnoas Sé, wyuntns én adtod THs ypnoToTnTos (John xiv. 
15 and 21; 1 John v. 3; 2 John 6; and, especially, 1 John 
ii. 6). Or, the following in cap. xii.: od6€ yap Son avev 
yvocews, ode yoaots acdaris avev Swhs adnPods, which is no 
other than a short and compact summary of the process of 
thought contained in 1 John ii. 18-25, iv. 4-6, v. 6-12. The 
Epistle to Diognetus represents Christians as those who are not 
éx Tod Koopov (cap. vi.; comp. 1 John iii. 1, and John xvii. 
14); as those who are hated by the world (cap. v.—vi.; comp. 
John xyu. 14, xv. 18; 1 John iii. 13), and who yet love this 
world, even as (cap. vil.) the Father sent the Son, not that He 
might condemn the world, but that He might show love to it 
(comp. John iii. 17). The Epistle to Diognetus acknowledges 
(cap. vii.), with St John, the future zapovoia of Christ to 
judgment; teaches, with St John, that God has planted His 
holy Logos into the hearts of Christians (0 «ds am’ obpavav 
THY adnGevav Kal Tov AOYoV TOV ayLov Kal aTrEpwonToV éyKaTe- 
otnpige Tats Kapdias, since He did not send an angel, but adrov 
Tov texvitny Kal Snuroupyov TOV OX@v). Further, it here, and 
in Ep. xi., terms Christ tov Aoyov and Tov am’ apyis. 

The Epistle of the Church of Vienne and Lyons (in Euseb. 
y. 1) also contains an undeniable allusion to 1 John iii. 16, in 
the words: 6 Ova Tod TAnpepatos THs ayamns évedeiEaTo, evdo- 
KnoaS UTEP THS TOV GdEAHOV aTroNoylas Kal THY EavToOD Oeivar 
uy. 

The circumstance, further, is very important, that the Gnostic 
Carpocrates—who lived at Alexandria in the beginning of the 


1 The whole body of then-extant Christian literature lay before Eusebius’ 
eyes, and he was a learned reader and investigator of it. 
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second century—sought to pervert and bend to his purpose the 
passage of 1 John vy. 19, “ Mundus in maligno positus est” 
(Origen in Genesin, cap. i.). 

Ireneeus cites our Epistle, as is well known, with express 
mention of its author (ady. Heer. iii. 16, v. and viii.; the pas- 
sages are 1 John ii. 18-22, iv. 1-3, v. 1); hence Eusebius (v. 8) 
writes concerning him (as concerning Papias) : péuvytas dé Kal 
Ts “Iwdvvov mperns émictodys, paptupia €& avThs TreloTa 
eiodépwr" opoiws dé Kat THs Ilétpov mporépas.— So also Clem. 
Alex. Peedag. iii. and Strom. ii. quotes the passages, 1 John y. 
3 and 16, and with mention of the author. Similarly Tertullian, 
Origen, and the succeeding Fathers. 

Thus it is not to be wondered at, that the First Epistle of St 
John everywhere appears in the ancient Canones, or Catalogues 
of the ecclesiastical books of instruction, and that as ojoXoryov- 
pevn.. The Syrian Church received it in the Peshito; the 
Alexandrian Church is represented as receiving it by Clem. 
Alex. (see above), Origen (in Euseb. vi. 25), and Dionysius (in 
Euseb. vii. 25); for the African Church vouch Tertullian (de 
Idol, ii. de Fug. 9) and Cyprian (de Orat. Dom.) ; for the 
Gallican, Irenzeus ; and for the East, Eusebius, who reckons the 
Epistle among the homologowmena. 

In the face of these witnesses, it must appear only ridiculous 
to hear the pseudo-criticism of the young-Hegelian school 
peremptorily uttering their dictum—in the service of their a 
priori construction of the history of the development of Chris- 
tianity—that the Epistle harmonizes only with the second 
century, because it contains “ post-Montanistic” elements, or 
because it has incorporated Gnostic ideas which were not un- 
folded till during the course of the second century. A thorough 
refutation of these arguments—based upon pure misunder- 
standing and perversion—may be found in the introduction of 
Diisterdieck. The kernel of this refutation lies in the golden 


1 When we find in the Canon Murat. mention of ‘‘ superseripti Joannis 
duas,” this does not refer to the first and second, but to the second and 
third, Epistle ; both of which required to be established against the sus- 
picion which might place them among hurtful and heretical writings. The 
author of that canon did not think it necessary to mention the First 
Epistle, in this connection and for this purpose: its canonicity was self- 
understood. 
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saying of this commentator: “ Baur, misunderstanding or 
ignorant of the truth of the apostolical thoughts, has regarded 
the Montanistic [and the Gnostic] caricature of those thoughts 
as their type.” For the rest, the next section will contain suffi- 
cient exposure of the hypothesis of Baur. 

It is well known that as early as the second century there 
were men who, purely on internal grounds, were repelled by 
St John’s writings, and therefore rejected them from the 
canon. They were named d&doyou—a name which in every 
sense was quite suitable for them. 


IV. RELATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE GOSPEL. 


It has been shown above, Sect. II., that in the Epistle we 
may discern the same style, the same manner and substance of 
thought, the same doctrinal individuality, the selfsame spirit and 
character—in short, the same individual and personal traits of 
authorship—which meet us in the Gospel. But, beyond this 
general identity, there may be traced a still more direct. rela- 
tionship between the two writings, in respect to the similarity 
of the state of things to which they owe their origin, and the 
similarity of purpose which they were meant to subserve. In 
these respects they are more closely allied to each other than to 
the Apocalypse, which was written by the same author, but 
under totally different impelling circumstances. In style, also, 
the Epistle more nearly approximates to the Gospel, than either 
does to the Apocalypse. 

That the Gospel of St John did not owe its origin to any 
mere impulse to write in the author, but also to an historical, 
practical necessity for it existing in the Church, I think I have 
already established in opposition to my friend Luthardt. It is 
most certain that St John received from the Lord a calling, 
and a circle of influence, as real as that of any of the other 
Apostles ; and we know that it was his especial vocation (John 


1 The patristic notices of them are arranged in Kirchhofer’s Quellen- 
sammlung zur Geschichte des N. T. Canons, ii. 8. 425-432. But, as the 
opposition of the Alogi was mainly directed to the Gospel and the Apocalypse, 
we may here the more briefly dismiss this most uncritical demonstration of 
heresy. 
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xxi. 22) to remain until the Lord should come. He was to out- 
live the other Apostles ; he should live to behold the parousia, 
—which he attained to, not indeed in external reality, but in 
the visions in which the Lord came to him, Rev. i. 9, etc., and 
gave him to see His coming to judgment, Rev. i. 7, xxii. 20. 
Thus, the vocation of this Apostle had an essentially eschato- 
logical character. When he came forth from his earlier com- 
parative retirement to play an active part upon the scene of the 
history of the apostolical age, the perfected judgment upon 
Jerusalem had abolished the ground of the previous controversy 
between Jewish and Gentile Christianity,—the controversy 
which had enlisted the energies of St Paul (and with which the 
contest between the Papacy and the Reformation is analogous). 
But, instead of this, other powers of seduction and perversion 
had sought to force themselves into-the doctrine of the Christian 
Church,—powers in which both Jewish and heathen elements 
of falsehood combined in wildly confused league against the 
Truth, while bearing the guise of truth and wisdom (and with 
which are analogous the powers of negative and destructive 
wisdom which have come forth in our day since the Deists and 
Encyclopedists). Of the Jewish Christianity there remained 
only that Nazarene element which still clung, in godless and 
naked traditionalism, to the observance of the ceremonial law, 
and the use of the national language, after the Lord had laid 
low in destruction both temple and nation; and which, as the 
result of this spiritual obstinacy, was suffered to sink into the 
lowest stage which was exhibited as Ebionitism, capable of 
viewing Jesus only from the legal point of view, as a new law- 
giver, and therefore as no more than a mere man. It had not, 
in the Apostle’s days, reached that stage; although that ex- 
treme development, to which the then existing separation of the 
Nazarenes from the organism of the Church must necessarily 
lead, could not possibly be concealed from that prophetic glance 
which was St John’s special endowment. 

Now, whether St John, in his so emphatic testimony to 
the eternal Divine Sonship of Christ, had in view the Nazarene 
element and its results, or not; whether it was his conscious 
design to interpose a barrier to one of the two fundamental 
principles of all heresy, or not; whether or not the strongly 
asserted sayings of the Gospel, ch. i. 8, 20, with which 1 John 
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v. 6 is connected, were directed against an Ebionizing school of 
John’s disciples (which, according to Acts xviii. 24, and xix. 1, 
had continued in existence long after the Baptist’s death as a 
school or sect) ;—thus much is clear, and historically established 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the same error, otherwise termed 
“ Hbionite,” did confront the Apostle from another point, and 
that as combined with the second root of all the heresies— 
docetic-pantheistic Gnosticism. 


Gnosticism generally had in this its distinguishing mark, 
that it regarded Christianity not as having to do primarily with 
the salvation of the soul (as in Acts xvi. 30), but with theore- 
tical wisdom. It appropriated many—and in some instances 
truly-apprehended — elements of Christian doctrine; but it 
sundered them from their organic connection with the centre 
of the Gospel, and wrought them into the complex of its pro- 
blems and systems, making them do nothing better than mini- 
ster to the enlargement of those problems and systems. And 
these questions of the older Gnosticism assume various forms 
in history. or example, in Marcion it was a problem of 
natural ethics, how the law was related to individual per- 
sonal freedom :—solved by taking the ground of a no longer 
moral Antinomianism. Among the Ophites, it was a problem 
of the philosophy of history, how the Old-Testament limited 
national development was related to the New-Testament univer- 
sality :—solved by the theory which wildly denied the truth of 
the Old-Testament revelation, and perverted it into a revelation 
of Satan. With Valentinian it was a problem of pure abstract 
speculation, how spirit was related to matter, and so forth. All 
these problems bear evident marks of their forced and artificial 
origin; we perceive that Christianity had not only imposed 
itself upon their originators as a power with which they must, 
in some way or other, place themselves in relation, but that they, 
in all their attempts at solution, set out with the principle and 
design, to assign the highest place to Christianity (that is, to 
what they could find good for their purpose in Christianity) ; 
yea, even to secure for their systems, by artificial, allegorical 
exegesis, the appearance of being founded upon Holy Scripture. 

But, with such forced and artificial systems the spiritual 
movement of Gnosticism could not possibly have had its rise. 
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The first exhibition of the Gnostic nature—in itself very rough 
and unformed—within the Christian Church we see in Simon 
the Magician (Acts viii. 9, etc.), who before his conversion 
made himself honoured as an emanation of God (1) dvvapus Tod 
Ocod 1) Kadovpévn weyddy), and brought over into Christianity, 
if not the doctrine, yet the general view, that the Christian 
mysteries, like all others, were an instrument and a means for 
the obtaining of money and fame (vers. 18, etc.). So far there 
was some element of truth in the old saying which made Simon 
the father of Gnosticism; he had in himself at least, in his 
moral and religious position and character, the material of a 
Gnostic.—But the most ancient actual Gnostic, who brought out 
a Gnostic theory, was Cerinthus. That he lived in Ephesus at 
the same time with St John, and that St John regarded him 
and shunned him as “the enemy of the truth,” is attested by 
Irenzeus with the express remark that he had received his in- 
formation from Polycarp, the immediate disciple of St John.' 
His doctrine is given by Irenzeus in the following words (i. 26) : 
Et Cerinthus autem quidam in Asia non a primo Deo factum esse 
mundum docuit, sed a virtute quadam valde separata et distante ab 
ea principalitate, que est super universa, et ignorante eum, qui 
est super omnia, Deum. Jeswm autem, subjecit, non ex virgine 
natum (impossibile enim hoc ei visum est) fuisse autem eum 
Josephi et Maric filium simpliciter ut reliqui onnes homines, et plus 
potuisse justitia et prudentia et sapientia ab hominibus. Et post 
baptismum descendisse in eum ab ea principalitate, quae est super 
omnia, Christum figura columbe ; et tunc annunciasse incogni- 
tum patrem et virtutes perfecisse; in fine autem revolasse iterum 
Christum de Jesu, et Jesum passum esse et resurrexisse ; Chris- 
tum autem impassibilem perseverasse, existentem spiritualem.’ 


1 Tren. adv. Her. 3, 3, 4: Kal sisiv of dxquodres abrod (rov ToAv- 
xapTov) ort loans 6 rov Kuplov wadaras, tv 7h EQéow ropevdsis Aavonadccs, 
nal idadv gow Kypivbov, eenraro rov Baravelov mh Aourcpevos GAA’ ewerrov" 
Duyumev, wy nal To Buraveiov overtan, evoov dvrog Kupzivbov, rov rijg &Andelas 
&%Op00. So Euseb. H. E. 3, 28. 

* What, on the contrary, Gaius and Dionys. Alex. say about Cerinthus 
(in Euseb. 3, 28) is of no moment. For Gaius, a fanatical anti-Montanist 
and anti-Chiliast, condemns Cerinthus as being the true author of the Apo- 
calypse, which he invented in the Chiliast interest. But Dionysius (whose 
words in Euseb. 3, 28 are imperfect, but are quoted at length in 7, 25) relates 
of the Alogi, that they condemned Cerinthus for holding a sensual Chiliasm. 

B 
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Thus there are two points in which the doctrinal system of 
Cerinthus culminates. First, he teaches that the Creator of 
the actual visible world was a Demiurgus, different from the 
supreme God, the Sender of Christ, a lower (Zon who pos- 
sessed no knowledge of God, and did not communicate to his 
creatures any such knowledge :—that primal and fundamental 
position of Gnosticism, which, under various modifications, 
runs through all the succeeding Gnostic systems. Second, he 
teaches that Jesus was a mere man, begotten of Joseph; that 
at his baptism an don Christ was united to him, sent down 
by the supreme God (the apy avwtarn), in order that he 
might lead the world, by the mouth of the man Jesus, to know 
Him, the Supreme God. Before the death of Jesus, however, the 
Hon Christ is represented as being again separated from him. 

We see plainly enough glimmering throughout this system 
the problems which gave it its existence: the question of vain 
curiosity, how it was that God, supposing Him to have created 
the world, could have remained so long unknown to the world 
which He had made (the blame of this was not sought in men, 
who would not receive the light shining into the world, but was 
transferred from men to the world itself, and its dypsoupyds !) 
and then the question of Rationalism, how the Son of God could 
have become man, and could have been conceived by a virgin. 
Hence, the basis of the system was not a Jewish-Ebionite error, 
which through an over-valuation of the Jaw denied the necessity 
for the incarnation of Christ, but a rationalist philosophical 
error; although its resu/¢ in relation to the person of Jesus con- 
curred with the final result of (later) Ebionitism. 

How, then, did the Apostle John bear himself in his attack 
upon this system of lies? A craving for yvdous had been ex- 
cited ; speculative thinking had been awakened, though in an 
un-Christian direction, to busy itself with such questions as these. 
This craving must be satisfied, but satisfied in the right manner : 
it must be shown that the true yv@ous had its roots, not in the 
idle curiosity of a philosophical groping, altogether separate from 
penitent faith in the Saviour of sinners, but in that faith itself, 
and in that alone. And this is what St John hasshown. The 
material which he had to use for this purpose, was not to be 
sought for anew, or laboriously to be constructed. He himself 
was prepared by his own original endowments: he had already, 
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in the lifetime of his Master, viewed, apprehended, and retained 
especially those aspects of the nature and doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, which now served of themselves to bear victorious testi- 
mony against the Gnostic heresy. He, that is, alone among all 
the disciples, had been fitted to apprehend and lay up in his 
mind certain phases of the nature and doctrine of Jesus: to 
wit, first, the Lord’s own declarations concerning His eternal 
relation to the Father, and His eternal, pre-temporal unity of 
nature with the Father (John ii. 13 and 17, v. 17, vi. 33 and 
51, vii. 16 and 28, viii. 58, etc.) ; secondly, those utterances of 
our Lord concerning the profound mystical relation of unity and 
communion of life into which the Lord would enter with His 
disciples, through the Holy Ghost (John ii. 8, ch. vi., xiv. 16, 
etc., xv. 1, etc., xvii. 21-23). Because St John was, in his per- 
sonal character, the complement of the other disciples, therefore 
it was obvious of itself that he would give the complement of 
their exhibition of Christ and His doctrine, by presenting, as 
soon as the occasion should arise, in doctrine and writing, that 
peculiar side of it which he had beyond others apprehended. 
And for that the occasion has now come. Merely taking a 
human view of the matter, and apart from all inspiration and 
enlightenment of the Holy Ghost, it must have now arisen to 
his consciousness that he had in his own internal self the living 
armoury against the new assaults of the spirit of lymg! The 
Gnosticism of a Cerinthus must necessarily have awakened 
within him his holy indignation ; for it directly contradicted all 
that which St John bore in his heart as the most sacred treasure 
from the lips of Jesus; and surely would he know that in these 
discourses of our Lord he had already received the refutation 
of Gnosticism, and the elements of a perfect victory over its 
errors. To the doctrinal statements of lying speculation which 
sundered the Father of Jesus Christ from the Creator of the | 
world, he had to oppose the doctrine that the Father of Jesus 

Christ had created the world by the Logos ;—to'the lie that 
~ sundered the man Jesus from the on Christ, and separated 
them entirely before the passion of Christ, he had to oppose the 
doctrine of Jesus, the incarnate Logos, and of the glorification 
of the Father in His sufferings;—to the dead striving after 
dead knowledge, he had to oppose the discourses of Christ 
concerning the life of the Head in the members. 
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That he did set himself in opposition to them, is undeniable 
matter of fact. It has been questioned by some, whether he 
did so designedly and consciously: it has been asserted that, 
without any reference to Cerinthus, he purposed only “to make 
known to the collective One Church the whole One Christ, in 
His fullest and most perfect essential character, and universality 
of meaning for man ;” and to show “in what way Jesus Him- 
self knew or sought to create faith in Himself.” But the 
Evangelist specifies his own design in the construction of his 
Gospel (ch. xx. 31): “These things are written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving ye may have life in His name.” And did St John write 
these words without at all thinking of that enemy of the truth who 
was living in the same city with himself, and who taught the 
precise reverse—that Jesus was not the Christ? If it was his 
design in the Gospel to lead His Church to a perfect faith, and 
to confirm them in that faith, that Christ was the Son of God, it 
was also his design, doubtless, to arm and prepare them against 
the cunning and subtile attacks of the Cerinthian Gnosticism, 
which was so nigh at hand. 

And how aptly and specifically are the lying assertions of 
Cerinthus overthrown by individual passages of the Gospel! 
Cerinthus taught that the world was created by an inferior 
Kon, who did not know the Supreme God. St John writes : 
“The Word was to (with) God, and the Word was God. All 
things were made by Him; and without Him was not anything 
made that was made” (Johni.3). We must mark the polemico- 
negative repetition of the statement, which before was laid down 
in a positive form. Cerinthus taught that men before Christ 
had not the possibility of knowing the Supreme God, because 
the Demiurgus himself did not know Him, and could not there- 
fore give the knowledge of Him to His creatures,—the Avon 
Christ having first made Him known. St John writes concern- 
ing the Word of God, who was Himself God, and through 
whom all things were made, “ In Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men:” he thus writes that the supreme and only 
God had, through the Logos, given life from the beginning to 
men, and in this life the light of knowledge also. And, while 
Cerinthus ascribed the cause of human sin, blindness, and 
ignorance of God, to an increated impossibility, and that again 
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to the Demiurgus, St John, on the contrary, writes, “ And the 
light shineth in the darkness, but the darkness received it not ;? 
and thereby throws the guilt of blindness where it should fall, 
on the wicked will of the creature, which is and abides dark 
because it received not the light. In ver. 9, he repeats once 
more, that the Logos was “the true Light, which enlighteneth 
every man ;” and in ver. 10, once more, that “ the world through 
Him existed, but that the world knew Him not ;’ and in ver. 11, 
that He, when He came to the world, came not into the strange 
province of a Demiurgus, but “to His own, though His own 
(creatures) received Him not.’ Again, he charges the guilt 
upon the evil will of the creatures, while Cerinthus taught that 
the Alon Christ had come into the alien domain of an alien 
Demiurgus, whose creatures could not know the supreme Prinei- 
palitus through an increate inability. 

When St John had thus diligently opposed a barrier to the 
fundamental Gnostic assumption and presupposition of a Demi- 
urgus, he could pass onward to the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the Logos, eternally one with God, in Jesus the Christ, and 
oppose it to the lying doctrine of Cerinthus concerning the 
mere man Jesus, and the Zon Christ only temporarily united 
to him (ver. 14): “The Logos was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us; and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father.” To the lie of Cerinthus concerning 
the mere man and son of Joseph, he has to oppose that which 
he had seen with his eyes. And the eyes of no disciple had 
been so inwardly opened as his had been, to behold and appre- 
hend the full and gracious outbeaming of the eternal glory of 
God manifest in Christ Jesus! “By Jesus Christ came grace 
and truth. No man hath seen God; the only-begotten Son, 
who is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him 
(God).” Thus writes St John (ch. i. 17, 18); while Cerinthus 
was teaching that the Zon Christ, who brought to men the 
knowledge of God, was neither the Only-begotten in the bosom 
of the Father, nor one person with Jesus. 

According to Cerinthus, it was the don Christ who de- 
scended, at his baptism, on the mere man Jesus, and com- 
municated to him the “virtutes” of prudence, wisdom, and 
righteousness. St John relates (ch. i. 32, etc.) how the Holy 
Ghost came down upon Him, who Himself was already the 
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Son of God, and before the Baptist (vers. 30 and 31); and 
that He received the Holy Ghost, not that He might then and 
thereby become partaker of the Divine nature for Himself, but 
that He might be able (ver. 33) to baptize others with the same 
Spirit. 

We shall not now go through the individual actual demon- 
strations of the Divine d0£a in Jesus which the Evangelist 
records. All we can do is to point to those individual utterances 
of Christ which the Evangelist cited for the confirmation of 
the doctrine laid down in ch. i. In ch. ii. 13, 14, we have the 
two things placed in close juxtaposition by Christ Himself— 
that the Son of Man came down from heaven, and is in heaven, 
and that the same Son of Man must be lifted up on the cross 
(while Cerinthus entirely sundered the on Christ, who came 
down from heaven, from the suffering man Jesus). Compare, 
further, ch. v. 23 and 25, where the Son, Jesus Christ, arrogates 
to Himself the same honour which belongs to the Father, and 
where He prophesies that He will raise the dead; and ch. vi. 
51 and 62, where He again testifies that He came down from 
heaven. So also ch. viii. 58; and especially ch. xu. 23 seq. 
and xvii. 1 seq., where again the suffering itself appears to be 
the glorification of God in His incarnate Son; and, moreover, 
ch. xviii. 6 and 11 and 37, where the suffering appears as the 
counsel of God, and the end of the incarnation of the Son. 

As certainly as St Luke, the companion of St Paul, wrote 
such passages and expressions as Luke xiy. 23, xv. 10 and 31, 
not without the consciousness of the immense energy which lay 
in those sayings as directed against a false legal Jewish Chris- 
tianity, and, consequently, not without the latent intention to 
erect by their means bulwarks against this mischievous error, 
so certain is it that St John did not record the above-mentioned 
sayings of our Lord without the consciousness of the mighty 
witness which they would bear against the Cerinthian heresy, 
and, consequently, not without the design to put weapons in 
the hands of the Lord’s people for their defence against that 
power of seduction and falsehood. Indeed, we must assume 
that this purpose and latent aim was much more distinctly con- 
scious in the mind of St John, than in the mind of St Luke. 
When the latter wrote his Gospel, a false legal Judaism did 
not oppose itself in so concrete and concentrated a form as that 
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with which Gnosticism confronted St Luke. That Jewish 
Christianity was, indeed, found everywhere, but especially in 
Palestine (Acts xv. 1 seq.; Gal. ii. 4), Galatia (Gal. i. 7, etc.), 
and Corinth (1 Cor. i. 12); certainly it was not so abundant, 
and it was not so vigorous, in the churches of Asia Minor 
which had been founded under the influence of St Paul, and 
for which St Luke wrote his Gospel. The contest with Judaism 
had been to St Luke, while he laboured by the side of St Paul, 
only an independent and general matter of interest; many 
years before, the conflict had been settled in his mind by those 
discourses, and parables, and acts of Jesus, which demonstrated 
that not only Israel, and not all Israel, would be saved, but 
only those who penitently believed, whether among the Jews or 
among the Gentiles. It is more involuntarily that he presents, 
in his Gospel especially, a selection of those portions which had 


from the beginning appeared to him to be pre-eminently impor- 


tant on the subject. With St John it was otherwise. He had 
not had previously —that is, before the rise of Gnosticism—any 
particular external occasion presented, which rendered it neces- 
sary that he should give prominence to that speculative side of 
the doctrine and the nature of Christ, which he beyond others 
had so deeply and inwardly apprehended; but now, when 
Cerinthus had begun in Ephesus to perplex the minds even of 
the members of the Church (1 John ii. 19), and to induce some 
of them to apostatize, the Apostle must have become distinctly 
conscious to what end and for what occasion the Lord had fur- 
nished him with his own peculiar talent of knowledge. That 
which he had long and faithfully retained in the inmost depths 
of his spirit, and pondered in his heart, he now comes forward 
prominently to declare, in opposition to a concrete and locally 
concentrated lying power and influence,—consequently, with a 
directly polemical aim. 

We define Cerinthic Gnosticism to have been a “locally- 
concentrated” lying power, but not simply a “local” one. It 
was not a merely local and isolated occurrence, as was the 
heresy of Hymenzus and Philetus (2 Tim. ii. 17), which in 
Ephesus “ spread like a cancer ;”! but a lying power, which at 

‘ It is not, however, denied that this spiritualism also was a symptom 


of a more general disease, nor that it was itself one of the earliest precursors 
of the Gnostic views. 
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that time had its place in the air (comp. Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12). 
Moreover, the history of Gnosticism in the second century 
teaches us what a widely extending growth was to spread from 
this root; and, that already about the end of the first century 
this root had put forth more than one stem, we are assured by 
the reports which the newly discovered Hippolytus gives us, in 
the fifth book of his ¢urocopovmeva 7) Kata Tacav aipécewv 
éXeyyos, concerning the Naassenes, Peratics, Sethites, and Justin | 
the Gnostic.’ Nevertheless, this power of the lie confronted St 
John in a locally concentrated form—that is, in the person and 
in the influence of Cerinthus. For, that St John had (as 
Bunsen thinks) the Naassenes and Sethites in his eye, is at 
least incapable of proof; and the manner in which these heretics 
interwove the Logos-idea into their systems, appears to assign 
them a place rather after than before the appearance of St 
John’s writings.” That, on the other hand, Cerinthus lived at 
the same time with St John in Ephesus, and laboured for the 
subyersion of Christianity, stands historically firm; and we 
have already seen how distinctly and sharply St John opposes 
precisely the Cerinthian doctrine (as explained to us by Irenzeus) 
in his Gospel. 

Thus the Gospel assumes a concrete historical place in a 
definite conflict with heresy. 

But we find that our Epistle has its place most clearly defined 
in the same conflict. 

Plainly and expressly the Apostle warns against “the liar 
who denies that Jesus is the Christ” (ch. ii. 22), and who thereby 


' Compare Bunsen, Hippolytus i. 8. 32. 

? For they do not contain the Philonic Logos (the hypostatic reason in 
God, the world-idea, by which God created the actual world) — that notion 
of a creation of the universe is what they absolutely reject !—but a cor- 
ruption of the Johannxan Logos, a Logos who descended for redemption, and 
(though indeed only docetically) became man. Bunsen himself, moreover, 
- is constrained to admit (8. 33): ‘‘ St John can have had in his eye, not so 
much the philosophical aicpies of Philo, who abominated every notion of 
a personal union of the Logos with man, as the Christian heretics who per- 
verted that idea in one manner or another.” But, how could they have 
perverted the idea of the incarnation, if this idea had been nowhere uttered 
and made prominent? And where is there a single trace that it had been 
uttered before St John? Accordingly, the Johannzan writings must 
have preceded those heretics; and therefore were not composed for their 
refutation. 
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denies “ the Father and the Son; and in connection with this, 
he speaks of an already witnessed apostasy of some (vers. 18, 19), 
exhorting the readers to hold fast that which they had heard 
from the beginning (ver. 24). Nor do this warning and this 
exhortation stand here isolated and alone. It is not only that 
expressly analogous passages recur in the Epistle (ch. iv. 1-3 
and 15, v. 1 and 5, and 10 and 20), which all exhibit the kernel 
and essence of truth to be the doctrine, that “Jesus Christ came 
into the flesh ;” that Jesus is the Son of God ;” that “ Jesus is 
the Christ,” and “the true God and eternal life,” —but the entire 
Epistle, from beginning to end, is constructed on this principle, to 
exhibit this opposition between the Christian truth and the 
Gnostic denial that Jesus was the Christ,’ in its most intimate 
connection with the religious and moral opposition between 
truth and lie, righteousness and avouia, love and hatred, and 
with the xonian opposition between the kingdom of God and 
the world, between God and Satan,—as will be made manifest 
in our explanation of these contrasts in the Commentary. 

If, then, the Epistle thus originated in the same nature of 
things as the Gospel, we may at least consider this position as 
established, that the Epistle belongs to the same period of time 
with the Gospel. An attentive observation, however, will carry 
this position still further, and lead to the assumption that the 
two documents were strictly simultaneous. And in this case the 
Epistle must be considered to have been a companion-document 
to the Gospel, as it were an epistle dedicatory. 

This view has been already defended by Heidegger, Berger, 
Storr, Lange, Thiersch, and others; I have also in another 
work maintained it. Bleek, Diisterdieck, and Huther have re- 
cently opposed it, but by arguments which cannot be regarded 
as valid. Bleek rests mainly upon the insufficiency, which 
cannot be denied, of the arguments which I brought forward 
in the Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte; but even this he 
deals with partially, for he limits himself really to the question 
of the ypddw and éypaya (1 John i. 4, ii. 12 seq.), which he 
supposes to refer, not to the Gospel, but to the Epistle itself. 


‘St John uses the formule, ‘‘ Jesus is the Son of God,” and ‘‘ Jesus is 
the Christ,” promiscuously and interchangeably. That this is to be ex- 
plained only on the supposition of a definite opposition to Cerinthus, will 
be seen in the remarks below upon 1 John v. 1. 
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Diisterdieck asserts the same; and adds, that there is not 
throughout the Epistle any express reference to the Gospel. 
Huther goes somewhat more deeply into the subject; but it 
still needs a new and more thorough investigation. 

It is in itself a significant circumstance, that Diisterdieck 
himself admits it to be very difficult to determine which of the 
two writings was the earlier written. This acknowledges that 
no difference of time.is anywhere distinctly marked ; in which 
case, we may assuredly venture to hold that they were written 
at the same time. Not, however, in the same hour: the one 
must have been written after the other. And here Diisterdieck 
follows Liicke in taking for granted that the Epistle was written 
after the Gospel. With this assumption we entirely agree, but 
not with the manner in which it is established. “ The bearing 
of the Epistle, in its doctrinal and polemical positions, is such 
as to seem to presuppose that the development of them given in 
the Gospel was known to the readers,” says Liicke. We can- 
not altogether assent to this; but hold rather, with Diisterdieck, 
that “the Epistle stands perfectly independent, and is self- 
contained ;” and that it was quite intelligible in itself and 
alone, especially to readers who had already enjoyed the oral 
instruction of the Apostle John. Yet there is something of 
truth underlying the observation of Liicke. Ideas and trains 
of thought are repeated from the Gospel in the Epistle ; and in 
such a way, that what is fully expanded or thrown out as oppor- 
tunity required, is in the Epistle, not “ abbreviated,” as Liicke 
says, but yet concentrated and formally condensed in summary. 
But it is marvellous that any man should admit this, and then 
deny anything like a direct reference in the Epistle to the 
Gospel! It will not be ‘required by any one that the Apostle 
should have “ expressly,” after the manner of modern authors, 
cited his Gospel, or written, “ As I have already taught in my 
Gospel—”’! Is it not quite enough that the Epistle, as to its 
substance, rests upon the Gospel? 

But not only so, it rests upon the Gospel in its very form. 
For we have already seen that the absence of the epistolary 
form (the lack of address, greeting, and farewell benediction) 
is, in fact, then only intelligible when we assume that the docu- 
ment had no independent design as an epistle (the substitute of 
oral discourse), but rested upon something else. Now, if the 
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Epistle was a kind of dedicatory letter, or companion-document 
of the Gospel, its peculiar form is perfectly understood. 

And that it was so, may be proved or supported by many of 
its individual passages. Diisterdieck, who denies any express 
reference in the Epistle to the Gospel, establishes, however, the 
priority of the Gospel, and says: “ One may probably perceive 
in the profound exhibition of the commandment of love (1 John 
ii. 7), which is not new, which is old, and which yet is called 
new, an allusion to the written Gospel (ch. xiii. 34).” More 
important, and much less dubious," is the passage 1 Johni. 1-4. 
The similarity of the thought with that of the Gospel, ch. i. 14, 
might be explained by the mere identity of the author; but 
other things conspire to make the passage refer most expressly 
to the Gospel. The paragraph, vers. 1-4 (the construction 
and exposition of which will be treated more at large in the 
Commentary, where the exegetical establishment will be found 
of what is here anticipated), falls into two clauses, which are 
co-ordinated and connected by «ai. The governing verb of 
the first sentence is the dwayyé\Xouev of the third verse; the 
governing verb of the second sentence is the ypddpoper of ver. 
4, The object of the first verb precedes it in ver. 1: “That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, that 
which we have seen with our eyes, that which we have con- 
templated, and our hands have handled, declare we unto you.” 
But to this object there is appositionally appended (not as 
dependent upon “handled,” but as still dependent upon the 
governing verb “ we declare’’) a closer definition and statement 
of it: “Concerning the Word of Life declare we unto you.” 
In that St John announces that which he had seen and heard, 
that which he had beheld with his eyes and touched, —he makes 
announcement concerning “the Word of Life.” And these 
words are again illustrated by the parenthesis of ver. 2: “ And 
the Life hath appeared, and we have seen and bear witness, 
and declare unto you the Life, the Eternal Life, which was 
with the Father and hath been manifested unto us.” The 
words of the parenthesis, “ And we have seen, and bear witness 
and declare,” which run parallel with the words of the first 
clause, “That which we have seen and heard, beheld and 


1 For, that ‘the commandment of love” is not meant in ch. ii. 7, see 
the commentary on the passage. 
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have handled, we make known unto you,” and which contain 
a brief recapitulation of that clause, leave us no alternative 
but to interpret the “ Word of Life” and “the Eternal Life” 
as referring to Something visible to the eyes, and to be touched 
with the hands;—not therefore to a Doctrine, not to an 
abstract Power, but only to the personal Logos, who appeared 
in the flesh (and who is personally the Gw7}, and that the aidvuos ; 
comp. John i. 4; and who isin 1 John v.20 again expressly so 
termed); and it is a perfect confirmation of this, that it is said 
in the close of ver. 2, and that with undeniable backward allu- 
sion to John i. 1, 2: “ Which was zpos Tov trarépa, and hath 
appeared unto us.” Thus also, by this parenthesis, the crept 
Tod Aoyou THs Gwis—artayyéAXNouey is more closely defined 
as an announcement of the Incarnate Logos as beheld by St 
John qua manifested (and not of an abstract idea, or of a doc- 
trine); and this again serves for the closer definition of the 
first object—“ That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, etc.” We per- 
ceive that St John would have us understand by that which 
he had heard, seen, and beheld, not a complex of manifold 
experiences which he had attained unto concerning the nature 
and the power of Christian faith, and love, and walk—or “ the 
idea of the Gospel” (Diisterdieck)—but the personal Christ. 
And when he so declares or announces this Christ, as to make 
known “that which he had seen with his eyes, and beheld, that 
which his hands had handled,’ must he not necessarily mean 
by this an announcement of the concrete manifestation of Christ, 
and His life? He does not indeed write dv éwpdxaper, K.T.2.: 
“ We declare to you the Christ, whom we have beheld and 
touched,” so that the object of the announcement might be the 
person of Christ according to its abstract idea—the relative 
clause being then added for closer definition of this person, 
that it was actually beheld by St John (and not merely 
imagined and feigned),—but he writes 6, “ That which we have . 
seen, and beheld, and handled, we declare unto you.” Thus . 
that which St John had beheld in Christ and of Christ, forms 
itself the immediate object of the amayyéAnXopev. 

But it may be reasonably asked, whether an announcement 
precisely of this kind does occur in the Epistle ; and for any such 
we look everywhere in vain. For we learn in the Epistle, that 
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God is light, and that therefore we should not walk in darkness ; 
that the light hath already appeared to us, since we have attained 
unto the forgiveness of sins, and that we therefore should not 
again apostatize ; that we are the children of God, and that 
nevertheless, yea on that very account, we have still to bear the 
hatred of the world, which on our own part, however, we must 
repay with love ; finally, that he who denies the identity of Jesus 
and the Christ, is antichristian, and belongeth to the darkness. 
We find pure developments of doctrine and direct dogmas, but 
never a plain announcement of Christ as such,—not to say any 
announcement of that which St John had beheld, heard, and 
handled with his hands! 

And this first clause is immediately connected with a second 
in ver. 4: “ And this we write unto you, that your joy may be 
full.” The translation, or explanation: “ And indeed we write 
unto you this (that which had been stated in vers. 1-3) on this 
account, that, etc.,” is simply impracticable. Kal tadra stands 
emphatically first, so that tadra does not look back upon and 
recapitulate the contents of vers. 1-3, but is adjoined to the sub- 
stance of vers. 1-3 as a second and different matter. That this 
tavta refers to the Epistle is obvious, in the lack of any other 
specification of its meaning, and is acknowledged by Diister- 
dieck and Huther. But then the dmayyé\Xoper of vers. 1-3 
cannot refer to the Epistle, simply because the cat tadta ypado- 
pev is plainly added to that amayyé\Xowev as something new 
and different. So we must rather assume that the Apostle 
designs in vers. 1-3 to characterize his ordinary (oral) instruc- 
tions generally to the readers—but how aimless would this have 
been !—or we must be content to conclude, according to the most 
obvious and natural solution of the difficulty, that the words of 
vers. 1-3 refer directly to the transmission of the Grospel to their 
hands, and that in ver. 4 the Apostle further states his purpose 
to add this additional, the Epistle, in order to help his readers to 
a perfect joy. For, in the Gospel, St John had actually de- 
clared that which “ was from the beginning” (John i. 1, etc.), 
and that which the disciples had heard from the lips of Jesus 
(His discourses), and that which they had seen with their eyes 
(His miracles), and that which they had beheld (His person, in 
its Divine doa), and that which their hands had handled (His 
resurrection-body, John xx. 27). Thus much is clear, that, as 
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soon as we refer the “ declare we” of ver. 3 to the transmission 
of the Gospel, all in these verses which otherwise seems con- 
fused, and no better than as it were “ a certain interweaving 
and interplay of notions concerning the person and concerning 
the history and doctrine of Christ” (Diisterdieck), immediately 
receives life, distinctness, meaning, and force. St John had 
written his Gospel, and sends it to the Ephesians with the 
accompaniment of another document; in that announces the 
former by the words, “ That which was from the beginning, etc., 
we declare unto you ;” and then continues: “ And this (accom- 
panying document) we write unto you, in order to make your 
joy full.” A stricter description of the Gospel was not neces- 
sary ; for it came to their hands in company with the Epistle ; 
and the words, which were necessarily referred to the Epistle 
itself, “ And these things we write,’ would of themselves lead 
to the conclusion, that “that which was from the begin- 
ning, etc., we declare,” must be referred to the accompanying 
Gospel. 

This being so, we may meet the argument which Huther 
brings forward, by making it prove the contrary of what he 
intends. He maintains, that “a distinction between the aay- 
yédXomev of ver. 3 and the ypdadopev of ver. 4 is not intimated 
by anything in the text ;’ but presently afterwards we find that 
even he cannot hold the strict and absolute identity of reference 
between the two words. Some distinction he cannot but per- 
ceive in them: “ ravra refers neither to what precedes merely, 
nor merely to what immediately follows, but to the whole 
Epistle.” But, we need only observe carefully the manner in 
which the cal tadra ypadoper is opposed to the 6 am’ apyjs, 
KT... aTayyedropuev, to see plainly the necessary distinction 
between them in the writer’s mind. Who would begin a letter 
with the words, “ That which I have experienced, I declare ; 
and this Epistle I write, that, etc.,’—if he wrote at the same 
time nothing but this letter, and if, moreover, in this letter he 
actually made known none of those experiences? Huther goes 
on, indeed, to say: “ 6 defines not the life, but the person of 
Christ ; and the question is not here of a narrative, but of a 
testimony and a declarative announcement.” But this is simply 
contrary to the truth,—the opposite is the case. “ That which 
we have seen with our eyes,” etc., cannot indicate, as we have 
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seen above, the person according to its abstract idea, but only 
the person in its conerete life. The closer definition of ver. 2 
points out to us simply to what sphere the “ that which was 
from the beginning, that which we have heard, that which we 
have seen, etc.,” of the first verse refers,—that is, not to any 
other gracious experiences of St John generally, but to such ex- 
periences as he had enjoyed rept Tod Adyou, in reference to Christ. 
The idea of experience, however, remains: not Him whom we 
had seen, heard, handled, but that which we had heard, seen, 
and contemplated, concerning Him, we will “ declare ;” and 
by this very characterization of the object the announcement 
itself is defined as a narration. But, that a “ testimony,” and 
not a narrative, is the matter here, is so far not true as the 
“ bearing witness” is not in the main clause, but only in the 
parenthetical explanation ; and, even if the thought of this pa- 
renthesis runs parallel with that of the main clause, a thorough 
exegete like Huther ought not to question, in the face of such 
passages as John xix. 35, xxi. 24, whether waprupety in St 
John’s phraseology could ever mean a narration! Is not the 
paptupeiv of 1 John i. 2 attached to the éwpaxévar precisely as 
in John xix. 85? “ He who saw this, beareth witness.” ‘We 
have seen and bear witness.” 

To this passage, 1 John 1. 1-4, must be added a second, in 
which we cannot fail to find an equally undeniable reference to 
the Gospel. I formerly (with Hug) regarded the oft-recurring 
ypadw and éyparpa of the Epistle as referring simply and ex- 
clusively to the Gospel ;’ but I must now so far concede to 
Bleek as to allow that this is not unconditionally and univer- 
sally the case. But Huther’s equally unconditional assertion of 
the direct contrary is equally erroneous: “ We cannot under- 
stand why the oft-repeated ypddw and éyparya should not be 
referred to the Epistle itself, but to another production.” In 
ch. ii. 12, ete., the Apostle founds a triple ypadfw upon essen- 
tially the same causal positions or arguments on which he founds 
an immediately-following triple éypayra. “I write unto you, 
children, because your sins are forgiven for His name’s sake. 


1 That ratte yeaQo, ch. ii. 1, refers to the Epistle, and indeed to ch. 
i. 5-10 primarily, I never denied, but, on the contrary, expressly affirmed 
(Kritik der ev. Geschichte, 8. 837) ; and ch. ii. 12, etc., I referred not to 
the Gospel alone, but to ‘‘ the Epistle and Gospel together.” 
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I write unto you, fathers, because ye know Him who is from 
the beginning. I write unto you, young men, because ye have 
overcome the evil one. I have written to you, children, because 
ye know the Father. I have written to you, fathers, because 
ye know Him that is from the beginning. I have written to 
you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked one.’ The 
very fact, that in the several fundamental reasons for the several 
classes of the clauses there is no essential difference, should drive 
us to the conclusion that there must have been a material dis- 
tinction intended in the change from ypd¢w to éyparyya,—unless 
we suppose the Apostle to have fallen into an intolerable tauto- 
logy, and an aimless repetition of his own words (a supposition 
which no Christian, and no rational, expositor would entertain 
for a moment). But, are Diisterdieck and Huther in a posi- 
tion, on their principle, to point out any such distinction? The 
former rightly rejects the artificial supposition of Liicke, accord- 
ing to which the triple ypd¢ must be referred to the three 
following individual exhortations, vers. 15-17, vers. 18-27, and 
ch. il. 28-ch. ii. 22, while the triple éypaxya must be referred 
to the three preceding fundamental doctrines, ch. 1. 5-7, i. 8- 
u. 7, and ii. 83-11. He also rejects (and with equal correct- 
ness, as will be shown in the Commentary) the view of Bengel, 
who connects ypapo with all that follows, and éypawa with all 
that precedes, in the Epistle ; and the similar one of De Wette 
(followed by Huther), which refers the ypada to what precedes 
and what follows, and the éypayra to what precedes alone. 
But Diisterdieck himself—following Beza—explained the 
change from ypddw to éypawa by different points of view in 
the writer. The object is the same in both cases—that is, the 
whole Epistle: when St John writes ypadw, he writes from 
the then present moment in which he has the pen in hand; 
but when he writes éypaya, he throws himself into the time 
when his readers would have the completed Epistle as such in 
their hands. Certainly, if the question were to account for one 
and the same writer saying ypadpw in one place (e. g., 1 John 
ii. 1), and in another quite different place saying éypanpa (e. g., 
1 John v. 13), it might be received as a sufficient reason, that 
he in the one place wrote as from the present moment, and in 
the other transposed himself into the time when his readers 
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would have the Epistle in their hands.'| But that St John 
should have thus played with the tenses, and in one and the same 
passage so distinctly and formally varied the same thought, 
“T write unto you this Epistle, because” etc., as to say: “I am 
even now occupied, fathers, in writing to you this Epistle, 
because ye know Him who is from the beginning. I have 
(when ye read these lines) written this Epistle, because ye 
know Him that is from the beginning,” etc.,-—is a solution that 
we never could be persuaded to receive. De Wette, Briickner, 
and Huther do not in reality get over this same difficulty; for, 
according to their view, St John designs to say: “I write unto 
you this Epistle (the whole of it), because ye know Him that is 
from the beginning. I have written unto you (already the 
former part of this Epistle), because ye know Him who is from 
the beginning.” Apart from the fact, that the notion of the 
making prominent of “ already in the former part of the Epistle,” 
in opposition to the following part, is not intimated by anything 
in the text, one cannot see what motive could have impelled the 
Apostle to say to the readers that he wrote not only that which 
was to follow, but that also which had already preceded, because 
they knew the Father and the Son, and had overcome the wicked 
one. Even supposing this to have been declared to be the aim 
of the whole Epistle, would it not have been self-understood that 
the first part also of the Epistle was composed to the same end? 

Much better worth considering than these expositions— 
which, in fact, make St John say nothing—is that of Neander, 
who in the éypayra finds simply a confirmation and intensification 
of what had just been stated (“I write unto you, because— 
As I have said: I have written unto you, because,” etc.) —if 
only this explanation would stand the verbal and grammatical 
test. But it is necessary to such a confirmation, that what had 
been already said should be repeated exactly in the same manner, 
and without any change of form. St John must have written, 
*Qs eitrov tpiv ypdryo, OT, K.T.r.~3 OF, @S eltrov byiv, TadwW 
Ayo" ypaha, oT, «.T.r. (comp. Gal. i. 9). And why, finally, 
should these three particular thoughts have stood in need of 
such pressing confirmation ? 


1 That St John, in ch. v. 13, uses the Aorist, is much more simply and 
better to be explained by saying that he is now conscious of having come 
to the end of his Epistle. 

Cc 
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Here also all difficulty vanishes, as soon as (with Whiston, 
Storr, and others) we submit to refer the ypa¢w to the Epistle 
itself, and the éypaypa to the Gospel, which those who received 
the Epistle had then in their hands. Instead of an empty play 
“upon words, we receive an equally substantial and solemn testi- 
mony of the Apostle, that he would no more have written his 
Gospel, than he would write this Epistle, to his readers, if he 
had not known and been able to take for granted that they 
(ver. 8) had pressed through the darkness to the light, and were 
firmly established in the light; that they had known the Father 
as they had known the Son; and that they stood victoriously 
above the temptations which the wicked one now (in the assault 
of Gnosticism) had prepared for them. Neither the pearl of the 
paptupia concerniny Christ’s life in the Gospel, nor that of the 
paternal exhortation and instruction in the Epistle, was intended 
or adapted for the children of the world. To both the readers 
had a right, only as far as they in very deed knew the Father 
in Christ (in the Johannzean sense !), and had already internally 
conquered the wicked one. 

Thus, this passage also indicates that the Epistle must be 
regarded as a companion-document to the Gospel. 


Vv. TIME, AND PLACE, AND CIRCLE OF READERS. 


The question as to the time and place of the composition of 
this Epistle is strictly connected with the same question con- 
cerning the Gospel; and we may therefore dismiss it cursorily 
here, referring to what has been said in an earlier volume.’ 
That the Gospel by St John was written at a later time than the 
three other Gospels, has been made abundantly certain ; that it 
was written after the destruction of Jerusalem, and even long after 
that event, must appear most clearly and unambiguously from 
the whole position and character of ecclesiastical matters, as 
exhibited in the Gospel and in this Epistle (see above, Sect. IV.). 
The entire contest against a legal Jewish-Christianity, which 
ruled the Pauline period, is past; and so entirely settled, that to 
the question concerning the relation of faith and works to justd- 


1 Compare, with Olshausen’s Introd. to the Gospel, my Kritik der Evang. 
Gesch. § 140, 141. 
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fication, regard is no longer paid.’ So also the entire question 
as to the relation of the Christian Church to the people of Israel 
is closed: Israel has rejected Christ ; hence “ oi Iovédaiou,” as 
such and simply, appear as enemies, in opposition to the Christian 
community ; and of any hope, or obligation, to win Israel as a 
people to the Gospel, there is found absolutely no trace. On 
the other hand, the Christian Church is already most deeply 
affected by the threatening onset of that Gnosticism of which, 
in the time of St Paul, only the preparations and forerunners 
were seen, and the continuation and further development of which 
occupied the second century (compare above, Sect. 1V.). All 
this constrains us to place the composition of the Gospel and 
the First Epistle in the last decade of the first century. 

Some have thought that they had found passages in the 
Epistle and the Gospel which point to an earlier date. Diister- 
dieck, following Grotius,’? Hammond, and others, detects in 
1 John ii. 18 a reference to the impending destruction of 
Jerusalem ; but with no more propriety than Benson discovered 
in 1 John ii. 13, etc. an intimation that Christians were still 
living who had seen the Lord in the flesh : compare, in opposi- 
tion to both, the commentary on those passages. Huther finds, 
in the omission of any mention of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
an argument for the earlier composition of the Epistle ; “since 
the impression which that event must have produced upon the 
Christians, could not have faded away when the Epistle was 
composed.” But it was not the Apostle’s task to mention all 
the impressions and influences which Christian people had 
received ; and, moreover, there was space enough between A.D. 
70 and A.D. 98 for the dying away of the impression even of 


1 The assertion of our modern critics, that ‘‘ the old controversy about 
justification” is solved in St John’s writings by his making ‘“‘ love equally 
valid with faith in the matter,” co-ordinating faith and love in the sinner’s 
justification, has been abundantly refuted by Diisterdieck. As unjustified, 
or less justified, even St Paul has never represented love (1 Cor. xiii. 1-3, 
and 13) ; as justifying, in company with faith, St John never exhibits love. 

* Grotius has elsewhere (Opp. Tom. iv. p. 463) so far modified his 
assertion as to admit: ‘‘ Nomen hore extremz modo totum humanum genus 
respicit, modo populum Judaicum.” It is worthy of note (as Huther shows) 
that Ignatius (Ep. xi.), long a/ter the destruction of Jerusalem, writes: toxa7ol 
weeipol Aoirov® aloxvydauer, PoBnOauer Tyy waxpobvuiay Tov Ocov, iva wy yuiv 
sis xpiuoe yéevynras. 
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the destruction of Jerusalem. Huther, further, discerns in the 
Gospel, ch. v. 2, positive proof that Jerusalem had not been 
destroyed when the Gospel was written—which, according to 
our conviction, was accompanied by the Epistle. He thinks it 
clear that “not only the pool of Bethesda, but also the five 
porches, and the sheep-gate of the Temple, were still remain- 
ing.” We do not (with Meyer) oppose this argument by 
adducing the passages, ch. xi. 18, xvii. 1, xix. 41, in which 
various localities in and near Jerusalem (Bethany, Gethsemane, 
the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea) are introduced with 7. 
We acknowledge that in the later passages the Imperfect does 
not constrain us to the assumption, “that Jerusalem destroyed 
lay in the background of the Apostle’s representation ;” but 
that St John, relating past events in the Aorist, added also the 
explanatory notices concerning the localities in the Imperfect. 
But then we also, conversely, require it to be acknowledged, that 
if St John once makes use of the presens historicum, so very 
familiar with him, in giving such explanatory notices, it ought 
not to be at once concluded that the place in question lay as yet 


undestroyed in the background of his representation. St John » 


narrates in an entirely objective manner, thinking altogether 
and only of the occurrence which is to be recorded, and not at 
all reflecting upon the state of things at the then present moment 
of his writing. He who denies this in relation to John v. 2, 
must also, to be consistent, deny it in relation to chs. xi. 18, 
xvill. 1, xix. 41. For, only on the ground of this objectivity in 
St John’s point of view in historical narration can we make the 
concession, that in these three passages the Imperfect tense can- 
not be the foundation of an argument that the destruction of 
Jerusalem had taken place. In the case of any other, less 
objective and more reflecting, author, such a conclusion would 
be amply justified. When Goethe (W. und D. I. Buch v.) 
writes: “The Court-house is a regular and handsome build- 
ing, towards the Maine,” we rightly conclude that, at the time 
when Goethe wrote, the Court-house was yet standing (as it is 
now standing); but when he elsewhere writes: “The locality 
was neither pleasant nor convenient, since they have forced,” 
etc., or, “ A turret-like flight of steps led up to unconnected 
chambers,” every one must see at once that he is describing 
localities which, when he wrote, stood no longer in this form. 
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Goethe would never have written, concerning the afterwards 
altered house of his parents: “ A turret-like flight of steps leads 
up to unconnected chambers,” any more than he would have 
written, concerning the still standing Court-house: “ The 
Court-house was a regular and handsome building, towards the 
Maine!” And if, in relation to ch. v. 2, an analogous style of 
writing is presupposed in St John, then, in relation to the pas- 
sages xi. 18, etc., we must come to the conclusion that “ St 
John would never have written vy, if Jerusalem had been when 
he wrote still undestroyed.” But the very contradiction which 
is the result of forcing upon St John this exact style of writing, 
makes it evident that the one conclusion would be as wrong as 
the other, and that St John, in both passages, wrote without any 
reflection upon what, at the time of his writing, was still remain- 
ing or had been altered,—using now the descriptive Present, 
and now the descriptive Imperfect. The certainty that both 
Gospel and Epistle were written long after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, is, therefore, not at all affected by the passage, 
John v. 2. 

And to this conclusion we are led by patristic tradition also. 
On the later, and somewhat ambiguously-worded, passage in 
Epiph. Her. 51, 12,' we lay no particular stress. Most weighty 
is the account of Irenzeus (Heer. 3, 1, in Euseb. v. 8): érecta 
‘Twdvyns, 6 pabnris tod Kupiou, 6 xat él otOos abtod avarrecon, 
Kai avdtos é&édwxe TO evaryyédiov, ev ’Edéow tis’ Acias dvatpi- 
Bov. He is followed by Chrys. and Theod. of Mopsuestia. 
And the tradition which was widely circulated among the 
Fathers, that St John wrote his Gospel in his exile in Patmos, 
does not contradict that evidence. Dorotheus of Tyre, and the 
author of the Synopsis printed with the works of Athanasius, 
remark alike’ that St John wrote his Gospel when an exile in 
Patmos, and then published it in Ephesus by means of his 
ayarnros Kat Eevoddyos, the deacon Gaius. This account has 
sufficient external foundation ; since Theophylact and the pseudo 
Hippolytus, and a multitude of later MSS., mention Patmos as 
the place of its composition. It has also great internal proba- 
bility on its side; for it is only the separation of St John from 
his flock which explains the necessity of a written compensation 


1 Compare Meyer, Comm. zum Ey. Joh., Einleit. § 5. 
2 See the passages in my Kritik der evang. Gesch. S. 871. 
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for his now-lacking oral paptupia. But if St John wrote his 
Gospel in Patmos, and sent it by his confidential friend to the 
Church of Ephesus, it becomes perfectly intelligible, first, that 
he did not think it needful to mention his name in the com- 
panion-document ; and secondly, how it was possible for Irenzeus 
to say that the Gospel must be placed in the Apostle’s residence 
at Ephesus (in opposition to his earlier abode in Palestine). 
That report of Gaius bears, moreover, the plain stamp of histo- 
rical tradition, and not at all that of a mere conjecture or in- 
vention resting upon supposed grounds. 

The exile in Patmos must be placed in the last years of 
Domitian, about a.p. 94-97." In all probability the Gospel, 
together with our Epistle, was written at the outset of this 
banishment—when the need of a written compensation for the 
cessation of his oral instructions and pastoral care would be felt 
most vividly, both by the Apostle and the Church,—and in 
any case before the Apocalypse.” That the latter refers to the 
Gospel, has been shown in the Commentary on the Apocalypse. 
And the twenty-first chapter of the Gospel appears to speak in 
favour of this assumption. For it is internally probable that 
this chapter was then added—through the Apostle, or by his 
instruction to Gaius—supplementarily to the Gospel, when the 
prophecy, ch. xxi. 22 (“If I will that he tarry till I come”), 
which originally appeared to affect only St John personally, 
attained an importance for the Church; that is, then, when 
the Lord in His revelation “had come to St John,” and His 
“coming” (Rey. i. 7, xxii. 20) had been by St John seen in 
vision. Jor in the words of John xxi. 22 were contained a 
preceding foreannouncement, and consequently an authentica- 
tion, of the revelations contained in the Apocalypse. 

The readers of the Epistle we consequently must seek in 
the Church of Ephesus, doubtless including the neighbouring 
churches of Proconsular Asia. 

It is of no great moment that a solitary intimation of 


1 According to Jerome (Vir. Ill. ix.), St John wrote the Apocalypse when 
an exile in Patmos, in the fourteenth year of Domitian (95); and under 
Nerva (96-98) obtained permission to return to Ephesus. 

? That the better Greek of the Gospel and Epistle (to which Olshausen 
appeals for the priority of the Apocalypse) is no argument against our 
supposition, has been shown in the Commentary on the Apocalypse. 


_ 
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Augustin! asserts our Epistle to have been written to the 
Parthians ;? it is generally acknowledged that not much weight 
is to be attached to this single evidence.* Augustin himself 
nowhere else mentions, often as he speaks of this Epistle, 
this destination for the Parthians; so that we have only to in- 
quire how these isolated words could have originated. Scarcely 
could they have come from Augustin himself. Clemens 
Alexandrinus (Fragm. Adum. Oxf. edit. ii. 1011) mentions 
that the Second Epistle of St John was written ad Virgines 
(pos mapOévous) : he understood the éxAexrm Kupia, 2 John 1, 
allegorically ; and hence, also, allegorically interpreted ta téxva 
auris, in the sense of Rev. xiv. 4, as wap@dvous. This view 
was widely extended; for in some manuscripts 2 John bears 
the simple superscription, zpos tapO@ous. It would appear 
that the meaning of this zpés wap$évous was soon entirely lost : 
and hence that the superscription was soon (as e.g. Cassiodor. de 
Instit. Diy. Script. cap. 14) appropriated to all the three Epistles. 
But the word, being misunderstood, was soon further changed 
into ad Parthos. (Other less probable attempts to explain it 
may be seen in Diisterdieck.) 

Not in Parthia, and not even in Palestine (as Benson 
thought), nor in Corinth (Lightfoot), but in Ephesus and the 
country around, are we to seek for the readers of this Epistle. 
This may now be accepted as the firm and certain result of 
critical. investigation. 


1 Secundum sententiam hanc etiam illud est, quod dictum est a Johanne 
in epistola ad Parthos. (Quzst. Evang. ii. 39.) 

? That is, to the Christians living, not under Roman dominion, bat in 
the Parthian Empire, east of the Euphrates. 

* Possidius, in his Indiculum operum Auqustini, entitled the tractates 
of Augustin on 1 John as de Ep. Joannis ad Parthos sermones decem. 
Vigilius Tapeensis, Cassiodorus, and Beda, copied this ad Parthes. Grotius 
thought Augustin’s notice worthy of credit (Opp. ili. 1126), and conjec- 
tured that St John omitted his name to avoid doing any injury to the 
Christians who lived in a state opposed to Rome (!). The Heidelberg 
Paulus imagined that, not the Apostle, but the Presbyter John. wrote the 
Epistle to Parthian Christians in order to oppose a “ magian-Parthian 
Gnosis,” of the existence of which he had been informed by camel- 
drivers (!). 
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VI. DICTION AND TONE OF THE EPISTLE. 


As the peculiarities of style which mark this Epistle have 
been already in Sect. III. mentioned at some length, we have 
now only a few observations to make upon the Johannzan 
style of writing as it is specifically seen in this /pistle as such. 
St John’s was not a dialectic, but a contemplative, nature. 
Hence he does not logically arrange, and deduce, and expand 
individual ideas, but takes a leading idea as the object of in- 
ternal contemplation ; and with it he connects, though without 
any logical medium, the consequences which flow from it for 
the Christian consciousness of experience. ‘ Even the estab- 
lishment and reason of an idea is in the simplest manner given, 
by referring it to a truth the authentication of which is in the 
Christian consciousness itself” (Huther). Often there is the 
semblance of the repetition of the same thought; but closer 
investigation shows that every new turn given to it brings to 
light some new element of its meaning: he lets the indivi- 
dual positions or truths, filled with life, sparkle in the light 
like precious stones, that the eye may penetrate to their hidden 
meaning. His own language itself is as simple as possible, 
but as profound as it is simple. “ All his characteristic words, 
in all their simplicity of sound—life, light, truth, love, right- 
eousness, abiding in God, etc.—who can perfectly fathom and 
expound the meaning which they contain? He who ventures 
upon them with only his analytical understanding, and merely 
philological learning, will find that they remain unintelligible 
hieroglyphics ; their internal essence is disclosed to us in pro- 
portion as we experience in our own souls that of which they 
speak.” (Huther.} And thus the Epistle itself reflects a 
mind penetrated through and through by the light of the Spirit 
of God. “Whether the Apostle is unfolding Divine truths 
in themselves, or speaking in exhortation and warning to his 
readers, his language always retains the same uniform repose 
and precision ; he never betrays a disposition moved to passion; 
everywhere is reflected the stillness of a heart resting in sacred 
peace, and in which he is assured that the simple utterance of 
the truth is enough to secure an entrance for his words into 
the minds of his readers. At the same time, there reigns 
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throughout the Epistle a firm and manly tone, the perfect 
opposite of all effeminate and sentimental enthusiasm.—It is 
also observable that while, on the one hand, he speaks to his 
readers as a father speaking to his children, on the other hand, 
he never forgets that they are no longer babes to whom he has 
something new to communicate, but that they are altogether 
equal to himself, possessed like himself of all the truth which 
he announces, and of all the life which it is not for him to 
ereate in them, but only to strive to preserve and increase.” 
(Huther.) 

The Epistle is “a work of holy love. It appears to the 
simplest reader, who only has an experience of Christian salva- 
tion in his heart, immediately intelligible; while to the most 
profound Christian thinker it is unfathomable. To both, it is 
equally dear and stimulating.” (Diisterdieck.) 

And thus the expositor, like the readers, hears the cry at 
the entrance: “Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 


VII. LITERATURE. 


Among the commentaries of the Fathers upon this Epistle, 
those of Diodorus and Chrysostom are altogether lost, and 
those of Clemens Alex. and Didymus are preserved only in 
fragments ; on the other hand, the Catenze of Gicumenius and 
Theophylact, the Ewpositio of Augustin, and that of Bede, 
are still extant, and have been very diligently used by later 
expositors. 

Of the period of the Reformation, we may mention, besides 
the Adnotationes of Erasmus, Luther’s two expositions, and 
Zwingle’s. More important exegetically are Bullinger’s Jn ep. 
Johannis brevis et catholica expositio; Gigneeus Expl. Epist. 
Cathol.; and the well-known commentaries of Calvin and 
Beza, which include this Epistle. 

In the interval between the Reformation and the rise of 
Rationalism, much was done upon 1 John. The celebrated 
Arminian Grotius (Annott. in Ep. Joan. primam, and Com- 
mentatio ad loca N. T. que de Antichristo agunt) was opposed 
by the rigid Lutheran Calovius (Bibl. N. T. illustrata). Of 
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commentators who explained the entire New Testament, and 
who are worthy of notice upon 1 John, we may mention Pis- 
eator, Hammond, Bengel, Whitby, Rosenmiiller, Beausobre, 
to whom Benson may be added: among those who wrote com- 
mentaries upon the Catholic Epistles, may be named Aretius 
(1589), Alsted (1640), Hornejus (1652), J. B. Carpzov (1790). 
Whiston wrote a special commentary upon the three Epistles 
of St John (London 1719); and so also did Weber (Halle 
1778) and Schirmer (Breslau 1780). Upon the 1st Epistle 
of St John alone, we have the commentaries of Socinus 
(Rakau 1614), Episcopius (Amsterdam 1665), Spener (Prac- 
tical Exposition), Hunnius, and S. Schmidt. 


Of the Rationalist time, we may mention Oertel (iiber die 
drei Briefe Joh.), Morus, S. G. Lange, Paulus (on the Three 
Epistles), and Semler (1 John). In the transition-period are 
Augusti (katholische Briefe, 1808) and Lachmann (k. Briefe, 
1838), but especially Liicke (Evangelium und Briefe Johan. 
1836). Of a more recent date are Neander (part of 1 John 
practically explained, 1851), Wolf, Sander; but especially the 
thorough, though sometimes too diffuse, work of F. Diisterdieck 
(Die drei Johanneischen Briefe, Giéttingen 1852), which has 
been followed by the briefer commentary of Huther (as part 
of Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testament, 1855). 





EXPOSITION. 


THE EXORDIUM. 
Ch. i. 1-4. 


G cHAT which we have already in Sect. IV. of the Intro- 
4 duction exhibited in its main points of importance, we 
shall now more fundamentally and at length expound. 

The paragraph which forms the entrance to the Epistle, 
vers. 1—4, is—as far as concerns the construction of its former 
part, vers. 1-3—somewhat obscure and involved: it admits, 
viewed grammatically alone, of three methods of construing. 
That 6 i am’ apyis is the grammatical object, admits of 
no doubt; the only question is, What is the main verb on 
which that object hangs? First, it would be possible (with 
Paulus) to make yetpes the subject, and éyyAddncav the main 
verb: “ That which was from the beginning, that which we 
have heard, that which we have seen with our eyes, that also 
our hands have handled.” But no sane expositor would fall 
into this error; partly, because there is not in the sense any 
such contrast, as made prominent by «ai, between the handling 
and the seeing, and, partly, because the succeeding sept Tod 
Aovyou Tis Swijs cannot depend upon the verb éynAddycav, on 
which that explanation would make it depend, inasmuch as one 
may handle “ an object,” but not “ in relation to an object.” — 
Secondly, we might (with Erasmus and Carpzov) take the words 
of ver. 2, kal éwpdxapev Kal paptupotuev Kal amrayyéddoper, 
k.T.X., as the main verbs; and then zrepi tod Aoyou Tis Cws 
would still depend upon éyradnoav, while the words kat 1 
for éfavepoOm would form a parenthesis. This construction is 
the most unnatural of all: in that case the governing verb 
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would receive two objects—the preceding “ that which was, 
etc.” and the following “ eternal life;’ and we should be 
obliged to suppose that the author—constrained by the brief 
intervening parenthesis—took up again in a new form the 
object, which had been already so copiously unfolded. The 
only way of escaping from the difficulty, on that hypothesis, 
would be to place a colon after Kal amayyédXopmev, ver. 2, and 
to refer the first two verbs in ver. 2 backward to ver. 1, but the 
third forward to t7v Sonv—which, however, would be still more 
unnatural. Thus there remains only the third construction, 
which the immense majority of expositors defend, and accord- 
ing to which atrayyéAXoperv, ver. 3, is the main governing verb, 
on which the object, 6 jv, «.7.r., depends. A difference which 
divides Winer and De Wette here, vanishes when closely looked 
at. Winer (in his Grammar, § 65) would begin the after-clause 
with zrept Tod Noyou, x.7.r.; he assumes that the Apostle had it 
originally in his mind to continue thus: ep) tod Adyou Tis 
fons amayyéAXopev viv (in which case the words zrepi, etc., 
would be a brief compendium of 6 7, etc.), but that, having 
interposed the parenthesis of ver. 2, he was thereby laid under 
the necessity of resuming from the beginning, in ver. 3, the 
sentence begun in ver. 1. On the other hand, De Wette and 
others begin the after-clause first in ver. 3; and then, while the 
whole of ver. 2 (as in Winer’s explanation) is a parenthesis still, 
the words zrepi tod Aoyou THs CwHs still belong to the relative 
clause. As it regards this last point, thus much is clear, that 
mept cannot possibly depend upon the verb éyyAddyear, or upon 
the verbs axnxoapev, Ewpaxapev, €Geacdpela, and éepyrddncav 
together (against Theophyl., Gicumenius, Erasmus, Beza, Gro- 
tius, Bengel, etc.; comp. Luther, Winer, De Wette, Neander). 
Therefore, we must either assume that the words zrepi, etc., form 
a kind of apposition to the objective clause 6 7jv—eénradycar, 
“in order to define more closely the indefinite 6,” —or we must 
make 7rept immediately dependent upon the subsequent govern- 
ing verb amayyédXNouev in ver. 3 (“ That which was from the 
beginning, which we have, ete.,—that is, concerning the word 
of life—we announce unto you”): but these two methods of 
construction are as little different from each other, as they are 
distinguished from that of Winer. The appearance of differ- 
ence arises only from the needless question, as to where the 
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after-clause begins; whereas, in fact, there is no antecedent 
and no after-clause, and therefore no line of distinction between 
them, but only one quite simple sentence, consisting of the verb 
amayyédXowev and the object, the tovro latent in the 6, which 
contains in itself a chain of relative clauses (0 4v— énrddn- 
cav), and then is again summed up in the appositional addition 
mepl, x.T.r. Thus, the appositional clause, equally with the 
objective clause preceding it, depends immediately upon the 
amayyédnouev 3 consequently, St John had already in ver. 1 the 
amayyédAouev in his mind and in his meaning. After the long 
parenthesis, ver. 2, St John recapitulates the main object, 6 jv 
am apyis—évnradycay, but only in the abbreviated form 6 
éwpaxapev Kal axnxcapev. 

Having now settled the construction of the sentence, vers. 1-3, 
we can turn to the exposition of the individual clauses. 

We begin with the main verb, amayyéAXomev, ver. 3, 
in which the subject of the proposition, “we,” is contained. 
Beausobre, Grotius, and Bengel suppose that the plural was 
used because the Apostle would unite the other Apostles with 
himself, —it being thought that the familiar style of the Epistle 
would not permit a rhetorical pluralis majesticus. Yet St John 
writes in ver. 4 tadta ypddoper, in the plural, where we cannot 
imagine him to refer to the collective Epistles of collective 
Apostles! So also, in the “we make known,” he does not 
mean to refer to the general communications of the Apostles as 
a body, but to his own announcement; and the plural must 
here, as in the case of “we write,’ be regarded as a more 
solemn form of speech—strictly in harmony with the elevated 
and glowing language of the exordium. We must not class 
this plural with the common collective plural which we find in 
vers. 6, 7, 8, and often elsewhere, and in which St John by the 
“we” unites his readers with himself. But it is not on that 
account a mere rhetorical form. St John is speaking of him- 
self and his announcement and writing (not of that of the 
other Apostles, comp. ver. 5); thus, however, he does not feel 
himself to be a fortuitous private individual—an isolated I 
over-against his readers—but an authority, armed and authenti- 
eated by Christ and the Holy Spirit,—an authority which, in 
the consciousness of standing connected with all the messengers 
and servants of Christ (Liicke), had a perfect right to address 
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to the readers the “We” of full dignity and prerogative. 
(Compare the analogous plural, ch. iv. 14.) But the plural 
amayyéhXowev is doubly intelligible, when we remember that 
the plurals dxnxdaper, x.7.r., have preceded, in which St John 
includes himself in the number of all the eyewitnesses of the 
life of Christ. 

The predicative idea of the aayyé\Xew is clear in itself; 
its more exact specification it receives from the object. 

That object consists, as we already know, of the relative 
sentence 6 4v—épnradnoav. As the proper objective Accu- 
sative to the governing verb dazrayyéhNopev, we must supply a 
todTo, which is latently contained in the relative 6. But the 
relative sentence is itself composed of more members than one: 
it falls, indeed, into two divisions, as the 6 is first the subjective 
Nominative with the 7, and then takes the place of the objective 
Accusative with the verbs dxnxdapev, Ewpdxaper, COcacdpcba, 
éevnrddnoav. In the first clause is stated what or how the 
object is in itself; in the second clause, the relation in which 
St John stood to it. 

“O i ar apyis.—Here at once is seen most evident that 
peculiarity of St John’s language which consists in his pre- 
senting in most simple, and apparently transparent, words an 
almost unsearchable substance of meaning. ‘The words in 
themselves would bear the mere grammatical and lexical inter- 
pretation, “That which was from the beginning, we declare 
unto you:” these words, considered in themselves, may say all 
that it is possible to say; and yet, when they are isolated, they 
declare fundamentally nothing. A philosopher, who would 
exhibit a truth held from all time—a natural philosopher, who 
would exhibit a law of nature established from the beginning 
—a historian, who would exhibit the primitive history of the 
world and humanity,—all might, each in his own sense, com- 
mence with the words, 6 jw am dpyns drayyéhopuev. But it 
is not right, on that account, with so many expositors, to raise 
the question at once, whether by the 6—that which was from 
the beginning—be meant a dogmatic object (Theoph., Gicum., 
Socinus: the doctrine that God was manifested in the flesh), 
or a real substantial essence (the f7, De Wette, Huther), or 
the personal Logos or Christ (Calvin, Beza, Luther, Calov, 
Bengel, Liicke, Sander). The words of themselves furnish no 
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means for the settlement of this question. Indefinite, and 
obscure, and mysterious are the words with which St John 
begins, “ That which was from the beginning;” only the 
following members serve to make it more and more plainly 
evident what is present before his spirit. ‘Thus we must seek 
our instruction as to the meaning of this first clause from that 
which follows. 

The second member, 6 dxnxoapev, 6 Ewpaxapyev Tots oOanr- 
pots Huav, 0 BcacducOa Kai ai yelpes juav enraddnoar, falls 
into a fourfold distribution of sub-members. What strikes the 
eye immediately here, is the progress from the more general to 
the more specific and energetic—that elevation and increase of 
meaning which Bullinger so beautifully describes: “There is 
in the words a wonderful intensification. It was not enough 
that he said, We have heard; he adds, that which we have seen ; 
and, not content with that, subjois with our eyes: moreover, 
there is still something more weighty: that which we have 
beheld ; and then, above all the rest, and our hands have handled. 
St John advances from the more distant relation to that which 
is nearer, straiter, and more internal: that which he has to 
announce was heard of by him (and his fellow-disciples) ; and, 
still more, seen with the eyes; yea, contemplated; and even 
handled with hands. Thus, most assuredly, he would oppose 
that which he announces—as an absolutely undoubted, and 

immediately sure, true, and experienced reality—to all that is 
merely imagined, speculated upon, and dreamed about. 

But this general view of the climax lying before us, and its 
design, does not complete the exegetical comprehension of the 
words of the text. Still limiting ourselves for a while to the 
merely formal arrangement, we are struck with the fact, that 
the four members of the sentence move in a duplicate connec- 
tion throughout. “Axnxoayev stands without any more direct 
appendage ; the next member, éwpdxapev, marks of itself a pro- 
gression (since the hearing may be through a medium, but the 
seeing must always be immediate), but made still more em- 
phatically so by the appendage tots 6d@arpots auav, which 
gives prominence to the immediate character of sight. The 
third member, €Geacduea, without any appendage, is once 
more parallel with the first; while the fourth, which advances 
from the seeing to the still more immediate touching, and there- 
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fore again does not leave unmentioned the yefpes, is parallel 
with the second. Thus these four members form a proper 
climax—a ladder of three steps. In the first pair of members, 
the writer advances from the first stage of hearing to the second 
and higher stage of seeing with the eyes. In the second pair, he 
takes his stand upon this stage of seeing, which nevertheless, 
by a delicate internalization of the idea, is described as a behold- 
ing, and rises from it to the third stage of touching with the 
hands. 

And what is the material advantage, for the understanding of 
the meaning which St John connected with these words, gained 
by this observation? In itself it throws a considerable mea- 
sure of clearness upon the whole. We learn that “that which 
was from the beginning,” and which he “ declares,” was some- 
what not only heard by him, but beheld with his own eyes, and 
even handled with his own hands. Had it been only something 
heard by him, we might have interpreted it (with Theophylact, 
CEcumenius, and Socinus) of a doctrine, a dogma, or a truth. 
Had it been only something seen with his eyes, we might have 
accepted the notion of De Wette, that the power of the new 
life implanted in humanity by Christ was meant,—a power 
which St John had not only experienced in himself, but the 
fruits of which he had seen with his own eyes. But, when he 
describes that which he announced to be also something which 
he had handled with his hands, and when it is certain that 
he is not referring to any allegorical meaning of a spiritual 
touch, which altogether destroys the climax—nothing remains 
but to admit that Christ Himself manifest in the flesh alone was 
the object which St John had in view in this sentence. For 
neither His doctrine, nor the life infused by Him, could be 
touched ; but the disciples did handle with their hands Him, the 
Incarnate One. “ Every pressure of the hands was a handling of 
Him who had actually become flesh” (Diisterdieck). The disci- 
ples touched the Lord, in conformity with His own command, 
Luke xxiv. 39: wWyragijoaté pe cai dere. And who does not 
think of the passage, John xx. 27, where Thomas placed his 
hand in the side of the risen Lord ? 

If we now return back to the first main member of the rela- 
tive clause, 6 jv am’ apyijs, it is plain that St John here also 
cannot have in his meaning a doctrine, or a reality of existence 
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in fact, but no other than the personal Lord. For there are 
not two distinct objects of the dmayyedua which he names (else 
they would haye been connected together by a xa), but it is 
one and the same object viewed on different sides. The same 
object of announcement whom St John heard, and saw with 
his eyes, and beheld, yea, handled with his hands, is also He 
that was “from the beginning.” It was Christ whom he saw 
and touched; of Christ, therefore, it is said, He was from the 
beginning. In what sense, we are taught by a glance at the 
Gospel, without the first chapter of which our passage would in- 
deed present a very startling obscurity of expression. Asan allu- 
sion to John i. 1, etc., the words 6 jv am’ apyis are perfectly clear. 
There it had been said, that év apy the Neyos was; and that 
as a Word which God “to God” spake, and which was Itself 
God, and by which God created all things; and that this Word 
became flesh, and appeared yisible upon earth. That which 
was in the Gospel more diffusely expanded, in the develop- 
ment of all its main points, is here condensed in energetic 
brevity. The Object which St John declared was both these in 
one: it had been from the beginning, and it had been seen 
and touched as visible and tangible. Most assuredly the fun- 
damental theme of the Gospel is here referred to,—that identity 
of the Eternal Logos with the visible Jesus which, in oppo- 
sition to the Cerinthian gnosis,’ formed the kernel and heart 
of revealed truth ; a truth which was not, like the figments of 
Cerinthus, invented or dreamed of, but which had been seen 
by St John’s eyes, when he looked upon and handled the In- 
carnate One as a visible man, and beheld and experienced in 
Him the eternal d0£a of the Father. 

Thus the apy7 is here, as in John i., not the temporal be- 
ginning-point of history or chronology, either of our earth (as 
in Matt. xix, 4 and 8), or (as in Gen. i. 1) of the universe, 
but that eternal apyy and primal being in which the déyos is 
exhibited to have been a Aeyos mpos TOY Oeov dy (John i. 1 and 


1 The polemical reference of ver. 1 was evidently felt by Luther, who 
writes: ‘‘He heaps up words, and thus makes the matter as great and 
weighty as may be. We have, he means to say, carefully and with all 
diligence beheld and observed what we declare; we were not deceived, 
but are sure that there was no delusion. He says this because he would 
make his readers also sure of the matter.” 
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2), before as yet (ver. 3) anything is said of a creation of the 
world (comp. John xvii. 5). The expression am’ dpyfs is not 
substantially different from the expression év dpyy (John i. 1): 
am’ apyns is written here by St John, because he has already in 
his mind his own having seen and having touched the Incarnate 
Lord, transposes himself into the subjective position of his own 
experience, and from that point of view would declare that He 
whom he had beheld had already been from the beginning. In 
the Gospel, ch. i. 1, on the other hand, St John begins objec- 
tively to unfold the eternal being of the Logos, and therefore 
ean write only, “ Jn the beginning was the Xoyos.” 

Accordingly, the Object of St John’s announcement is 
Christ: thus much is gained by the examination of the indi- 
vidual members of the relative clause. But this is far from 
exhausting the exegetical investigation of this first verse. The 
question arises, whether then this relative clause, one and fourfold, 
is merely a paraphrase of the idea “ Christ,” so that the concise 
sense of the whole would be, “ We declare unto you Christ ;” 
as a panegyrist upon Goethe might begin: “To him who was 
born at Frankfort, who as a youth began to spread the wings 
of his poetic fancy, who studied at Leipzig and Strassburg, who 
spent the greatest part of his long life at Weimar, whom Ger- 
many honours as her greatest poet—to him this hour is 
devoted.” Do the individual members of the relative clause 
serve the purpose in any way of making known who is meant ? 
Assuredly not. It cannot be the object of the climax to heap 
up marks and notes by which it may be discerned that St John 
intended to speak of Jesus Christ, and of no other; but, as we 
have already seen, that progression was designed to exhibit that 
which was to be declared concerning Christ as an absolutely 
certain and experienced truth. And thus we understand why 
the author connected the members of the relative clause, not by os 
—6v, but by the neuter 6." 

1 Tn opposition to the view of Socinus, who concluded from the neuter 
6 that not Christ, but a doctrine or an idea, must have been meant. 
Also to the assertion of Beza and Calovius, that by means of the ¢ the 
two natures of Christ were to be represented in their union (!). Huther 
says, quite erroneously, and in contradiction to his elsewhere-expressed 
views: ‘‘The neuter ¢ is explained by this, that it refers to a4, an idea 


abstract in itself.” But where is there the shadow of a grammatical refer- 
ence between ¢ and (a4? 
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If he had written, “ Him, who was from the beginning, 
whom we have heard, etc., we announce unto you,” then might 
we, with some appearance of right, have thought of an abstract 
Christ-idea as the object of the aayyéAXew, or of the Christ- 
dogma (that He, to wit, was to be declared as He who was at 
once eternal and incarnate, at once One who was eternal and One 
that became visible and tangible). The neutral 6 forbids our 
adopting this notion. It is the Person, concerning whom both the 
aT apxijs eivas and the ofOjvat «.7.X. at once hold good, that is 
to be declared—quoad His person ; but also that Being which was 
from the beginning was to be announced, and as that which St 
John had heard, seen with his eyes, and handled, in and concern- 
ing Him. Even Liicke—who originally, misconceiving the pre- 
dicates jv am’ apyns, etc., represents the “ Gospel” as the object 
of the arayyéAXew — cannot avoid acknowledging, nevertheless, 
that “with the idea of the Gospel the person of Christ, and the 
person of Christ in its entire history and work, is combined.” 
That the object of the announcement is not the idea of the 
Gospel, but the person of Christ, has been shown by the pre- 
dicative ideas, “ was from the beginning,” “seen,” “ touched ;” 
that this Person was to be announced not as abstract, but in its 
historical manifestation, is shown by the neutral subject’ and 
object 6. The one- and four-membered relative clause does not 
serve the purpose of giving marks by which the reader may 
know who is meant, but to tell the reader what was to be 
declared concerning Him. Hence, then, the members of the 
relative clause are summed up, not in the words Tov Noyor THs 
fw7As, but in the words wept Tod Aoyou T. €. 

This being so, the four members, axnxoaper, etc., receive a 
new and living reference to that which St John had experimen- 
tally known in Christ, to the individual phases or sides of His 
manifestation in the flesh. The last member, “handled with our 
hands,” obliges us at once to think of Luke xxiv. 39, John xx. 27. 
The “hearing” reminds us involuntarily, in the same way, of 
all that the disciples had heard from the lips of Jesus, of all 
His discourses. The “seeing with our eyes” suggests imme- 
diately all the miracles and wonderful works which they had 
witnessed ; while the more internal Geéc@av will refer of itself 
to the beholding and discerning of the “ glory of the Father” 
which shone through His whole life. (Compare John i. 14, 
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Kat €Ocacapeba thy ddéav avtod.) Thus, behind or beneath 
the climax of the modus percipiendi there glimmers another 
climax of the object perceived. The Being, which was from 
the beginning, which (to wit, His words) he had heard, which 
(to wit, His miracles) he had seen with his eyes, which (to wit, 
His Divine glory) he had beheld, which (to wit, His resurrec- 
-tion-body) he had handled with his hands,—that Being he 
declares, and therewith declares “that which he had heard, 
seen with the eyes, beheld, handled with his hands”—the acts 
and the life of this Being, the Person in its historical manifes- 
tation. 

This way of understanding the previous words finds now 
its full confirmation in the appositional clause zept tod Aoyou 
THs Sons, which again is laid open and developed in the paren- 
thetical unfolding of ver. 2.'| A proper apposition, in the strict 
grammatical sense, wept tod Adyou Tt. €. cannot be, since that 
only bears the name of “apposition” which stands in the same 
Case with what precedes. But it is an appositional clause, 
which in its meaning represents a strict apposition. “ That 
which was from the beginning, that which we have heard, etc., 
we declare unto you; and thereby we declare unto you what 
concerns, or something about, the Word of Life.” It has been 
already shown that zrept could not possibly (Fritzsche) depend 
upon the four previous verbs. *Axovevy is the only one which 
could have vepi following it ;—but even this would be very 
unsuitable here, since St John is not saying that he had heard 
something concerning Jesus, de Jesu, but that he had heard 
Jesus Himself. The remaining verbs cannot consistently with 
their meaning have a zepi depending upon them; and a par- 
titive azo (that of Jesus which we have seen, etc.) wep) cannot 
possibly here represent. Consequently, zepi must depend 
upon the principal verb drayyéAXopev ; and the wepi 7. dr. 7. €. 

1 It is strange that«Sander should represent the grand impression of 
the whole as weakened by the second verse being made a parenthesis. 
As ifa clause, which, grammatically considered, holds the place of a paren- 
thesis—since it does not syntactically depend upon any portion of the pre- 
vious clause, but rests in its own isolation—could not by its own matter, 
and indeed in its very isolation, have a grandeur of its own! When 
Sander alleges a breaking down of the construction, and confusion intro- 


duced into the arrangement of the words, what is that but admitting the 
grammatical isolation of ver. 2 ? 
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must be regarded as a closer definition of the object, something 
added to the object in order to explain it. 

But what, then, is the meaning of this defining sentence ? 
The Genitive 775 Swjs may, regarded in itself, be variously 
viewed. It may be the Genitivus objecti, according to the 
analogy of ddyos Tod ctavpod, 1 Cor. i. 18; AOyos Tis KaTAar- 
Aayhs, 2 Cor. v. 19; and, in this case, the introduction of such 
an objective Genitive defines the idea of the Adyos as that of 
an announcement or doctrine. The word concerning the life 
would be equivalent to the doctrine concerning life, the preach- 
ing concerning life. Or, we may take the Genitive here as 
the Genitive of the closer definition of the property of the thing 
itself, as in Phil. ii. 16; John vi. 68; Acts ii. 28; and then 
the “word of life” would be equivalent to “the word which 
is living,” or “the life-giving word, bearing in it and be 
stowing the power of life,’—the “word” being understood in 
the sense of “ preaching.” Or, we may finally take the Geni- 
tive as the Genitive of the substance: the doyos, He in whom 
the life is (so Cicumenius, Zwingli, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, 
Olshausen, Liicke) ; in which case the Adyos must be under- 
stood in the supreme sense of Johni.1. What De Wette 
urges against this last view—that epi would be very inap- 
propriate for the description of an object—does indeed press 
fatally upon the two former views. That is, if we understand 
by the Xoyos THs Cwis the doctrine or preaching concerning life, 
or the vivifying doctrine, St John would have said that he an- 
nounced the doctrine itself, and not concerning the doctrine ; but 
if, on the other hand, we take Adyos as the personal Logos in 
the sense of John i. i, St John writes with perfect propriety : 
while he announces what he had heard, seen, and handled, 
he gives an annunciation of the Logos, about the Logos. 
this rrepi is strictly parallel with the neutral 6. As he did not 
design to write, “ Him whom we have seen we announce to 
you,” but “ That which (in, on, and of Him) we have seen” — 
as he does not purpose to say that he announces Christ as an 
abstract single idea,.but that he declares his own concrete his- 
torical eaperiences concerning Christ,—so now he continues, 
not “the Logos,” but “concerning the Logos,” we make annun- 
ciation to you. 

But what speaks most loudly in favour of the Noyes being 
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the personal Word, is the undoubted reference which the pre- 
ceding words already contain to the Introduction of the Gospel. 
We have indeed seen how the words, “That which we have 
heard—handled,” constrained the reader to think of Christ ; 
and that, accordingly, also the first “that which was from the 
beginning” must be understood of Christ in the sense of 
John i. 1;—so also, when he reaches the words, wept tod Adyou 
t. &, he cannot fail to have still in his mind the passage of the 
Gospel, év apyf jv 6 AGyos ; and are we to think that anything 
else can be meant by the Logos of the Epistle than that same 
Logos of the Gospel, ch. i. 1? And when in the Gospel the 
very same thing is said concerning the Logos which, in a more 
condensed form, is here said in the Epistle, Ev aivé Go?) 7, 
then truly He was in the beginning 0 AGyos Tis Swijs, yea, He 
was Himself the Life; for we read there, further, «al 4 G7 iv 
TO Pos THY avOpeTev, and this very das is in John i., vers. 5 
and 8, represented as the personal Logos Himself. 

As, then, in the Gospel the Logos was already identified with 
the das, and this again with the G7, it cannot seem strange that 
St John, in the parenthetical expression of ver. 2, does not go on 
to say, Kal 0 Noyos EfavepwOn, but Kat 1 Sor epavepoby. The 
argument which De Wette makes this change furnish against 
our explanation of the Noyos, falls therefore of itself to nothing. 

If now, before we pass on to ver. 2, we look back once 
more upon the whole combined substance and meaning of ver. 1, 
we derive confirmation, from a twofold consideration, of the 
correctness of our position in Sect. IV. of the Introduction ; 
viz., that the Apostle has nothing else in view, when he writes 
aTrayyédXopev, but his written Gospel. (1.) He declares, not 
Christ, who was from the beginning, and had been seen and 
handled by himself —the Logos,— but that which was from the 
beginning, that which had been heard, seen, beheld, handled, in 
His coming into the flesh, by himself the Apostle. Thus he 
declares concerning the Logos: the object of his announcement 
is not the dogma about Christ, but his experience about Christ. 
And such an announcement as that is not contained in the 
Epistle, but only in the Gospel. (2.) St John at the same time 
expresses this conception in such a form as should remind us, 
word for word, and point for point, of the announcement in the 
beginning of the Gospel; so that he here concisely recapitulates 
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and sums up the material collective substance of the Gospel, as it 
is in John i. 1 seq. pre-announced, and then, in the historical 
portion of the Gospel, John i. 19-xx. 31, unfolded. 


Ver. 2. That no doubt may remain on the readers’ minds 
upon the question, what they must understand by the Adyos Tis 
foAs, St John here expressly exhibits, in a parenthetical expla- 
natory clause, the great fundamental truth which he had already 
uttered in John i. 14. (1) That Sw, which constitutes the 
nature of the Adyos, is made manifest ; (2) it is that life which 
had been mpos tov Twarépa, and then appeared unto us; (3) this 
“O hv am apis, 6 axnkoaper,” K.T-X., this object which we an- 
nounce, is that very Sw itself. Thus by the Gw it is not an 
abstraction which is meant; but that substantially eternal per- 
sonal Being, which was from the beginning with the Father, 
and then was made manifest and tangible on earth. 

The three thoughts indicated above in order, which serve 
the purpose of showing us the identity of the Being named fw 
in ver. 2 with the object of the message described in ver. 1, 
as also the identity of the G7 with the Adyos, or exhibit most 
clearly the substantiality and personality of the G#—those 
three thoughts appear, ver. 2, in the following connection. Pre- 
supposing the readers’ understanding of the expression, 6 Adyos 
THs Gwijs, as explained by the Gospel, ch. i. 4—presupposing 
that they would also understand the Genitive tis Sais, ver. 1, 
as a Genitive of substance,—St John first of all confirms this 
way of understanding it, by laying down the fundamental sen- 
tence of all announcement of salvation, that this Life has been 
made manifest ; and thereby at the same time explains how 
“that which was from the beginning” could be “beheld and 
handled.” Certainly these words, “the Life was manifested,” 
considered in themselves alone, would themselves be still more or 
less indistinct and ambiguous. They might have been under- 
stood of an abstract fw, of some spiritual or physical energy of 
life; and as only expressing the fact that this life-energy had 
in some way or other been manifested in a chain of revelations 
and developments—just as the physical energies of nature are 
brought into manifestation by the production of manifold suc- 
eessive organisms. But the first verse, connected with its plain 
reference to John i. 4, must have already led the readers’ minds 
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to think of that personal eternal f2), which was itself the Adyos, 
and, accordingly, to interpret the ¢avepwOjjvar in the sense of a 
becoming visible and tangible: that no doubt, however, may 
remain upon this point, St John appends the second utterance, 
“ And we have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you that 
eternal Life.” That, namely, which he had seen (thus he sums 
up in brief the hearing, seeing, beholding, and touching of the 
first verse ; for the beholding is in reality the centre and chief 
of all these kinds of observation and perception, and here in 
ver. 2 it was not necessary to repeat the whole climax)—the 
Object mentioned in ver. 1,—which he can therefore bear witness 
to and announce, because he had seen Him, is to be understood 
by the %&7. And when he calls this “ Life” here “ eternal,” he 
only recapitulates the important point which had been already 
expressed in “ from the beginning,” and gives it that predicate 
which it bears in ch. v. 20—in the second from the last, as in 
the second from the first, verse of the Epistle.—a passage in 
which it is expressly said that Christ is that eternal Life. Thus 
has St John here, in ver. 2, uttered concerning the ») itself 
that which in ver. 1 he had begun to say concerning “that 
which was from the beginning,” and concerning the “ Word of 
Life,”— namely, that it was the Object of his announcement ; 
and this confirms the right interpretation of this “ Life” as sub- 
stantial and personal, and identical with Christ. After he has 
done this, and clearly defined the idea of this fw, he returns, 
thirdly, back to the first, the essential kernel-thought of ver. 2— 
“The Life hath become manifest”—and repeats this thought, 
which was there obscure, but which is here perfectly cleared up 
by his adding to the word “ eternal Life” the relative sentence, 
“which was with the Father, and was made manifest unto us.” 
And thus the “manifestation” is clearly defined, by the anti- 
thesis with “being with the Father,” as an entering into the 
sphere of time and space, into the sphere of visibility and historical 
existence. 

Thus we have here at the outset an example of the peculiar 
Johannean manner of thought and expression, which often ne- 
glects in its progress the line of a strictly dialectic development, 
moving in a circle, or rather in a spiral, going round and round 
a thought, illustrating it on all sides,—thus all the time ap- 
proaching its essence with more and more evident precision. 
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Having thus made the construction of thought in the second 
verse plain to our minds, we shall find that the individual words 
will present no great difliculty. The «ai which opens the verse 
we are neither required nor warranted to take in the sense of 
yap (with Beza, Grotius, Rosenmiiller, etc.). It is true that 
the main thought of ver. 2, “the Life was manifested,” contains 
an element which may be placed in an explanatory and demon- 
strative relation to ver. 1; that is, the “ becoming manifest” of 
the “ Life” would show how One “ from the beginning,” who 
was eternally existent, could have been also visible and palpable, 
—and thus the “and” might be substituted by “for”? But 
the scope of ver. 2 cannot be to unfold and solve that problem 
(upon which, indeed, as such, no emphasis is laidin ver. 1). The 
aim and purpose of the Apostle is simply to detach and isolate 
from the main thought, begun in ver. 1, “ We declare unto you 
the Word of Life who was from the beginning, and who was by 
us heard, seen with the eyes, beheld, and handled,” the objective 
idea involved in it, “ That eternal Being has become manifest,” 
and to make that objective idea independent in order to its con- 
Jirmation (though not without a connection still maintained with 
the thought of ver.1). Or, to make it still clearer: In the main 
period, vers. 1 and 3, the scope of the Apostle is to lay emphasis 
upon the truth and certainty of this amaryryédXew ; hence in it 
the grammatically ruling thought is this—Thus and thus we 
declare unto you, that is, a Being both eternal and yet visible to 
our eyes. Meanwhile, the idea that Christ was of an eternal 
nature, but that He had come into flesh and become visible, is 
only Jatent in the object of the clause. On the other hand, in 
the parenthesis, ver. 2, this latent objective, dogmatical idea or 
position is to be exhibited most formally as the great fundamental 
doctrine, and therefore is thus repeated with confirmation ; 
hence here the dominant thought is this—The life became 
manifest. Meanwhile, that which in vers. 1 and 3 appeared as 
the chief thought, takes in ver. 2 a rather subordinate place: 
“ And we have seen, and bear witness, and declare unto you— ;” 
yet, in such a manner that this subordinate thought, which gives 
expression to St John’s subjective relation, hastens back in its 
object to the objective dogmatical main doctrine of the paren- 
thesis (“ The eternal Life, which was with the Father, and hath 
become manifest”). 
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The «ai does not stand here in the sense of yap, which it 
never does; but this is an instance of that free, Hebraic con- 
junction of clauses, and members of clauses, which meets us 
everywhere throughout the writings of St John. 

The subject, 7 7, has received its explanation already 
on ver. 1. The opinions of those who have interpreted it as 
meaning doctrina de felicitate, or felicity itself, need scarcely be 
mentioned, much less refuted. 

"Edavepo6n—was manifested—is not to be regarded (with 
De Wette) as simply equivalent to cap& éyévero, was made 
flesh: although it is the same act of incarnation which is here 
and in John i. 14 described, yet it is exhibited under a different 
aspect and relation. Gavepotc@as is equivalent to Pavepds 
yiyverOat. The G7 as such, as it is 7pos Tov watépa, with the 
Father, is not for us men davepa, manifest, but concealing itself 
in the unsolved mystery of eternity. It has, however, become a 
davepa, visible to the eyes, yea, tangible to the hands, inasmuch 
as it became flesh in Jesus, and thus entered into the conditions 
of time and visibility. The cap& yiyverOar, therefore, desig- 
nates the objective process of the incarnation itself as such; the 
gavepwOjvat, the result as it respects our capacity of perceiving 
and understanding it. The former tells us what the Logos 
became in His incarnation as it regards Himself ; the latter, what 
He became for us. 

The three verbs, éwpdxapev, kal paptupotpev, nal amrary- 
yéAXowev, must evidently be united together’ (Cicumenius, 
Zwingli, Liicke), having for their common object the words tiv 
Cony THY aiéviov. Huther would separate the éwpaxaper, and 
provide for it an object adr#v out of the preceding Gm (“ And 
the Life is manifested, and we have seen it; and we, etc.’”). 
Fritzsche, De Wette, and Diisterdieck would separate off and 
divide the two verbs, cal éwpaxapev Kal waptupoduev, supplying 
both of them with an avryv, so that amayyéAXopev would stand 
quite alone with its t7v € aiwv. This very uncertainty where 
the sentence is to be cut into, whether after “seen” or after “ tes- 
tify,” betrays the forced character of the whole hypothesis. Cer- 
tainly, waptupotpev and amayyéAXouev are in their ideas more 
closely related than both are with éwpdxayev. On the other 


1 Cod. B. reads zai ¢ twpexeuev. But the spuriousness of this ¢é is 
admitted on all hands by critics. 
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hand, the opav and waprupeiv recur presently (compare John xix. 
35), as a compacted pair of ideas; so that it would not be well 
done to separate the two verbs by a grammatical severance of 
the construction. Assuredly, it is the scope of the Apostle to 
say, not that he saw the one thing and testified the other, but that 
he testified that itself. which he had seen ; and this takes effect 
only if both verbs have the same object. But then, again, the 
amayyédxrevwv is so closely connected in its idea with the waptupety, 
that after the waptupeiy also a grammatical severance is im- 
practicable. And why should we interpose or supply an object, 
when one stands evidently before us? According to Liicke’s 
and our construction, the great objective, “the Life was made 
manifest,’ stands in its own nervous independence; and the 
subordinate subjective thought, “and we have seen, and testify, 
and declare,” appears in its own unconfused clearness. Accord- 
ing to Fritzsche, on the contrary, the two members of the verse 
would be so ordered as to make the former contain, in connec- 
tion with the objective doctrinal statement, one half of the sub- 
jective utterance : 

A) And the Life hath appeared, and we have seen it, [and 

bear witness to it. | 

B) And we [bear witness, and] declare the eternal Life ; 
—which utterly confuses the whole sense. That, finally, at the 
end of the verse the éfavep@0n has a ijuiv connected with it, 
does not justify Diisterdieck’s conclusion, that the first ebavepoOn 
too must have the cal éwpdxayev connected with it, as it were 
in compensation of the #uév which it lacks. For, in the first 
member of the verse, the objective truth, that the Life had been 
manifested, is exhibited as such; in the second member, that 
subordinate thought, concerning the subjective relation of St 
John, is added, that he had seen this eternal Life, and bore 
witness, and declared it; and the third member, —that is, the 
relative clause dependent on “ eternal Life,’—leads back again 
to the objective fundamental thought, yet so that xow, in a very 
natural synthesis, the subjective side is touched, though slightly, 
by the »iv. 

As it respects the meaning of the three verbs, opav, as we 
have seen, takes here the place of tke whole climax contained 
in ver. 1, and indicates all that is included in eyewitness-ship 
and personal immediate experience. Maprtupeiy and arayyéd- 
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dew both signify an active announcement (compare upon pap- 
tupetv John xxi. 24); but the reference of waprupeiv is directed 
to the truth and absolute certainty of the object announced, 
while avayyéAXew points rather to the knowledge of the readers 
and hearers, which is to be increased. “ We have seen, and 
come forward as witnesses of it, and announce it unto you.” 
But that paprupetiv is used only in reference to dogmatic doc- 
trines, and not in reference to individual historical occurrences, 
is an assertion which has nothing to establish it, and which is 
glaringly refuted by such passages as John i. 34, xix. 35, xxi. 
24. The paprupety which is here spoken of, has, equally with 
the opav and the arayyéAnew, for its object the concrete histo- 
rical manifestation of the fw) ai@vvs in the life, sufferings, and 
resurrection of Christ. 

That the “ eternal life” is not to be understood of the vita 
per Christum nobis parta (Calvin), or of “ the true eternal life 
to be appropriated by believers,” but only of that personal 
which appeared in Christ, is established by the relative clause 
which is appended to it. By the attribute “ eternal” the idea 
of “ that which was from the beginning” is simply repeated ; 
yet so that this idea now comes forward in a purely objective 
form (“ eternal’’), while the “ from the beginning,’ as we saw 
above, is spoken rather from the subjective position of the be- 
holder, St John. In ch. v.11 Christ is called in the same sense 
fn aiévios,—a sense which is as different from the ordinary 
meaning of the expression in the New Testament (e.g., Matt. 
xxv. 46; John iii. 15), as the meaning of the expression Adyos 
(rod Ocod), John i. 1 seq., and 1 John i. 1 and Rev. i. 2, is from 
the customary use of that word; for example, in Heb. ii. 12 ; 
John xvii. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

The relative clause is appended with %7vs, not with the 
simple 4. Marvellous things have been seen or fancied by the 
expositors in this #7. According to Diisterdieck, the predica- 
tive definition which lies in the relative clause is by this rus 
not merely attached in a relative manner to the subject, but con- 
tains at the same time an explanatory and demonstrative refer- 
ence to the ruling sentence. “ We have seen, bear witness, 
and declare to you the eternal life, which namely (because it, to 
wit) was with the Father, but hath appeared unto us.” Sander 
explains: “ We announce to you the eternal life as being that 
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which, etc.” Huther thinks that it marks out what is uttered 
in the following words as something essentially added to the 
preceding idea. (But to which idea? That of the seeing and 
witnessing? or that of the “eternal life”?). All this seems to 
me far-fetched enough. The classical Greek éarus has certainly 
the signification “ whosoever,” gwicunque ; and then, when it 
refers to a definite object, the meaning of utgui, “as who,’ — 
the definite individual object being thereby carried back to a 
general idea lying at its foundation. And this “ as who” divides 
itself again into these meanings: (1.) “ who, to wit” (when 
the matter of the relative clause serves for the elucidation or 
establishment of the utterance in the main sentence) ; or (2.) 
“ who indeed” (when the matter of the relative clause serves 
for the exposition of the nature of the already well-known noun 
on which the relative in question immediately depends). Now, 
it is by no means to be denied that there are traces, even in the 
New-Testament writers, of a consciousness of the distinction 
which holds good in classical Greek between 6s and éo7us. It 
is true that in the two passages, Luke viii. 3, Acts xxiv. 1, 
éoTts appears to stand in a quite enfeebled meaning; on the 
other hand, Diisterdieck has correctly observed that in the pas- 
sages, Matt. 1. 6, vil. 15, xx. 1, xxv. 1, Mark iv. 20, Luke 
vii. 37, Acts x. 41, Rom. xi. 4, 1 Cor. v. 1, Phil. ii. 20 (to 
which he improperly adds Rey. xvii. 12, xix. 2), dots has the 
meaning of tovodtos és. ‘To these passages we would add the 
following: Rom. i. 82 (“such people as”); Heb. ii. 3; Mark 
xv. 7 (“ which such were, who”). Then we find our above- 
mentioned meanings 1 and 2 again in the following passages : 
(1.) “who, to wit,” Sine ii, 15; Gal. iv. 24; Heb. viii. 6 (where 
the relative ce introduces an element ital serves for the 
demonstration of the thought expressed in the main clause) : 
(2.) “who indeed,” Rom. 1. 25 (“ who indeed changed”) ; Rom. 
2 ( we, who indeed are dead to sin”); Eph. iii. 13 (“ in 
which indeed my glorying is”); Acts x. 47; and approximately 
also, Heb. xii. 5 and 2 Cor. ix. 11. In these passages the rela- 
tive clause unfolds something which lies, and is already assumed 
to be known, in the nature of the noun on which it depends. 
Which, then, of these interpretations suits do7vs in our passage ? 
Of the meaning tovodros és we must not think for a moment : 
that has most assuredly no place where the noun, which has a 
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relative clause connected with it, marks out a distinctive indivi- 
dual being, but only where it stands for a generic idea (as in 
Matt. ii. 6, “ Out of thee shall arise such a ruler as ;” Matt. 
vii. 15, “ Take heed of that kind of false prophets, which’). 
When, therefore, Sander would explain it, “ We declare unto 
you the eternal life as being such as,” he introduces a perfectly 
strange element into the text,—one which does not belong to the 
éo7vs, and which is opposed to the whole process of the thought ; 
for, the meaning of St John is evidently this, that the “ eter- 
nal Life” had been with the Father, and had been manifested 
actually and in Himself, and not merely that He was presented 
as such in the Apostles annunciation. ‘The signification “ which, 
that is,’ appears to me equally unsatisfactory in this passage. 
The statement that the Sw “was with the Father, and appeared 
unto us,’ could only in its second half serve the purpose of 
establishing the sentence that “we have seen it, and can bear 
witness ;” but the two halves are so co-ordinated, that we are 
not justified in considering the first as a merely preparatory, 
subordinate element of the clause. Thus the only signification 
of #rvs which seems suitable, is that of “ which indeed.” This, 
however, must not be taken in the sense suggested by Huther, 
that the matter of the relative clause was to be exhibited as an 
element “ essentially” added to the preceding thought; but in 
the sense that the matter of the relative clause is exhibited as 
an already known (from ver. 1), and consequently admitted, ele- 
ment of the preceding main clause, and the noun in it on which 
the relative clause depends. We can reproduce this, in the 
most exact manner possible to us, by the translation, “ which 
indeed (as before said) was with the Father, and was manifested 
unto us.” 

The first member of the relative clause, 4 pds Tov martépa, 
intimates in the direction towards the Father; altogether as in 
John i. 1, etc., it is said of the Logos, that He had ever been in 
the direction towards the Father: that is, not an action of God 
ad extra, towards the creature, but a Word in which the Father 
spoke to Himself, uttered His own existence before Himself, or 
Word of God to God. So also it is here said concerning the 
Son, that it was towards the Father. Thus, according to its 
eternal being and nature, it was not a life which streamed forth 
from God and towards the creature (to be produced, or already 
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produced), in order to call that creature into existence, or to 
fill it with powers of development; but a life which did indeed 
flow forth from the bosom of the Father, but which did at once 
return back into the bosom of the Father, in the ceaseless flow 
of the inmost being of God. We do violence to the passage, 
and weaken away its force, when (with the old Scholiasts) we 
interpret pos by év—an interpretation against which Basil de- 
livered his warning. But so, also, the translation “ bei,” with, 
in the sense of wapa (John xvii. 5), is not precise enough; and 
even the passage, John i. 18, 6 @p els Tov KoATOV TOD TraTpés, 
is not perfectly analogous, since e/s there, used in connection 
with a verb of rest, somewhat as in 1 Pet. v. 12,' defines the 
basis of support, and not, like zpés, the direction. We must 
leave this zpos here in the possession of its full signification, to 
which we are led by the analogy of Johni. 1. Moreover, it 
is to be acknowledged that this pos, used in connection with 
the fw, would present a great obscurity and the appearance of 
harshness, if the reference to these words, 6 Adyos Hv mpos TOV 
Qecov, did not shed its sufficient light over our passage. Con- 
sidered in itself, to wit, it is more easily understood when spoken 
of the Word, than when spoken of the Life, that it had been 
“to God, to the Father ;” since the Word contains already the 
idea of being spoken to a person, and therefore involves the 
notion of movement and direction, while this is at least not so 
clear in the case of the idea life. Here, however, we find new 
reason for holding fast the conviction of the strict and essential 
reference of this verse to the Introduction of the Gospel, on 
which it entirely rests. 

As God here receives, in relation to that personal Life which 
afterwards was manifested to the disciples in Jesus Christ, the 
name of Father, we may, with Huther, assert that the Logos is 
in reality, and is termed the “Son,” not simply from the time 
of His incarnation, and not only in relation to that incarnation, 


but already in respect to the mystery of His eternal existence 
in the Divine Trinity. 


" Quite of another kind are the passages, Mark ii. 1, xiii. 16; Luke 
xi. 7, where <ivas stands for 6s@nxéves, and eis expresses an actual motion: 
similarly, Matt. xxvi. 55, where the motion lies still in the éxade{oun» ; and 


Matt. xiii. 56, where civas certainly involves the idea of a continuous rela- 
tion of intercourse. 
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The second member of the relative clause, “and was mani- 
fested to us,” finds its explanation in that which has been 
already said upon the first €bavep@On, as also upon the construc- 
tion of the verse generally. 

It only remains that the inexhaustibly rich idea of the 7 
itself receive a more thorough and penetrating examination. It 
is self-evident, from John 1. 1, etc., that the Son of God is 
called “the Life,” not merely as He presents Himself in His 
incarnate being to us men as the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(John xiv. 6), redeeming us from death, and restoring to us 
our forfeited life, but also as He, in His primordial eternal 
existence, laid the ground of all life in the creature—all life, 
whether physical, or spiritual and ethical. But not in the sense 
that He, the Son, in contradistinction from the Father, had the 
Con as His own peculiar prerogative, so that to the Son the So» 
was appropriate, to the Father not (which has been most im- 
properly deduced by some from “ which was with the Father’) ; 
for against this John y. 26 most decisively speaks. The Father 
hath life in Himself, and hath given to the Son equally to have 
life in Himself. Thus the Son stands to the Father in the rela- 
tion of an eternal Receiver; the Father to the Son in the relation 
of an eternal Giver. But it is an eternal giving and receiving, 
in which we cannot conceive any not-yet-having-received on 
the part of the Son, any no-longer-giving, or having-done- 
with-giving, on the part of the Father, and which would make 
the gift itself consist in no other than the most proper essential 
possession of life, most essentially communicated from. eternity 
to the Son. For it is given to the Son so to have life in Himself, 
—in Himself, that is, as being His own substantial nature, even 
as it is in the Father,—in contradistinction to all creatures, 
which have their life communicated to them, not in themselves, 
and not in their proper inherent substance, but as something 
which they may lose, and (to speak scholastically) as an accidens. 
Indeed, this is what is precisely the idea of the creature,—the 
having life as something that is received, and that may be lost, 
in time. This being so, the deepest and most internal idea of 
life cannot be obtained by any process of abstraction applied to 
what is visible in the creature. In the creatures can be seen 
only, as it were, the reflection of some individual characteristics 
of that Se, which constitutes the eternal nature of God. The 
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life of the growing and self-reproducing organism, in opposition 
to the rigidity of inorganic dead matter; the livingness of the 
soul, which still actuates its body, in opposition to the state of 
death, in which the soul, separated from the body, is found in 
ans and @dvatos; the life of the spirit, which consists in the 
fellowship of love and holiness with God, its Original, in oppo- 
sition to the death of the spirit, which is for ever separated 
from God; finally, that eternal life, to which the children of 
God will attain, in opposition to eternal death ;—all these are 
only detached and several fragments of that eternal primitive 
life in God, of that essential fw, which in eternity had already 
manifested itself in its perfection through the generatio filit 
eterna, and which produced for itself a sphere of organic, 
psychical, and spiritual-moral life in which to move; which, 
moreover, in redemption has manifested itself (and still manifests), 
when He who » fw) mpos Tov matépa Hv devoted Himself to the 
opposite of the 2}, unto death, in order to lead the personal 
beings who lay in death, together with the «tics cvvwdSivovea 
(Rom. viii. 22), out of death into eternal life.—'The notion, or 
the idea, or the nature, or the substance, of that primal life, 
and wherein that in itself properly consists, is for ever with- 
drawn as a pvotypiov Ocod from our dim mortal eyes, and our 
stammering human speech ; we can only utter our thought of 
individual elements of it, and these only approximately, and 
never adequately defined. or, in that primordial life of God 
is the source of all organic-physical life, with the source of all 
spirit and spiritual life ;—in it is the source of all wisdom, in- 
separably one with the inexhaustible eternal spring of that love, 
in virtue of which the life of God could give no higher mani- 
festation of itself than this, that it, the eternal Son, should enter 
into the not-eternal sphere of time and sense, into the cdp&E— 
that it, the eternal #7, should enter into @dvartos, in order to 
approve itself by death as the true life which overcometh death 
(Acts iii. 15, ii. 24).— And thus we have, in the person of Him, 
who is the Sa) pavepwOeica, the life, and the source of all life 
—spiritual, moral, psychical, and that which will awaken and 
glorify the body again. If we have Him in us, we bear within 
us eternal life itself implanted. 


In ver. 3 the Apostle resumes the sentence which had been 
E 
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begun in ver. 1, and interrupted by the parenthesis, in order 
to give it its completion. It is customary, after a long paren- 
thesis, for the same member of the sentence, which before 
the parenthesis had been established and fully developed, to be 
once more repeated, though in an abbreviated form, and in its 
most important points (to serve which purpose, we usually 
insert “TI say ;” and the Romans had their “sed”). The object 
of the sentence had in this case preceded ; the transitive verb, 
with the subject latent in it, is now to be expected; therefore 
the object must now be in some manner resumed. But the 
object consisted of three parts: that is, the two members of 
the relative clause, “that which was from the beginning,” and 
“that which we have seen,” etc.; and, moreover, added to 
these, the appositional clause, “concerning the Word of Life.” 
Which, then, of the elements of this threefold object must be 
resumed, when the sentence is taken up again? The apposi- 
tional appendage, “ of the Word of Life,” will of necessity fall 
away, since it was that which gave occasion to the parenthesis 
itself, and therefore was a diversion from the main clause ; 
moreover, that had received its full development in the paren- 
thesis, and was so clearly still before the readers’ thought that 
it needed no reference or resumption. So also the first member 
of the relative clause, which furnished the object in ver. 1,—to 
wit, “that which was from the beginning,” —had been repeated 
already, so far as its meaning went, in the parenthesis; and i 
therefore needed not to be resumed. ‘Thus there remains only 
the second member of the relative clause, to wit, “ that which 
we have heard—handled.” This member contains the expres- 
sion of the subjective position which St John assumed, as an 
eyewitness, to the object which he has to announce; this sub- 
jective side it is which stands in the nearest actual relation to 
the governing verb, “we declare ;” from this subjective side 
had the parenthesis, as we have seen, diverged to the objective 
dogmatic representation of the object itself; in ver. 2 the ob- 
jective side had taken the ascendency, and the subjective side 
had retreated into a subordinate place. Now, therefore, this 
subjective side, which is the principal matter in the main state- 
ment of vers. 1 and 3, and which in the second member of the 
relative clause had been expanded into a full climax, must 
again be resumed and made prominent. This is done by the 
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words, “that which we have seen and heard.” For, it is easily 
understood that the whole climax is not to be repeated in its 
entire extent, but only in its quintessence. And this takes 
place in a precise and suggestive manner by the so-called 
chiasmus (or limitation). The climax had advanced from the 
mere “hearing” to the “seeing;” the recapitulation begins at 
once with this higher, more immediate evidence, the “seeing,” 
and then follows the less direct “hearing:”* “That which 
we have (thus) seen and heard” (equivalent to, “not merely 
heard, but also seen”’). 

Now follows the governing verb of the sentence, arayryénr- 
Aopev Kal buiv, which includes in itself the subject of the sen- 
tence. This is the reading of A.B.C., Syr., Vulg., Did., Aug. ; 
and Lachmann and Tischendorf have done right to receive into 
the text the cai wanting in the Text. Rec. That this cad was in- 
troduced negligently, as from the cai duets which follows, is not 
a happy conjecture of De Wette. It is altogether in St John’s 
style to mark such antitheses, as often as they occur, by the ad- 
dition of a cai (comp. John xvii. 18, cay; ver. 19, cat adrol; 
ver. 21, cal adroi; ver. 24, caxeivot, etc. Grotius also well com- 
pares the “ abundantia” in the passage, John vi. 51). But, when 
De Wette urges against the reading cai tuiv that St John 
must then have announced his message already to others (which, 
however, is nothing inconceivable in itself !), his argument rests 
upon a perfect misunderstanding of the xat duty. Not in oppo- 
sition to others, to whom he had already announced that “ Word 
of Life,’ but in opposition to himself the eyewitness, he writes, 
“ That which we have seen, we declare now also to you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with ws.” (Grotius: ut et vos ipsi non 
minus quam nos fructum inde percipiatis.) The «at before 
vpeis is certainly a stronger pleonasm than the xai after aray- 
yéAXopev. For, the idea of co-ordination and common participa- 
tion which is expressed by «atl before tyes, - already perfectly 
expressed i in the idea of “fellowship with us.” On that account 
the cat before vpets would be, logically, per -fecth ly unaccountable, 7 if 
it were not simply an emphatic repetition of the preceding Kat 


1 De Wette misses this delicacy of the change when he suggests that 
the épdy is used because the words éQavepady guiv had preceded in the close 
of ver.2. The beginning of ver. 3 is not joined on to the parenthesis, ver. 
2, but diverges from it and leads back again to ver. 1. 
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vutv. And therefore this «al between dmayyé\Xouev and vyiv 
must be genuine. 

“That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
and seen with our eyes, and handled with our hands, that de- 
clare we also to you.” Since the object of this declaration is 
not the idea of Christ, but the experiences of the Apostle in 
relation to Christ; since he is speaking of an annunciation of 
Christ in His historical manifestation, the act of the amaryyédnew 
cannot be made to mean the act of writing the Epistle. Sander, 
indeed, has tried to discover in ch. i. 1, etc., ii. 18, ii. 1, etc., 
iv. 1-3, iv. 9, 14, and v. 6, “historical declarations ;” yea, he 
is persuaded that our azayyé\Xouer itself “contains a very 
momentous historical announcement.” But, when we find that 
the most zealous endeavours of those who will detect every- 
where in the Epistle historical matter, can bring nothing more 
decisive to light than these examples, we can but be the 
more firmly persuaded that the Epistle does not contain any 
such amayyédAew as that of which vers. 1 and 3 speak. Our 
atrayyéhopev is still more clearly seen not to refer to the 
Epistle, when we take notice of the cat tatra ypadopev, which 
actually describes the act of writing the Epistle, and which, 
standing by the side of the azrayyéA oper, distinguishes the one 
from the other. And ver. 5 cannot shake our position: since 
there St John does nothing more than extract the kernel and 
quintessence of that dryyeAda which he had announced to his 
readers in the Gospel (and that, obviously, taken from that part 
of this a@yyedda which contains what the disciples had heard 
from the lips of Jesus), in order to derive from it practical and 
hortatory deductions. St John does not introduce in ver. 5 
the ayyedla promised in ver. 3; but he reminds them in ver. 5 
of that message which had been brought to them in his Gospel, 
and which had been mentioned as such in ver. 3. 

Thus it is certain that in the azrayyédXoper of ver. 3 the act 
of writing the Epistle isnot intended. Several recent expositors 
(Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck) more or less acknowledge this ; 
but then they persist in regarding the azayyé\\opev as meaning 
an altogether universal description of the apostolical teaching 
generally, or at least of that of St John (oral, to wit) in parti- 
cular. ‘The former is absolutely out of the question; for the 
characteristics of that teaching, as given in vers. 1-8, do not at 
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all fit the doctrinal work of the Apostles collectively, whereas 
they contain all the specific traits of the peculiar doctrinal sys- 
tem of St John in avery marked manner. But not only so: 
there is in the words—as these expositors admit in their expo- 
sition of the passage—such a significant allusion to the Jntyo- 
duction of St John’s Gospel, that this alone, and of itself, would 
suggest the thought that the Apostle had in his mind, when he 
wrote the arayyéANoper, the transmission of his written Gospel. 
In this case the words of vers. 1-3 have a very definite practical 
scope: he introduces to them the Gospel which accompanied 
the Epistle, and then appends, in the “these things we write,” 
the design and scope of his Epistle itself. The relation of the 
two writings, now lying before his eyes—the written Gospel 
and the Epistle to be written, which should accompany each 
the other—is the theme of vers. 1-4. But what end would, on 
the other hand, have been answered, if the Apostle had placed 
his Epistle, which he was about to write, over against his general 
oral teaching on other occasions, and established a relation be- 
tween one and the other? If it had been his design to express 
the thought, that in all which he had ever preached to them— 
that is, in his teaching that Jesus was the Christ, or that the 
Logos became flesh—he had not preached dreams and inven- 
tions, but certain and experienced truth,—if that had been his 
object, he would not have co-ordinated the object of his preach- 
ing (that the Logos had become flesh, or that Jesus was from 
the beginning) with the sentence that he had experienced and 
known this experimentally (as he does, 6 jv aw apyis, 6—éwpa- 
kapev), but. he would then necessarily have made the former 
the subject and the latter the predicate. (“That which we 
make known unto you, that Jesus was from the beginning, and 
hath appeared unto us, we have heard and seen with our eyes,” 
etc.) Thus he does not write. But he places the declaration, 
“That which was from the beginning, that which we have 
heard, seen, etc., that announce we unto you,’ by the side of 
the second declaration, “ And these things we write unto you ;” 
so that, in the former, the dwayyéAXopuev is the emphatic pre- 
dicate of the whole clause,—and with this emphasis in ver. 3 
(after the parenthesis) isolated and made prominent, —and thus 
is that which he expressly designs to say concerning the Object. 
But we can hardly suppose that he intends now first, in the 
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Epistle, to communicate to them the information or new intelli- 
gence that he declared, or was wont to declare (in oral teaching), 
that which was from the beginning, etc. On the other hand, 
these words have a very important significance if St John 
actually communicates to them what was new intelligence, that 
he transmitted to them, in company with this Epistle, the an- 
nunciation characterized in ver. 1, that is, his written Gospel. 

So also the xat tpiv receives, on this view, a strong and 
lively reference. “That which we Apostles have beheld and 
experienced, that ye also, who have not been eyewitnesses of 
Christ’s life, shall experience.” And this took place simply 
through the announcement and exhibition of the concrete life 
of Christ, as contained in the written evangelical narrative. 

And now from the main clause—which begins in ver. 1 
with “that which was from the beginning,” and ends with 
“that declare we unto you”—depends a clause of the design : 
“that—Jesus Christ.’ This, again, consists of two members : 
there is a twofold end which St John would gain by the trans- 
mission of his written Gospel. The two members are (as 
Zwingli and Calvin excellently remarked) parallel with the two 
members of our Lord’s petition in the High-priestly prayer, 
John xvii. 21 :— 
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Thus the final and highest positive end which St John aimed 
to attain by his Gospel was this, that the High-priestly prayer 
of Jesus should have its fulfilment in his readers; that they 
(1) should grow as living members into that fellowship, the 
mother-stem and centre of which was the disciples themselves, 
—into that fellowship, the members of which among them- 
selves were one, but the common unity of which (2) has its 
internal ground of life in the unity in which every individual 
stands with the Father and the Son. It is obvious, accordingly, 
that the two members of this final statement of the design do 
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not simply stand side by side in external conjunction, but are 
most internally and livingly one. The latter specifies the in- 
ternal living ground and principle of life, on which the former 
grows, and on which alone it can be brought to perfection. 
This relation of the two members is grammatically expressed by 
the 5¢ which is added to the particle cai. Kal 5é, et vero, inti- 
mates that the second member is not simply appended or added 
on to the former : the combination expresses at the same time the 
introduction of a new turn, or more distinct essential definition 
given, to the thought that preceded. Compare John vi. 51, 
where the thought, “I am the living bread,” receives, through 
the added clause, “and the bread, which I will give, is My 
Jlesh,” a new turn and more exact modification. (Otherwise in 
John viii. 17, xv. 27, where the xaé is not the leading conjunc- 
tion which connects the clauses, but 5é; «a/ referring, in the 
sense of also, to an individual noun in the sentence—in ¢h. 
vili. 17 to vowos, in xv. 27 to dmets—so that there we must 
translate “ but also.’’) 

The second member of our final clause has no verb, no 
copula; for, the reading Kat 7 Kowevia dé 1 jeTépa 7 peta TOD 
matpos K.T.d. is decidedly spurious—the 7 being found only in 
one lesser codex, and in some versions where it has no critical 
significance whatever. But, though the 7 does not stand in the 
text, it must be supplied; that is, we must regard the second 
clause as dependent still upon the wa (Vulg., Aug., Beda, Eras- 
mus, Zwingli, Gicolamp., Luther, Calvin, Grotius, etc). Other 
expositors (Episcopius, Bengel, Diisterdieck, Sander, Huther) 
would supply éor/. But this rends the second clause out of its 
natural reference to the first, and reduces it to a merely explana- 
tory remark. No, it is the design of St John, in his azrayyenia, 
that that prayer of Jesus should be fulfilled on both its sides : 
that his readers should enter into fellowship with the disciples, 
and that this fellowship should have its living principle of life 
in the fellowship with the Father and the Son. 

Instead of the év dow of John xvii. 21, St John substitutes 
the idea of the xowwvia. And this receives light from John 
xvil. itself. It is not merely a made fellowship, as it were rest- 
ing upon agreement ; also, it is not a merely ethical fellowship, 
resulting from a previous community of disposition in the indi- 
viduals ; but it is a fellowship of being and nature, having its 
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root in this, that those who partake of it are begotten of the 
same omépwa Ocod (1 John ii. 9), and are penetrated by the 
same powers of a heavenly and glorified life. And on that very 
account ts this fellowship of the members essentially, and in its 
root, a fellowship with the Father and the Son :—with the 
Father, who giveth His o7répua, that is, His Holy Spirit, and 
thereby draweth to the Son; with the Son, in union with whom 
the regenerate soul groweth up through the Holy Spirit as a 
member with the Head. “Concerning what fellowship he 
speaks this, and what society he thereby understands, the words 
expound: not alone that peace, concord, and brotherly amity, 
by which men are joined to men ; but that by which there is an 
indissoluble union of men with God in spirit and soul by faith, 
and hereafter eternal life with Him. This is that for which 
Christ prays the Father, John xvi.” (Zwingli.) 

' “That ye may have fellowship with us’ —this is the formal 
statement here of the Saviour’s “ that they may be one.” Christ 
prays absolutely that “ they all” who “should believe on Him” 
(ver. 20) might be one. St John has to do with a number of 
specific individuals, who are to be incorporated into the body of 
that mavtes év dvtes. The already-existing body, into which 
they are incorporated, appears here as “ we;” it consists of the 
already-existing older generation of those who had been eye- 
witnesses of Jesus. Those to be incorporated, or in process of 
being incorporated, are the readers to whom he is writing: these 
are, by the words cai tpets (the form of which is explained, as 
we have seen, by the preceding xai tiv), set over against the 
nets. They are to have fellowship with the “us ;” thus, are to 
be incorporated into the already-present cowwvia. 

“And that our fellowship (sc. may be, 7) with,” ete. “ Our 
fellowship,” naturally, is not that fellowship in which the eye- 
witness stood already, alone and exclusive of the “you ;” but the 
“our” is here used in community of meaning. “ Our fellow- 
ship ; that in which we already stood, and into which ye are now 
to enter, and must more and more increase.” 


Ver. 4. The first longer and more complex portion of the 
introductory section is now followed by a second, shorter, and 
less difficult portion. With the first main sentence is now co- 
ordinated a second, closely connected with it by the particle xaé. 
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“ And these things we write unto you, that our joy may be 
full.” But, first of all, we must establish the reading. Instead 
of dpiv, Cod. B. has zyets, a reading which is here certainly 
opposed to internal probability. For, although St John not 
seldom (e.g., John vi. 51) adds the personal pronoun which was 
already contained in the verb, yet he does so only in cases where 
some additional emphasis requires it. Lut here an emphasized 
nets would be altogether out of keeping. It would only intro- 
duce again with new force the antithesis between *pe?s and 
vets which met us in ver. 3, but which had been just done 
away by the common jjuerépa ; and the thought of ver. 4 does 
not give any occasion for this, since here the contrast is pro- 
minent between cat tadta and that which had preceded, but not 
between the “ye” and “we.’ (“ And this we write, that—,” 
-but not, “And this write we ;” for that this Epistle was written 
by St John, and not by the readers themselves, was evident 
enough already.) These internal arguments against els are 
so strong, that they would be decisive against the reading, even 
if it were supported by much stronger testimony than a single 
codex. The variations of the codd. are much more important 
at the end of our verse, between 2) yapa 7uav and ) yapa buon." 
‘“Hydr is the reading of B.G., of aseries of the lesser authorities, 
of some Fathers (Theoph., G2cumen.), and the Slavonic Version. 
Lachmann, therefore, received sav into the text of his greater 
edition, as Mill had done before him. If sav be genuine, the 
Apostle again resumes the common 7jerépa, “that our (common) 
joy may be perfected.” Now it is obviously more probable that 
a transcriber should continue—whether involuntarily by over- 
sight, or by design—the tuoév after the tuiv which had just 
preceded, than that he should correct a plain tuay into aap 
on account of the #etépa of ver. 3. For this reason I am not 
disinclined to hold 7ev, with Lachmann, as the true reading ; 
and as such it throws a finer tone into the meaning, Even the 
origination of the reading ypdpopev jets seems to point that 
way. For it manifestly sprang from the (perverted) endeavour 
to introduce once more the antithesis between we and you in 
ver. 4, which had been done away in ver. 3; and, therefore, we 
may assume that the first codices, which had read ypadopev 
1 Athirdreading, 4 yapa quay ev dui» (only in the Syr. and Erpen. Vers.), 
owes its origin evidently to the wish to combine the two other readings. 
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jets, would read also yapa tuav. And thus we have a double 
explanation of the spurious tjuev. But this makes it all the more 
significant, that Cod. B., which received from those (now lost) 
codices the ypadouev mets, nevertheless suffered the yapa 
juev (unsuitable with the former) to remain; evidently because 
this 7jaév was too well otherwise authenticated, or too generally 
acknowledged as genuine. For the rest, the variation yields no 
essential difference of thought. 

“ And these things” points manifestly to the Epistle. But 
when Diisterdieck says that it points “ not merely to vers. 1-3 
(to which Sander refers it !), but also to the whole Epistle,” this 
is far from being the right manner of putting it. Strictly to 
vers. 1-3 the «al radra cannot refer, since “ and these things 
we write” is introduced as a second and different clause, added 
to the “that which was from the beginning—we declare,” 
and with a new and perfectly independent design (that your 
joy may be full). On the other hand, we cannot say (with 
Socinus) that cat tadra refers to the remainder of the Epistle 
only, to the exclusion of what precedes in vers. 1-3. In fact, 
the «ai Tatra refers to no individual passage or portion of the 
Hpistle as such, but to the Epistle as such in contradiction to 
the Gospel, which had been referred to in vers. 1-3. The one 
writing is co-ordinated with the other, and not one part of the 
Epistle with any other. 

The design with which the Apostle adjoined his Epistle to 
his Gospel is expressed in the words, “ that our joy may be 
perfected.” The point of the design is not in the idea of the 
joy, but in the making perfect of that joy. It is not that the 
joy is to be added to the fellowship, ver. 3, as something dif- 
ferent and separable from it ; but that joy which is presupposed, 
though not stated, to have been already imparted in the fellow- 
ship, is to be brought to its consummation. And this it is which 
shows most decisively the internal preferableness of the reading 
nuov. The mutual joy—first the comfort and confidence of 
faith in the readers after evil overcome, and then the joy of the 
Apostle in the faith and fidelity of his people, and this mutual, 
common joy connected with the blessed joy of both in God— 
must be brought to its perfection. In order to the accomplish- 
ment of this, he adjoins to his written Gospel, which contained 
the material for the overcoming of all Gnostic assaults, the 
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present /pistle, in which he shows the application of that de- 
fensive material, and teaches his readers how to use their 
weapons,— opening up to them the abyss, but also unfolding to 
their eyes the glory of fellowship with Him who is light. 

The idea of the yapd, and also the order of words 1 yapa 
mAnpodrat, point again for their origin to the Gospel of St John 
(ch. xv. 11, xvii. 13). As ver. 3 manifestly connects itself with 
ver. 21 of the High-priestly prayer, so also we are reminded 
by ver. 4 of the passage in ver. 13 of the same John xvii. And 
there we find the same participle, wewAnpopévn, used which is 
used in our passage. Christ utters, before He goeth to the 
Father, and while He is still é€v 7@ xédcp@ with His disciples, 
tadta (Lis Farewell-Discourses), va éywot Thy yapay THY € wiv 
TETANPwMEVHY é€v Eavtois—that they might have His joy 
fulfilled in themselves. And here the veteran St John would 
add to his Gospel this further Epistle, as a word of remembrance 
and farewell, in order that the joy—the joy of victory in the 
confidence of having overcome the world (for this is the kind 
of joy which is meant, as in John xvii. 9-16, so also in the scope 
of this Epistle, the final section of which, as we shall see, treats 
expressly of the “ victory over the world,” so that the climax 
of the whole Epistle is in this vex7)—might be perfected in 
them, as it was perfected in him (hence the yapa 7uav, used in 
common, which strictly corresponds with the év éavtots, John 
xvil. 13, and embraces both points in one). 

It is therefore not quite right to view this joy (with Zwingli, 
(Kcolampad., Diisterd., Huther, etc.) in a too generally dogmatic 
light, and make it simply the blessed experience of salvation 
flowing from fellowship with God, or the tranquillitas con- 
scientia. This effaces the delicate antithesis between vers. 3 
and 4, and disturbs the full meaning of the relation to John 
“xvii. 13. The yapda is here, what it is in John xvii., that joyful- 
ness which is grounded on the assurance that the children of 
God, although in the world, yet are not of the world, and that 
the world can have no advantage over them, either inwardly 
through temptation, or outwardly through persecution. Prac- 
tically considered, this yapd is always present wherever that 
kowevia, ver. 3, is present (this is itself more fully unfolded 
afterwards, ch. iii. 10 and 14), and not present where that 
xowavia is wanting ; therefore St John can (as we stated above) 
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take it for granted as self-understood, that with that xowwvia 
this apa will also be given. But as certainly as in practical 
reality these two are ever united, so certain is it that they ex- 
hibit two distinct sides of one and the same divine life. The 
Kowevia is the positive relation to the brethren, and to the 
Father and the Son; the yapa (understood in the sense of John 
xvii. 13) refers essentially to the hostile relation of Christians to 
the Koopos. 

And how plain does this make the connection of the two 
distinct ends of ver. 3 and ver. 4 with the means specified for 
their attainment! His Gospel, the positive historical amayyedia 
of the eternal Aéyos in His historical manifestation, St John 
gives to his readers, in order that the High-priestly petition of 
John xvii. 21 might be fulfilled; that is, in order that the 
positive end might be attained, of incorporating them into that 
fellowship of the body of Christ which depends upon fellowship 
with its living Head. But St John appends to the Gospel his 
Epistle,—with its hortatory application of essential doctrine, 
with its distinction and diagnosis of light and darkness, with its 
exhibition of the relation of Christians to the xdcpos (ch. iii.), 
with its delineation of all the distinctive marks of the anti- 
christian power of temptation, and earnest warning against it, 
with, finally, its final and conclusive triumph of vex over the 
Koojzos,—in order that that other High-priestly petition, John 
xvil. 13, might be fulfilled, in the attainment of his readers to 
a consummate joy of warfare and victory; an attainment never 
possible save when the Christian, though still in the world, is 
really sundered from the world, saved from its seductions, and 
inaccessible to its ensnaring arts. 


PART THE FIRST. 


CENTRE OF THE ayyeAia: GOD IS LIGHT. 
Ch. i. 5-ch. ii. 6. 


St Jony, in ver. 5, lays down the central point and kernel 
of that message, of which he had spoken in ver. 3, viz., of that 
which was contained in his written Gospel. He does not here 
introduce (as we have shown above)—he does not introduce in 
ver. 5 the ayyedla which was in view, ver. 3; but he reminds 
them in ver. 5 of the message brought already in his Gospel, 
handed over to his readers, and mentioned as such in ver. 3. 
For this was the strict relation of his Epistle to his Gospel, 
that in the Gospel he declared his experimental knowledge of 
the manifested Logos as such, objectively and historically ; but 
in the Kpistle he as it were dogmatically sets forth the indi- 
vidual sides of the revelation of the Logos, and of His nature, 
and draws from them their practical consequences, whether 
hortatory or polemical. 

But he begins this development, ver. 5, with a declaration 
which does not contain one aspect simply, in connection with 
the rest, but is itself the central point and source of all the re- 
velation of God, from which all the other truths are derived. 
Hence he can write at once: cal éotw atitn 7) ayyeNla Hr, 
K.T.A.: the message heard from Jesus Christ, and the whole 
message, is presented in the truth, 671 6 Ocds das éotw—that 
God is light. And thus we may explain the éoriv which is so 
emphatically placed first in that sentence. For, the reading cat 
éotiv avrn is authenticated by Codd. B.C.G., Theophyl., Gicu- 
menius, and others; and the circumstance that St John else- 
where (ch. ii. 25, ii. 11 and 23, v. 11 and 14) writes «at 
ain éoriv, so far from being an argument against the genuine- 
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ness of the reading (as Diisterdieck thinks), confirms it very 
strongly; for, it is much more probable that a transcriber 
should have conformed our passage to those later ones (where, 
however, St John is developing only individual doctrines of the 
revelation of Christ, and therefore uses less emphasis), than 
that a transcriber should have arbitrarily violated St John’s 
customary usage by placing the word éoriv in the forefront of 
the whole sentence. Thus he writes very emphatically: “ And 
truly is this the message ;” by placing the éoriv first, he stimu- 
lates the attention to the following airy, and throws upon this 
word a stronger accent. Kai aitn éotiv 4) ayyenia, HET =Dny 
would run in Hebrew nyown nxn; on the other hand, the «at 
€oTly QUTN, K.T.A., would ‘correspond to the Hebrew nst nm 
nyown, Instead of ayyenria the Text. Rec. reads évrayyeXia ; but 
external testimonies (A.G. and the Fathers), as well as the inter- 
nal argument that émayyedia everywhere occurs in the sense 
(here unsuitable) of “ promise,” decide in favour of ayyenia. 
The conjecture of Socinus and Episcopius, who would read 
atayyenia, has everything against it; for this word does not 
occur in any MS. of our passage, nor anywhere in the New 
Testament. 

“‘ The message which we have heard from Him, and declare 
unto you,” is in its essence no other than that same dmrayyédXew 
which had been the subject of ver. 38, but now modified, and seen 
more closely under one particular aspect. That which he had 
heard, and seen with his eyes, beheld, and handled with his 
hands—his experimental knowledge of the Incarnate Logos— 
St John declares in the Gospel. Here also he speaks of the 
very same announcement contained in the Gospel: the quint- 
essence and the radical principle of this annunciation, which 
he is now in the act of transmitting to the readers in the 
written Gospel, he will now in these verses of the Epistle 
concentrate and develop; he will exhibit that in which the 
announcement, received from Christ and delivered to the 
Ephesians, consisted, as viewed in its central principle. He 
therefore characterizes it according to those two several critical 
points which had been already brought forward in vers. 1 and 
3; that is, (1) as one that had been derived from Christ, and 
(2) as by him communicated to his readers. Only he does not, 
as to the former of these points, repeat the hearing, beholding, 
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and handling ; here he specifies only the hearing, and that for 
a good reason. For, this supreme truth, which he will here 
specify by name as the source of all the other developments of 
the revelation of God in Christ, and therefore as the quint- 
essence of all announcement concerning Christ—the truth 
that God is light—has preeminently in itself the character of 
a doctrinal statement. It came forward especially in the doc- 
trine of Christ (although, like every other part of the revelation 
of God, actually manifested also in the person and life of the 
Redeemer) ; it was uttered, viz., in those discourses of our 
Lord in which He disclosed and opened up to His disciples His 
own nature, as also the nature of the Father (John xiv. 9), 
and thus the nature of the Triune God, and revealed to them 
that His nature was light (John i. 19, etc., vii. 12, ix. 5, 
xi. 9, etc., xii. 35, etc., and 46; comp. Luke xi. 35, xvi. 8). 
Viewed in relation to this its ultimate source, the ayyedia 
appears preeminently as one that had been sKxovcpévn, as one 
that had been received from the lips of Christ. Christ had 
announced to His disciples that God Himself, and He Himself 
the Son of God, was light; and St John announces it over 
and again, on his part, to his readers (this ve-announcement is 
expressed by avayyé\new, renunciare ; comp. John xvi. 13-15, 
and Erasmus and Diisterdieck on this passage). 

Thus in this verse the central point of the whole Johannzean 
ayyeXia is introduced; and it certainly is not true that ver. 5 
connects itself with ver. 4 as a “ condition,’ under which alone 
the disciples must enter into the fellowship mentioned in vers, 
3, 4 (a view which Huther, §. 14 of his Commentary, holds, 
while he mentions it in §. 15 as “ incorrect’’). 

That main position and central point of the message is now 
exhibited in the words: 67s 6 Oeds das éore. With utmost 
emphasis the negative side is added: kai cxotia év ai7@ ovK 
éotw ovdeuia. As it respects the literal understanding of the 
phraseology, das is the qualitative predicate, and says that God 
in His nature is light; not that He (as Luther's translation 
expresses it) is a Light among many. But, if we would pene- 
trate into the deeper meaning of this saying, that God is light, 
we are encountered by the same difficulty which met us in the 
interpretation of the fw, ver. 1, and that in an increased 
degree. When Diisterdieck would explain the idea of the 
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gos by that of “the believer’s walk in light being a ray of the 
Divine light,’ he moves in a circle, and explains idem per 
idem; when he goes on to reduce the idea of light to that of 
holiness, blaming Calovius for understanding it at once of the 
holiness and the omniscience of God, and then presently after- 
wards assures us that the idea of light cannot be referred to 
mere abstract holiness, he altogether fails to make the matter 
in any degree more comprehensible. It will be more helpful 
to set out by reminding ourselves that the declaration, God is 
light, is not peculiar to St John alone, but is found through- 
out the Holy Scriptures: so in Ps. civ. 2, the creaturely light 
of the stars is represented as a garment of God; and to Ezekiel 
and Habakkuk God appeared visible as a light (comp. Rey. i. 
14, and iy. 3), as in Dan. ii. 22 God is exhibited as light in 
reference to His omniscience; and in St Paul (Rom. xii. 12; 
Hph. v..8;°2 Cor. vi. 145'1 ‘Thess. v. 5; ,1 Tim. wig 6) St 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 9), and St James (James i. 17), we find the 
opposition of light and darkness, with the declaration that God 
dwelleth in light, or is the Father of light. But the simple 
statement, that God Himself in His very nature is light, is 
strictly peculiar to St John. And, in penetrating its meaning, 
all those other passages serve indeed to point out the way; but 
they only lead us a few degrees nearer to the thing itself —they 
do not lead us into the very heart of it, and in fact receive more 
light from our present passage than they throw upon it. For, 
all that is here and there said concerning the contrast of walk- 
ing in the light and walking in the darkness, only serves gene- 
rally to show us this much, that the entire category has not 
merely a physical and metaphysical, but also and most espe- 
cially an ethical side; but, in order to understand wherefore 
the walking in the Spirit of God is described as a walking 
in the light, we must first of all know wherefore God Himself 
is as to His nature described as light. 

In order to perceive this clearly, we must remember in this 
case—as analogously in the case of the fw above—that all 
which we are accustomed to term “light” in the domain of the 
creature, whether with a physical or a metaphysical meaning, is 
only an effluence of that one and only primitive Light, which 
appears as the nature of God. But, in order to penetrate into 
this primal and incommunicable idea of light, it is necessary, 
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before every other question, that we ask what there is in com- 
mon between those various kinds of creaturely light. The 
starting point for this is found in the passage, Gen. i. 3. The 
beginning of the Divine creative energy, as directed to the 
lower domain of creation, designated as ys, and as yet confused 
and orderless, consisted in this, that He commanded, “ Let there 
be light.” Thus light—physical light, to wit—was not some- 
thing brought down and added to the already prepared sub- 
stances and organisms, enlightening them, and making them 
subjectively visible; but it was rather the supreme source of all 
cosmical organization, chemical separation, and organic develop- 
ment. But physical light is in itself a phenomenon of move- 
ment, a life in enlightening bodies which makes their minutest 
particles vibrate, so that these their life-vibrations communicate 
themselves in beams issuing in all directions to the surround- 
ing (transparent) bodies; and thus the light is that life-action 
of shining bodies, by means of which it is their nature to give 
intelligence outwardly of their presence, to declare themselves, to 
speak of themselves to. others, to make themselves and their own 
nature manifest to all around. It belongs to the essence of the 
shining body to be for others; the dark body is shut up in itself, 
Consequently the light—even the physical light—is, in its 
inmost essence, as life, so also love; and, since it is the laying 
open of its own being, it is also truthfulness. But the shining 
body does not manifest itself only,—it shines upon other 
dark bodies not its own, which in their own nature were shut 
up in themselves. Its beams strike upon their surfaces; and, 
as the vibrating life meets here with opposition, it rebounds 
back on all sides, and gives in every direction notice of the 
existence and the nature of the body dark in itself. In this 
lies an ascendency of light over darkness: that which is in 
itself dark is, in spite of itself, drawn by the light to the light, 
made manifest, and disclosed as it is. Yea, more than that: 
physical light is for organisms a condition of their life; the 
opaque body is not only enlightened by the light, but quickened 
also; as the light is life, so also it diffuses life. But it is mani- 
fest that this physical light is more than a mere parable or 
symbol of the metaphysical and ethical light; indeed, there 
exists between all three more than mere analogy or resemblance. 
Physical light is for us creatures the real basis of metaphysical 
= 
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knowledge: not only are all our abstract and general notions 
formed out of concrete perceptions of sense, but our thinking 
itself may almost be said to take place within the category of 
physical light. We cannot think without distinguishing; and 
cannot distinguish without thinking of A and B as in juxta- 
position, for the intellectual representation of juxtaposition is 
the root of all creaturely thinking. But this is the intellectual 
representation of space; and the simplest dimension of space— 
the representation of a line, or a point, or, in short, of any de- 
marcation in space, cannot be internally effected without the 
representation of a distinct colouring—that is, enlightenment— 
and consequently without physical light. The nature of physical 
light is inborn in the thinking soul. Light is distinetion in its 
very nature; and it may be said to be more than a mere alle- 
gorical phrase, that an intellectual truth is brought to light, when 
it is made plain. 

And thus it is more than a parable or allegory, and even 
more than an analogy, when, in the ethical domain, sin, the selfish- 
ness which turns away from God, and shuts itself against the 
neighbour, is represented as darkness, and the sentiment of love 
and truthfulness is represented as light. It is not a fortuitous 
and external thing that sin, in all its diversified forms and mani- 
festations, as cunning, as murder, as theft, as uncleanness, etc., 
shuns even the physical light. It is not alone the fear of dis- 
covery and punishment which operates here: sin is in its essen- 
tial nature an involution and shutting up in self—a turning away 
from all moral and physical relations and ordinances in the 
world of God’s arrangement—a wilful and selfish negation of 
those orderly gradations of cosmical, physical, and ethical or- 
ganization which were developed by the hand of God out of 
the creation of physical light, Gen. i. 3, as the further results 
of creation. And thus the ethical darkness of sin is most in- 
ternally related to the lie, as light is to truthfulness. For holy 
love has this for its nature, to open itself and its nature, and 
make it manifest towards others; sinful selfishness closes and 
conceals itself, and all that is in itself. Now, to conceal that 
which is actually present, and not to make it manifest, is to 
Kjie.” 

Seeing, then, that we find light thus supreme in the sphere 
of creaturely existence —light physical, metaphysical, and ethical 
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being thus undeniably one in the essence of their nature ;— 
seeing that physical light appears to be the producing, forming, 
quickening principle of all organization, in its essence self- 
communicative, and the stimulating principle of all physical 
organic functions of life ;—-seeing, then, that the thinking soul, 
the spirit of man, has essentially the same physical light for the 
generating principle of its thinking life ;—and seeing, finally, 
that the disposition of mind and will which we term holy love is 
no other than the illumination of our own nature for the sake of 
others; and thus that the same great principle may be traced 
throughout all these,—it cannot be thought an overbold leap in 
thought, if we draw from this deepest fundamental principle 
and fundamental law of the physical, intellectual, and religious 
life in the creature, an inference with respect to the eternal 
inner nature of the Creator. The Creator, who made light 
the principle of all orders of creation, physical, intellectual, and 
ethical, must Himself in His nature be light (comp. Jas. i. 17; 
He is not merely the Creator, but the Father of light!). That 
life—uttering and diffusing itself in love, making all darkness 
manifest, and drawing it to the light—must be the life and 
nature of the Creator Himself. The individual kinds of light, 
which in the creature are exhibited in their distinct characters 
and separately, must have been in Him from all eternity in 
their primal unity. And if in man thinking and self-conscious- 
ness takes effect essentially under the category of physical light 
—that is, of distinction—we have in thought, self-conscious of 
love and of a relation to God, a dim symbol or reflection of the 
manner in which the nature of God unites all three characters 
of light eternally in one. 

To the positive clause St John now appends the confirming 
and more closely defining negative side: And there is no dark- 
ness in Him at all. Ue writes év adt@, not év@miov avtod ; 
and therefore does not mean to say that between God and the 
creature all is light unto God, that is, that the creature les 
naked and manifest before the glance of God (which would be 
a one-sided interpretation, leading only to the Divine omni- 
science), but that in the internal essence of God’s own nature 
there is no kind of darkness at all. No kind of darkness—ov« 
—ovdeuia. All and every kind of darkness, whatever may in 
any sense be termed ocxor/a, is excluded from the nature of 
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God. Hence Diisterdieck admits that it is not the holiness of 
God alone which is here meant (as it is not alone the darkness 
of sin that is denied in relation to God), but rather that the 
observation of the old Scholiast has something right in it: ore 
yap ayvowa, ote TAdVN, oUTE dpapTtia, ov’TE OdvaTos, neither 
ignorance, nor error, nor sin, nor death. Sander well exhibits 
the comprehensive and almost inexhaustible sense of these 
words, and remarks with propriety, “ that no philosophy hath 
found one God, who is a Light in which there is no darkness.” 
In Pantheism (he says correctly), with its ever-becoming God, 
the difference between evil and good is only seeming; even 
with Schleiermacher, sin is an inevitable point of transition, 
conditioned by Divine necessity. Spinoza declares (Tract. 
Theol. Polit. 2, 8), that what is called evil appears such only to 
the individual being, which cannot grasp evil as a necessary 
element of the universe of things. Even Schelling cannot go 
beyond the “ dark primal ground” in God; as Plato could not 
go beyond the An, and Jacob Bohme beyond the “ dark wrath- 
nature” in the Divine Being. It is only the Sacred Scripture, 
the word of the living God alone, which in fact teaches us to 
know the true God, in whom there is no cxoréa at all, who in 
Mis very substance is light, who has that principle in His very 
nature, the reflection of which we see in physical, metaphysical, 
and ethical light ; the God, who—in Himself eternally a Spirit 
self-conscious, living, loving, and, in virtue of His life of love, 
self-distinguishing (as the Trinity) —produced the creature into 
existence, in self-conscious free will, and with a perfect con- 
templation of the end which He purposed, and organized and 
appointed the crown of the creature, man, to a loving know- 
ledge of God, to the xowwvia or fellowship of the light. 

This being the comprehensively profound meaning which 
lies in the words of ver. 5, there are particularly two aspects of 
this truth which we may discern in the relation of ver. 5 to 
vers. 6-8, and which we must regard as clearly presenting 
themselves to the mind of St John. First, the material truth, 
that in God there is no kind of darkness, no kind of sin ;— and 
from this flows the consequence, vers. 6, 7, that he who would 
have fellowship with God, cannot on his part walk in ethical 
darkness. But also the formal side of this truth, that in God 
there is no kind of metaphysical darkness, no obscurity and 
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ignorance; that He rather, as being in His own nature light, 
fashioned the creature as ever and fully penetrable to Him- 
self ;—and from this flows the consequence, vers. 7, 8, that he 
who has sin and conceals it, deceiveth only himself (and not 
God). Both sides of the truth, like the whole statement itself, 
bear thus also an undeniable polemical relation to the Cerin- 
thian gnosis ; that is, are aimed at the very root of all Gnosti- 
cism. For in this the God of Cerinthus was the direct opposite 
of the true God,—and the teaching of Cerinthus the direct 
opposite of the truth—that the God of Cerinthus was not light, 
but that the darkness was so absolutely in himself, that all the 
darkness and sin in the world must at last be charged upon this 
Cerinthian “ primus Deus.” For, this primus Deus, or this 
“ principalitas” (Iren. i. 26), was most assuredly an impotent 
being, who did not himself create in self-conscious will, but was 
obliged to tolerate the separation and emanation from himself 
of a “virtus,” which virtus created a world altogether ignorant 
of the primus Deus. In the place of the clear almighty will 
in God, was brought in a dark fatalist nature-process in God. 
And the producing agent employed upon the natural world is 
no longer the light (as in Gen. i. 3), but the darkness condensing 
itself into matter. According to Cerinthus, the world in its very 
substance was created in sin. According to the word of God, 
the world in its very substance was created of light, and in light 
and for light; and was appointed to the knowledge of the Eter- 
nal Light, and to walk in it. 

Hence, how simple soever the clause, God is Light, may 
seem, it nevertheless contains, in fact, the entire Christian doc- 
trine and revelation infolded germinally in itself ; and there- 
fore may rightly be exhibited by St John as » ayyedia, as the 
epitome and substance of the whole Christian announcement. 
For, that primal law which immediately follows from the light- 
nature of God, forms the basis of the Christian redemption. 
God, in conformity with His own nature, so fashioned and 
organized the nature of man (who is the crown and end of the 
creation), that he can have his perfect satisfaction only by actual 
fellowship with God, the Light in Himself: He therefore so 
fashioned it, that there is for men a distinction between light 
and darkness, holiness and sin, good and evil, innocence and 
guilt, blessedness and misery. Upon this primal law rests the 
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whole necessity of a redemption ; apart from this primal law of 
human nature, there would be for men no distinction between 
good and evil; without this, there would be no guilt and con- 
demnation, and no necessity therefore to be redeemed. But, as 
this primal law, and the necessity of a redemption resulting 
from it, rests upon the light-nature of God, so, in the second 
place, the nature of the redemption itself flows from the light- 
nature of God. As in the nature of God as the Light both 
elements are in principle one—the formal element of truth and 
self-manifestation, and the material element of holy love and 
self-communication (the former disclosing, laying bare, and con- 
demning the darkness ; the latter communicating life and over- 
coming death) —so also, in the fact of atonement through Christ, 
both elements are in principle united: that of the truth and 
self-manifestation, which, as confronting the sinner, is no other 
than the judging righteousness of God (who, in opposition to sin 
and darkness, demonstrates and asserts His own nature, His 
light, His holiness, making it actually manifest against evil) ; 
and that of the sacred self-sacrificing, self-imparting, love, 
which, as confronting the sinner, is no other than saving grace. 
The sacrificial death of Christ is the judgment of grace, the 
grace of judgment, the redeeming confirmation of judicial 
righteousness, the highest confirmation of absolute love, in the 
act of holy condemnation pronounced upon sin,-—in the sur- 
render of the Holy One to judgment for sinners, of the Prince 
of life to death (Acts ii. 15), of the eternal Light to the power 
of darkness (John xiii. 20; Luke xxii. 53). In the death of 
Christ, sin is condemned and guilt is expiated, the sin is judged 
and the sinner is saved. Thus, from the nature of atonement 
these two things follow: the requirement of repentance, of the 
knowledge of sin, and of truth as against himself, on the part of 
man; and the assurance of love, grace, and adoption, unto man. 
The interaction and combination of the two—of the truth 
which knows and confesses sin, and the love to God which 
overcomes it—leads to and constitutes the walking in the light, 
or holiness. And this combination is the same which is exhi- 
bited in the nature of light itself, and which even physical light 
illustrates: it is the combination of the manifestation of self 
and of life-producing self-impartation. For both the con- 
spicuum esse to the beholding look, and the eradiare, the beam 
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ing forth into others’ substance, belong inseparably to the nature 
of light as such, even of physical light. All light exerts both 
a judicial and a quickening influence. 

The two central points which constitute the walking in light, 
or the appropriation of the redemption accomplished in Christ, 
are now specifically developed and expanded by St John in 
vers. 6-8 : in vers. 6, 7, the requirement of a holy walk; in 
vers. 8, 9, the requirement of the knowledge and confession of 
sin. But, in relation to these, the Apostle opportunely gives 
expression to those two elemental truths in God which consti- 
tute the nature of the atoning act itself,—His actual truth or 
righteousness, and His love or grace. The former is indirectly 
brought before us, when it is said in ver. 8, that he who con- 
cealeth his sin deceiveth himself, and hath not the truth (of 
God) in him; the latter is directly referred to at the close of 
ver. 7, and again in ver. 9. 

If we take a general glance at THE CHAIN OF THOUGHT 
FROM CH. I. 6 to CH. If. 6, we find that the Apostle first of all 
draws, in ch. i. 6-10, the two conclusions which follow from 
those two clraracteristics of the light-nature of God as it re- 
spects man, the Christian, —to wit, first, vers. 6, 7, the Christian 
may not sin; secondly, vers. 8-10, the Christian may not conceal 
his sin. ‘Thus these two consequences are seen to stand in con- 
nection with each other, without anything as yet to mediate be- 
tween them, and as it were in apparent contradiction. Hence, 
in ch, ii. 1-6, St John gives the truth which reconciles the two. 
For he shows in ver. 1 that the not sinning is always a require- 
ment which, as such, is binding upon us, notwithstanding that 
our actual condition may not as yet be in harmony with that 
requirement ;—but that the means in order to compliance with 
it lie in the propitiation through Christ, once for all accom- 
plished, which is offered at the same time that the requirement 
is enforced ; while this propitiation does no detriment to that 
requirement (vers. 3-6), inasmuch as it takes effect generally 
only for those who have known the nature of the light, and 
accordingly lay that injunction wpon themselves. 


Vers. 6, 7. The first consequence from the truth, that God 
is light, is this, that the man who would assert truly that he 
has fellowship with God, must confirm it by his own holy walk 
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in the light. St John draws out this inference in two condi- 
tional clauses, ver. 6 and ver. 7, which, as to their essential 
meaning, run strictly parallel, though the second of them in its 
conclusion contains a transition from the first to the second 
inference. Both clauses begin with éav. This particle does 
not introduce, as Schmid says, a casus ex re non fortuita sed 
debité et moraliter necessarid ; nor, as Winer affirms,’ a “ con- 
dition with the assumption of objective possibility.” “Edy is 
used when the possibility is not merely an assumed one, but one 
which has a real ground in objective relations ; hence then, in 
particular, when only two cases are possible, of which the one 
or the other must necessarily be the fact, and therefore when 
it is expected that it will in reality be decided whether that which 
as stated as possible will be the fact or its opposite. So here. 
The one case is, that we, while we profess to have fellowship 
with God, walk in darkness; the other, that we walk in light. 
Tertium non datur. (So ch. ii. 15, iv. 20.) That St John uses 
this turn of phrase precisely here, where he “ will exhibit a 
moral law” (Diisterdieck), has its reason, not in the meaning 
of éav, but in this, that St John has to do here with the matter, 
not of physical, but of ethical religious objects. Viewed in 
itself, the é&y may just as well be used for the representation 
of natural laws and conditions. 

“Tf we say that we have fellowship with God :” the e/zrapev 
is quite analogous to the Néyy of Jas. ii. 14, being an assertion 
to which no reality corresponds. On that account we must not 
lay too much stress on the 1 Pers. Plur.: it serves only to 
express the general “one,” and only so far represents the uni- 
versal application of the saying announced in vers. 6, 7; not as 
if St John had meant to say, “ Even if I, the Apostle, were to 
say this, and nevertheless walk in darkness, I should be a liar ;” 
and, certainly, not that he, in “sparing delicacy,” gave this 
declaration the form of a common Plural. 

To have xowwviav with God, means to have xowvwvia with 
Him who ts light; and that word cannot otherwise be under- 


1 On the other hand, ¢/, cum Opt., according to Winer, expresses ‘‘a 
condition with the assumption of subjective possibility.” But what can we 
understand by a ‘‘ subjective possibility ?” Only the subjective assumption 
of an objective possibility. But in that case Winer’s distinction between 
si cum Opt. and ¢#y falls to the ground. 


a 
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stood than of that relation of life and fellowship of nature 
which had been mentioned in ver. 3, and as it is defined by 
John xy. 1, xvii. 21, ete. Now he who says that he stands in 
such a fellowship of life with God, the Light, as that of a 
member with the head, and nevertheless walketh év TS cKoret, 
—lies. ITepurareiv signifies here, as in Rom. vi. 4, vill. 4, 
1 John ii. 6, etc., not the internal disposition as such, but the 
confirmation and external assurance of that which man bears 
in himself as his nature—the moral deportment, so far as it is 
manifest before Auman eyes, and is discernible by man. This 
coming to manifestation in the whole round of our nature, lies 
in the zrepé itself. Iepiraretv is to go round, to goon. "Ev To 
oxorer dees not, as the év clearly shows, express the qualitative 
characteristic, but the sphere in which that walk, that exhibition 
of the life outwardly, is conducted. In the darkness he walks 
whose actions and demonstrations of character have their being 
in the sphere of sin, of untruthfulness, of death—of the sinful 
course of the world and its perishable lusts, its lies, its wicked- 
ness, and its vanity. Where this is the case, where the life and 
aim and deportment of a man runs in the sphere of the selfish, 
ungodly, worldly, fleshly nature, there the internal nature of the 
man cannot be standing in that fellowship with God. From 
the sphere which a man chooses for the exhibition of his mternal 
nature, we may draw a sure conclusion as to the character of that 
internal nature itself. And he who serves darkness in the bent 
of his life as it is visible to the eyes of men, and yet would 
assert that in his internal secret nature he stands in fellowship 
with God, is a liar. Such a discord between the inner and the 
outer man cannot by possibility exist. Internal fellowship of 
life with God cannot do otherwise than reveal itself externally 
to man in the fruits of sanctification ; yea, the light which shines 
inwardly must of necessity so diffuse its glow of holy consecra- 
tion over the whole life, that the eyes of men may see it. He 
who lives in fellowship with God, and is born of the light, can- 
not in his life and deportment conceal his high derivation. 

He who saith that he hath fellowship with God, and yet 
walketh in darkness, lieth, however, not only in words: he not 
only speaketh not the truth; he doeth not the truth likewise. 
Kai od rovodpev thy adjOeav. In this, that he saith he hath 
fellowship with God, he speaketh not the truth ; in this, that he 
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walketh in the darkness, he doeth not the truth. The contra- 
diction between his pretension and his walk has a double aspect 
of lying; both in word and deed he denies the truth: in word 
he denies that truth, that he is an unregenerate child of dark- 
ness; in act he denies that substantial truth, in which the 
nature of God and the nature of light consists. The former is 
the opposite of the formal truthfulness against itself, of the 
knowledge and confession of sin as a present reality in self ; 
the latter is the opposite of the material truth, of the substantive 
love to God, of the requirement which he, by saying that he 
has fellowship with God, admits as a requirement, while he in 
act denies it.—That t7v adjGevav can mean only the substantial 
truth—that which in its nature is conformed to the nature of 
God the Light—ought never to have been doubted, after the 
standard of interpretation had been given in such passages as 
ver. 8, ch. ii. 21; John iii. 21.1 


In ver. 7 the second conditional clause follows. The con- 
verse to that laid down in verse 6 is this, that we walk in the 
light. This walking in the light forms the actual contrast to 
the acts of those who say indeed that they have fellowship with 
God, but yet walk in darkness. The meaning of the expression, 
walking in the light, must be explained after the analogy of the 
former. ITepurarety marks, as in ver. 6, the externally-shown 
exhibition of that which is in the man; and é& T@ ¢eoti, as n 
ver. 6, defines the sphere in which that outer demonstration of 
the internal nature moves. Hence, the ¢@s does not indicate 
the light as the substance of God itself, but that in the objec- 
tive world which in character corresponds to the nature of God 
—that which is not sinful pursuit, selfishness, falsehood, wicked- 
ness, but love, truthfulness, salvation, and the holy heavenly 
nature. In the light he walks whose action and deportment 
runs in the sphere of those deeds, impulses, and relations, which 
in their objective scope and quality correspond to the nature of 
light —that is, to the nature of love, life, and truthfulness. 


1 Episcopius explains zossiv tiv éajdciavy by facere quod rectum est, and 
regards it then as equivalent to dicere veritatem. Lachmann takes it as 
éanéeverv, Eph. iv. 15; Socinus as agere recte; Grotius, sincere agere ; 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, after the analogy of Ezek. xviii. 9, now Avy, 
the performance of good words, that which is right. am | 
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But, having once used dds, ver. 7, in this objective quali- 
tative meaning—not to define the Divine substance, but the 
sphere of the manifestation of the good and the Godlike—St 
John does not go on to say, “ As He is light,” but, in order to 
avoid confusion of ideas, “As He is in the light.” Even of 
God it is said that He is in the light. That sphere of the good, 
the holy, the heavenly, the pure, is the sphere in which God 
(while as the Creator everywhere present in and to His works) 
has in an especial sense His dwelling-place; that is, in which 
He may disclose His nature concealed, and on which His eye 
rests with holy complacency. (The passage, 1 Tim. vi. 16, treats 
of something quite different from this, and is not applicable 
here.) But it is not said of God that He mweputate? &v TO 
oti: He éorlv ev t6 dwti— He is, not walketh, in light. The 
idea of mrepurrarteiv can have no place in God in any sense: that 
antithetical relation between the internal and the externally 
visible, which subsists among men, cannot be predicated of God. 
God is in light—that is, He dwelleth in that sphere in which 
no sin, no falsehood, no death is, among the holy angels and 
the souls of men made perfect. Between this and our walking 
in the light there is an analogy. As God elects for Himself the 
sphere of the sinless and pure life of the angels and glorified 
men for His dwelling-place, and His perfect complacency rests 
there, and as He is everywhere upon earth, also, specifically 
present in His power and blessing where He is feared and loved, 
so also he who is born of God will approve the character of his 
internal nature by conducting all his acts and aims in that 
sphere in which God is feared and loved: not amid the vain 
and impure pursuits of the world, and of the flesh, with its evil 
thoughts and unholy imaginations; but in the sphere of holy 
external and internal surroundings, in the circles of the children 
of God, as in the circle of sacred thoughts and holy imagina- 
tions. The macrocosm as well as the microcosm, the outer 
world as well as the inner world, in which his willing, loving, 
and striving live and move, will be light, that is, corresponding 
to the nature of God. 

That is “to walk in the light, as God is in the light.” 

Turn we now to the sequel of the sentence. What is it 
that is declared concerning those who thus walk in the light ? 
In ver. 6 we heard, that if we say that we have fellowship with 
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God, and yet walk in darkness, we lie in word and act; that 
is, if we walk in darkness, we have no fellowship with God. 
Accordingly, we might now expect the bare, and as it were 
tautological, converse, that if we walk in the light, we have fel- 
lowship with God. In fact, the reading pe7’ adrod instead of 
pert adAjAwV—with Him instead of one with another—is found 
in Tertullian, Clem. Rom., Clem. Alex., Didymus, and the 
Kthiop. Vers. ; and it appears also to have been the reading of 
Cod. A. But that reading has too little external support, and 
is too suspicious internally, to have much stress laid upon it. 
For it is only too clear that it owed its origin to the desire to 
make ver. 7 externally conformable to ver. 6, and thus to 
establish a simple logical antithesis. But it is not St John’s 
manner to lay down such bare contrasts and antitheses as repeat 
in the second member the same thought in a negative form 
which the first contained. He always prefers to introduce in 
every new clause of the discourse some new aspect of the 
object. And so it is here, in the correct reading, “one with 
another.” We has already declared, in ver. 6, that he who 
saith that he hath fellowship with God, and yet conducts his 
life in the sphere of the ungodly nature, lies in word and deed. 
And certainly the leading thought of ver. 7 is no other than 
this: He, on the other hand, that walketh in the light, does 
stand really in fellowship with God. But this leading thought 
is presented in such a form, and is arranged in such an order, 
that it contains at the same time a twofold progression to 
something new. rst, that is, the idea of actual fellowship 
with God is reselved into its two great elements. That fellow- 
ship with God is, according to ver. 3 (as in John xvii.), a 
fellowship which approves itself in fellowship of love with the 
brethren (just as “ walking in the light” is essentially walking 
in love, and in the first member of our sentence is characterized 
as walking in the sphere and the living circle of holy persons 
and holy interests). And again this brotherly communion rests 
upon no other ground than that of fellowship with God in 
Christ. Thus St John resolves this fellowship with God at 
once into its two main points: into the fellowship of believers 
one with another,’ and the fellowship and common participation 


‘ It is grammatically inadmissible, and a perversion of the meaning, 
to make (with Augustin, Socinus, Calvin) the xowavie wer’ dAAQAOY Mean 
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of a Divine power of life. “ He who walketh in light, as God is 
in the light,” he would say, “ hath that true fellowship with God 
really in its two aspects: He standeth, a) in the fellowship of the 
children of God (that was already expressed in “ walking in the 
light”); and, 6) in the fellowship of God Himself and His purify- 
ing power. But, secondly, St John now characterizes this life- 
fellowship with God as the cleansing from all sins by the blood 
of Christ. This is joined to the “fellowship one with another” 
by the xai as a second element ; and therefore it is doing vio- 
lence to the text to regard the second member (with Gicumen., 
Theophyl., Beza, etc.) as furnishing the reason of the first : 
“We have fellowship one with another, and stand in love, 
because we have through Christ forgiveness of sins.’ This is 
simply to obtrude dogmatics into the exposition of the words. 
An expositor should be (as Bengel says) like the maker of a 
well, who puts no water into the source himself, but makes it 
his object to let the water flow without diversion, stoppage, or 
defilement. That forced view of the relation of the thoughts 
would not have been adopted, had it not been taken for 
granted that xa@apifew signified the forgiveness of sins, justi- 
fication. We find this view adopted also by Calvin, Bullinger, 
Schmid, and Episcopius; although these do not regard the 
second clause as establishing the first, but rightly view it as a 
co-ordinate member. But, in later times, the more correct 
apprehension of xa@apigev, as meaning the sanctifying, purify- 
ing power of the blood of Christ, has been very generally 
adopted (Liicke, Neander, Olshausen, Diisterdieck). This is 
conclusively decided by the ninth verse, where the xa@apifeuv 
occurs in connection with adsévac as something different. And 
it is supported by the use of the Present tense, which marks the 
cleansing as not being an act accomplished once, the act of jus- 
tification, but as a continuous process." But, finally and espe- 
cially, the analogy of faith, like the process and connection of the 
specific context, leads necessarily to the idea of the sanetifying 


the fellowship which believers, on the one hand, and God on the other, 
have ‘‘ with each other.” Similarly Episcopius, Paulus, and De Wette. 

1 This reason is nevertheless less decisive, since it may be said that, in 
connection with daily sanctification, there must be also a daily new appro- 
priation of the assurance of forgiveness,—and indeed lying at the root of 
the former. 
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power of God exerted upon believers. That the walking in light 
is represented as the condition under which we attain to the for- 
giveness of sins (éaév!)—is a notion which utterly contradicts 
the whole strain of apostolical teaching. The walking in light 
‘must indeed be the result, and therefore the note and sign, of 
the faith which exists; consequently, it will be the sign that 
the condition under which God has promised to forgive sins has 
been complied with. But this sign cannot itself be represented 
as the condition of forgiveness; that is, according to St John, 
as according to St Paul, everywhere only faith as such (comp. 
John i. 12, iii. 15, 16, and 18 and 36, v. 24, vi. 29 and 40, 
xv. 3, etc.); and even in our ninth verse St John requires, as 
the condition of the apeots, not the walking in light, but simply 
the truthful, sincere confession of our sin and misery—that 
confession which is the essential ground from which springs 
faith—coming to receive, and not to do or give. Now, as the 
analogy of faith forbids our referring the ca@apicpos, of which 
walking in the light is a condition, to the forgiveness of sins, so 
the chain of thought in the context constrains us to refer it to 
the sanctifying power of God. The antithetical relation between 
ver. 6 and ver. 7 must not be omitted from our view. ‘The 
fundamental thought which runs through both verses is this, 
that a walk in darkness necessarily infers an inner nature full 
of darkness, which has no¢ God’s nature living in it; that, on 
the other hand, a walk in light gives testimony of that fellow- 
ship (ver. 8) which, in its manifestation, exhibits itself as the 
fellowship of love with the brethren, but which, in its root, is a 
fellowship and participation in the nature of God, the Light. 
The subject here must be this, that God’s nature lives in such 
a Christian; not this, that he receives the forgiveness of sins. 
Thus xa@apicpos indicates the purifying, sanctifying energy of 
God living within him; and with this also agree the words azo 
maons awaptias. From all and every kind of sin he is cleansed 
by God, who is light, and who liveth and worketh in him. 
That not God Himself as such, but 76 aia ’Inood tod viod 
avTov,' is mentioned as the subject, does not by any means 


1 Instead of the simple *Iyood (Cod. B.C., Syr., Arm., Sahid., ete), Cod. 
A. and Ree. read "Iycod Xpicrod. The latter word may certainly be ex- 
plained as an interpolation taken from ver. 3, for the sake of conformity 
with ch. ii. 1, ii. 23, iv. 2, v. 20; while it is not to be imagined why a 
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interfere with this construction of the meaning. That by the 
aiwa Incod we must understand the real blood of Jesus poured 
out upon the cross, and not, with Socinus, the /idus novwm, or 
with Grotius, the fides in passionem, or with Episcopius, the 
obedientia Christi, or with Paulus, the “rational faith in the 
moral end of the death of Jesus,” is as certain and self-under- 
stood, on the one hand, as it is, on the other, that it is not the 
matter or material substance of that blood in which a magical 
power lay, whether to forgive or to cleanse from sin. Not in 
virtue of its material constituents, or of any magical power in- 
herent in these constituents, but in virtue of its having been shed, 
has the blood of Jesus the power to cleanse from sins. Hence 
in St John (John vi. 53; 1 John v. 6, comp. Heb. ix. 14, 
Rom. v. 9, 10) the blood of Christ is most certainly equivalent 
to the death of Christ. But this death of Christ, or His blood 
as poured out, has not less power to cleanse our hearts from sin 
than it had to furnish a propitiation and obtain forgiveness : 
the latter, because in the blood of Christ guilt was reckoned 
for, and grace obtained; the former, because in the death of 
Christ sin has been condemned. He who livingly believes in 
the atoning death of Christ cannot love sin—the sin which 
brought Jesus to the cross. Thus the blood of Jesus continues 
to exercise a purifying, sanctifying influence, until the heart is 
cleansed from all sin. And, indeed, the blood and death of 
Jesus has this power, because He was and He is the Son 
of God, in whom the nature of the Father was manifested ; 
because in Him the eternal Light surrendered itself, by virtue 
of its light-nature, that is, love, to that darkness. Hence the 
apposition Tod viod avtov. In Christ ruleth, worketh, dwelleth 
the Father Himself. The fellowship of the blood of Christ is 
fellowship with the Father in its most concentrated concentration. 

But when St John has drawn out to this point the first in- 
ference from the statement that God is light—to wit, the in- 
ference, vers. 6, 7, that he who stands in fellowship with God 
must himself walk in the light—he has already in effect gone 
beyond that first inference, and has touched another and a 


copyist should have omitted Xoverod, if that had stood in the text. There 
might be good reason why St John here, where he is speaking of the blood 
of Christ, should describe the Lord by the name of His humanity and humi- 
liation alone. 
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second element of the question. If the blood of Christ cleanses 
us from all sin, it is taken for granted that we need such a 
cleansing, that sin is still in us, even in those who “ walk in the 
light.” The requirement, that we walk in the light, is con- 
fronted by the fact, that in us there still is sin and darkness. 

And this has now internally prepared the way, and given a 
connection for, a second inference, VERS. 8-10; to wit, that we 
must in truth and sincerity of mind confess the existing sin that 
is in us to ourselves and to God. In the external dialectic form 
of the passage, this inference is not connected with ver. 7, to 
say nothing of ver. 5; but an internal bond connects it with 
both these verses. First of all, the concluding thought of 
ver. 7 leads over immediately to the thought of ver. 8: “ Cleans- 
ing from sin presupposes the presence of sin even in believers ; 
the denial of that is self-deception” (Huther). Accordingly, 
vers. 8-10 might appear to be only a further unfolding of a 
point contained in vers. 6, 7, and consequently as a mere con- 
tinuation of vers. 6, 7. But who does not see that this new point 
assumes at once an independent position, and one even apparently 
in opposition to vers. 6,7? Who does not see that in this, its 
independent position, it stands in an immediate relation to the 
leading sentence, ver. 5? From the truth, that God is light 
and in Him is no darkness at all, follows, first, that fellowship 
with Him will approve itself by a walk in light; but secondly, 
and not less directly, that we, who are not like God im haying 
no darkness at all, must needs confess in truth this our dark- 
ness. For truth is not less an essential element of the light- 
nature than holiness is, and love. Nam ipsa veritas lua est, 
remarks Augustin on the passage.—Even in the formal view, 
vers. 8, 9 assume an independent position in regard to vers. 6, 73 
for the construction of the clauses is perfectly parallel. 


Ver. 8. Here again the thought is distributed into two con- 
ditional clauses, beginning with édv, in which an alternative, a 
pair of possible cases, is represented to the reader. 

The first case is, éav elzrwpev, b7t apaptiav ovK exoper. 
Once more (as in ver. 6) an etzveiv, a saying, to which no actual 
fact corresponds. There, it was the profession of having fel 
lowship with God, while yet walking in darkness ; here, it is 
the profession of haying no sin, while yet the sin is present. 
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There, St John requires of the Christian that he walk in light ; 
here, that he confess that he has sin. This relation of the 
thoughts of itself establishes, with logical necessity, that duapriav 
éyew must be something different from év cxotlg mepurrareiv. 
For the latter, the walking in darkness, is assumed to be entirely 
excluded from the condition of a Christian, while the former 
must be acknowledged as present by every Christian (the 1 
Pers. Pl.). But wherein the difference between these two 
consists, it is not so altogether easy to determine. The first 
elance shows the fallacy of the opinion of Socinus, Grotius, 
and Episcopius, according to which ayapria defines the guilt of 
sins contracted before conversion. The subject here, is that of 
an actual inward possession of present sin. But this having of 
sin must be something different from the walking in darkness ; 
and therefore we cannot, with Bengel and De Wette, refer it 
without qualification to the contracting of new guilt by new sins. 
The expression is interpreted to mean original sin, or still-re- 
maining concupiscentia, in opposition to actual sins, by Augustin, 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Neander; of sins which are 
committed against better knowledge and will, by Huther ; of 
the condition which is the result of still-continued sinning, by 
Liicke and others. But the assertion that the Christian has 
still only concupiscentia, or original sin, and no longer commits 
any actual sins, would be most assuredly, according to the 
Apostle’s meaning itself, a éavtov mAavav! as also that, in the 
sins which he commits, his will does not concur. But, as it 
respects Liicke’s opinion, we have only to put it in the right 
form to hit the truth, or at least to approximate towards it. 
Not the condition which proceeds from the continuing to sin, 
but the condition from which the continuing to sin proceeds, 
and in which it takes place, might be defined as the dwapriav 
éyew. Meanwhile that fails to establish the sharp distinction 
between this and the “walking in darkness.” To bring this 
out, we must not hazard a variety of speculations, but contem- 
plate each of the two expressions steadily, in its own distinctive 
meaning. ITepimateiv év tH ocKorlg describes, as we have seen, 
a walk, deportment, and pursuit, observable by man, which is 
conducted in the sphere of that which is cxotia. The repurrateiv 
is in the cxor/a; on the other hand, in the éyew dpwapriay, the 
man is not in the dwapria, but the duapria in the man. Now, 
G 
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it is undoubtedly true that every kind of duapria belongs to the 
domain of darkness, and not to that of light; but there would 
be a great difference between 7) cxotia and cxoria, between 7 
dpaptia and dpapria, without the article; how much wider is 
the difference therefore between 2) cxoréa and the simple awapria 
without the article! ‘H cxoria is the darkness in all its charac- 
teristics, shut up and comprehending in itself all these charac- 
teristics (sin, lie, deception, rebellion, death, vanity, and so 
forth), placing itself in contradiction to the nature of God: 
dpaptia is any particular deportment of a sinful kind, so far as 
it is a falling away from the true renewed nature of the man. 
In the domain of “the darkness” he has his conversation whose 
aims and acts’ move in the sphere of the life turned away from 
God, whose scope of life is thus carnal and vain, whose maxims 
are unspiritual and worldly, whose imaginations are impure, 
whose affections are unholy, and whose favourite society is not 
that of the true children of God. On the other hand, the 
“having sin” may still be said of him whose internal ruling 
principle is the love of God springing from faith, whose system 
of life (in aims, tendencies, maxims, endeavours) is one that is 
regulated by the Spirit of Christ, according to the will of God 
and the rules of His kingdom, whose delight is among the children 
of God, in whose society he seeks his consolation and help. He 
walks no longer in the sin, not to say the darkness; the sphere 
in which his life revolves is that of the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
But while he is no longer in sin, sin is still in him. Not only 
impulses and affections of sensuous desire and constitutional 
inclination in his physical-psychical soul-life; but also obscuri- 
ties and dark places in his intellectual life, which still need to 
be overcome and enlightened away (such as lack of self-know- 
ledge, undue sparing of evil, principles and views which seem to 
be born of the Spirit, while in reality they are born of the flesh) ; 
and, as the consequence of both, there is the confused wavering 


1 The zep:rarsiv leads, as we have seen upon ver. 6, not to the idea of 
the internal spirit and temper, but to that of the conduct as outwardly ex- 
hibited, and witnessed by men without in the world. Only we must not 
suppose that others can perceive nothing but the glaring external act. 
The dispositions, the tendencies, the fundamental principles, and, above 
all, the character of men’s imaginations, are sure more or less to betray 
themselves to the observer. 
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of will, which leads to individual obliquities of a grosser or more 
subtle kind. It is obvious that this éyewv dwapriar is infinitely 
diversified, according to the successive measure of the purification 
and development of the new man; even the Apostle St John 
does not exclude himself from the universal “ If we say.” 

He, then, who disputes or questions to himself or other 
men this éyew dpaptiav before God, deceiveth himself, éavrods 
Travapwev. If\avn is “error;” not error, however, in the ob- 
jective sense of a theoretically erroneous principle of doctrine, 
but error in the ethical sense. It is a way of error, in which 
man, whether through self-deception or through seduction on 
the part of others, has been led astray ; comp. John iv. 6, and 
2 Thess. i. 11. Hence mAdvos, 2 John 7, and 1 Tim. iv. 1, is 
he who deceives others touching the truth, and thus seduces 
them to lie and to error. IT\avaa, accordingly, does not mean 
in the New Testament “ seduce” in the ordinary sense, —that, 
namely, of enticing to anything wicked; but the fundamental 
idea remains, that of a deceiving with respect.to the truth. Thus it 
is not seduction of any and every kind, but,the specific misleading 
into error and falsehood, which is expressed by 7Aavdw: com- 
pare Matt. xxiv. 4 and 11; Rev. ii. 20, xii. 9, xix. 20; 1 John 
ill. 7; 2 Tim, ii. 13, and other passages. Hence it is wrong to 
translate, “ We mislead ourselves ;” and most certainly Huther 
has no ground for the assertion that the Mid. wAavac@as means 
to “go astray,” while rAavdv éavrov means “to mislead oneself.” 
That there is no difference in meaning between the Middle and 
the Active, we are taught most clearly by the passage, 2 Tim. 
ii. 13, and by a comparison of Rey. xviii. 23 with xix. 20, or of 
John vii. 47 with 1 John iii. 7. Tava éavtov is no other than 
a kind of paraphrase of the Middle, peculiar to St John’s Greek. 
Everywhere, in the Middle and Passive, as in the Active, 7Aavav 
bears the same signification: that of deceiving concerning the 
truth, that is, seducing to a lying doctrine; never does wAavav 
mean misleading in general, and without any qualification. The 
translation, “‘ We mislead ourselves,” would in this passage give 
rise to the false idea that the Apostle meant, “If we say we 
have no sin, we seduce ourselves to commit sin—so that we 
thereby sin all the more.” True, that this thought would not 
be incorrect in itself, in as far as every non-perception and 
palliation of present sin and past sins absolutely involves a 
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hardening of the conscience with respect to future sins; but 
that is not what the Apostle has it here in view to say—his 
meaning is something different. For, the meaning and the 
customary use of the word wAavay does not lead to the idea of 
seduction to sin, but that of misleading to falsehood; and, 
moreover, our wAavapev éavtovs runs parallel with the yevdd- 
peOa of ver. 6, as our Kal  adnOea ev typiv ovx éotw runs 
parallel with the words of ver. 6, cat od trovodpev THY adjOear. 
But these two pairs of phrases are certainly not similar in signi- 
fication, though they are analogous. In both, the Apostle says 
that there is as well a theoretical untruth, as an actual negation 
of truth in life; only he declares it in ver. 8 by other and still 
stronger expressions. He that saith he hath fellowship with 
God, without however walking in the light, lieth in so saying ; 
he lieth towards others, as his etzretv would appear to be primarily 
directed to others. He, on the other hand, who saith that he 
hath no sin, deceiveth himself, as this eieitv would appear to be 
primarily a speaking to self. “To deceive self,” however, is in its 
guilt more heinous, and in its consequences more perilous, than 
that former simple yevderGar. In that case it is an unregenerate 
man who would make others believe that he is a Christian; in 
this case it is a Christian, who, against his better knowledge, in 
spiritual pride, again deceives himself concerning the truth 
that he had already apprehended. The adrrOeva év jpiv ov« 
éott is similarly related to the ob trovodwev THY aAjOeav. He 
who walketh in darkness, while giving out that he stands in 
fellowship with God, denieth in fact that substantial truth in 
which the nature of God, the nature of the Light, consists. He 
who deceiveth himself into the belief that he hath no sin—in 
him the power and energy of the light, which discloses all dark- 
ness, and draws all sin to the judgment, cannot be working, 
cannot be present; thus, while he denies his still-existing sin, 
he casts the substantial truth or light-nature, immanent in him 
before, out of himself; yea, he must already have cast it out, 
in order to have been abie to “say that he hath no sin.” ‘H 
ad7Gea, here as in ver. 6, does not indicate the subjective dis- 
position of truthfulness, but the objective essence of the Divine 
nature, which is light, and therefore truth and truthfulness. This 
nature of Ged he cannot have, dwelling and working in himself, 
who denies his sin. 
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In ver. 9 the second member of the general thought now 
follows, in a conditional clause which introduces the opposite 
side of the alternative. “If we confess our sins.” St John 
avoids here also a mere tautological repetition. He does 
not write, “If we confess that we have sin;” but, when 
he is setting over against the negative denial the positive 
confession, he speaks not of the confession of a sinful con- 
dition generally, but of our definite, concrete, and individual 
sins. For this is the form which confession of sin must 
assume, if it ever becomes a practical and effectual reality. The 
mere confession in abstracto that we have sin, would, without 
the knowledge and the admission of our concrete individual 
sins, lose its truth and value, and soon degenerate into a mere 
phrase. It is much easier to utter a pious lamentation over our 
misery, and to speak rightly about repentance, than to see our 
unrighteousness, to confess it, and mourn over it, in the definite 
instance in which we have sinned. St John requires the latter. 
The question, whether the owonroyetv means a confession before 
God and one’s own soul (Bullinger, Neander), or a confession 
before men, is in its ground an idle one. As the “saying that 
we have no sin,” as far as it is called a “deceiving ourselves,” 
appears first of all as a representation to self, so the “con- 
fession” must be intended first of a confession in the inner soul 
and before God; even as in fact the next clause, “ He is faith- 
ful and just,” points to a procedure between the Christian and 
God. But, as certainly as the “saying” of ver. 8 might very 
possibly be a speaking before men, appearing then to be all the 
more audacious a lie and glaring a self-deception, so certainly 
there may, and there will, be circumstances which require the 
dpuoroyia of the sins committed in the presence of men (for 
example, before a pastor, or a Christian friend, or in public 
confession before the congregation). As often as the general 
question is asked of a Christian, be it by whom it may, whether 
he have sin, he who admits this before God and himself would 
obviously not deny it before men; nor would he deny or palliate 
his individual sins, when individual sins are charged against 
him. But this does not lie in the words of our verse: the con- 
text points primarily to something passing between the Chris- 
tian and his God; and those Romish expositors are as far as 
possible from the truth, wlio (as 4 Lapide) would argue from 
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this passage the necessity of a private confession to the priest. 
God, not the priest, is mentioned as He who forgives sins. 
ITucros éote cat Sixavos, va, x.7.r.. is the supplementary 
clause. If we confess our sins, He—that is, God, who is the only 
subject of vers. 5-10, and to whom also the avrod of ver. 7, in 
the words rod viod avrod, referred—is faithful and just that He 
should forgive us our sins, and cleanses us from all unrighteous- 
ness. Instead of xaapion in the Text. Rec., A. and H. read 
Kabapice.—a reading which is not to be attributed, as has been 
alleged, te an “error of the ear,’ but which has rather itself 
been corrected into cafapicn through the anxiety of copyists to 
preserve grammatical correctness. It is a peculiarity of the 
Hebraizing idiom to connect with iva the Future instead of the 
Subjunctive: St John does this frequently in the Apocalypse 
(ch. xxii. 14; and, in the true reading, also xiii. 12, xiv. 13, ix. 5); 
and so in the Gospel, ch. xv. 16 (where dace is decidedly and 
manifestly the right reading), with the ov ju) also, as well as the 
iva, ch. x. 5 (where A.B.D.E., Cyr., Chrys. read dxodov6ij- 
covow), and vi. 35 (comp. Lachmann), and x. 28 (according to 
D.C.). But the passage, John vi. 40, is especially worthy of 
notice, where St John, after ta, falls back again from the better 
Greek of the Subjunctive into the Hebraizing Indicative ava- 
otjow; so that the second member of the final clause as it were 
limps in its connection with the whole sentence. Suffice that 
the same thing is observable in our present passage. According 
to the sense, even xa@apicer still depends upon the fva; but St 
John has fallen back into his more customary Future, and con- 
sequently the member kcal xa@apicer, at Dey is as it were sun- 
dered from its strict connection with the wa. The thought is 
altogether Hebraic; :ywBE->3D wk DAD NNEN-Py MAD Wyo. “Iva 
never stands, and it does not stand her e, simply instead of dare ; 
yet it must be admitted that its original telic signification seems 
to be considerably weakened in such passages as this of ours. 
Whiere iva occurs in its genuine original telic or jinal meaning, 
it declares that the act which the governing clause defines, is to 
be accomplished for the express end that the final clause specifies. 
Thus the sense would here come out: “God is faithful and 
just, in the design to forgive (to the end that He may forgive) 
our sins.’ But this yields no intelligible meaning. God is not 
faithful and just on account of any object external to Himself, 
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but in His very nature. That He forgives our sins, follows 
from His fidelity and righteousness ; but His fidelity and right- 
eousness do not result from His design to forgive our sins. 
Thus we shall be compelled to acknowledge that the particle 
iva has here a meaning very closely related to that of aoe. 
The idea of a design does indeed enter, in some sense, into it ; 
it is not, however, a purpose on account of which the declared 
truth of the leading clause (“He is faithful and just”) is 
evoked, but a purpose by which what the final clause de- 
clares is conditioned. “God is faithful and just, so that He 
hath (and doth effect) the will and the purpose to forgive our 
sins.” Compare below on ch. iii. 1, as also the perfectly ana- 
logous passages, John iv. 34 (iva troujow = My meat is that I 
should do), vi. 29 (The work of God consists in this, that ye 
should believe) and 40, xii. 23 (The hour is come that, that is, 
in which the Son of Man should be glorified). Some similarity 
with this (though not a proper analogy) is seen in the use of 
wa after Oédewv, épwrav, and the like (John xvii. 15 and 24). 

If, after these observations upon the phraseology, we now 
enter into the thought of the final clause, we are met by one of 
those glorious progressions of which St John is so fond. If 
we deny our sin, we deceive our own selves, and the (essential) 
truth dwelleth notin us. If we confess our sin—the conclusion 
is not only this, that we then are true, but the incomparably 
greater and most surprising thought meets us, that— God then 
in act approves Himself towards us as true, as the miotos Kat 
Sixasos. (Thus in ver. 7 we had, not merely the logical opposite 
of the charge wevdopueba, x.7.r., but the real result added, the 
walking in light.) 

If we confess that which in us is still related to the oxoria, 
that is, our dwapria,—if, therefore, we suffer the light of God 
to rule in us, so that it may bring to the light and condemn in 
us the darkness which still remains,—then does God approve 
to us in act and fact His nature as light. And this is demon- 
strated in relation to us, who have sin, under two great general 
aspects of manifestation—as fidelity and as justice. ‘The idea 
of fidelity must not be reduced or confused by the introduction 
of strange elements; it must not be limited to the faithfulness 
of God to His promises and declarations (Bullinger, Sander, 
Huther, etc.). God’s faithfulness is here spoken of as faith- 
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fulness towards us, fidelity to that nature of truth and hght, 
related to His own essence, which rules in us in as far as we 
confess our sins. And, similarly, the notion of dé«avos is not 
to be arbitrarily restricted by the dogmatic reflection, that God, 
when He forgives the sinner believing in Christ, performs only 
an act of faithfulness to Christ, who paid the penalty of sins, 
and thereby obtained a right to demand forgiveness on behalf 
of all who believe in Him. But it is still worse (with Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller, Carpzov) to enforce upon dicasos the meaning of 
benignus, equus, lenis. Atixavos means here and everywhere 
justus. But righteousness must here be viewed as denoting an 
immanent quality of the Divine nature, and that (as Gicum., 
Calvin, Beza, rightly discerned) in its strict internal connection 
with fidelity; both being derived from, and understood by, 
the light-nature of God. As God approves Himself faithful 
towards us, so He approves Himself also righteous towards us 
when He forgives the sins of those who confess their sins, and 
cleanses them from their déc«éa, their unrighteousness. Not, 
indeed, by any means in the Romish sense ; as if the confession 
of sins were a meritorious act, which God is under obligation, 
in virtue of His rewarding righteousness, to reward by the for- 
giveness of the sin. Such a “meritum de congruo”’ is a notion 
that in itself cannot bear the application of a merely logical 
test: a forgiveness which one might have merited would be no 
forgiveness; for the idea of forgiveness rests upon that of 
grace, the idea of meriting rests upon that of retribution and 
right. “To forgive” means to abstain from letting the deserved 
award take place; “to deserve forgiveness” would mean to 
deserve the withholding of what we had deserved: and thus it 
comes to the not deserving what we have deserved, which makes 
pure nonsense. And as this idea of a meritum de congruo is 
logically contradictory, so is the thing in itself futile. How 
can the mere sincere confession that we have sinned and deserve 
punishment be sufficient to atone for the guilt, and give a claim 
for the remission of the sentence? Merit has its place in the 
sphere of judgment and prerogative of right; forgiveness, in 
the sphere of redemption and grace: to assert any prerogative 
of right in the presence of the Redeemer—to think of deserving 
grace—would be the purest contradictio in adjecto. It can, 
therefore, never be the purpose of St John to say that God was 
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obliged by His retributive righteousness to forgive the sins of 
the man who should confess his sins, or (which is the same 
thing) that he who should confess his sins would have a claim 
upon the retributive righteousness of God for his forgiveness. 
The idea of righteousness here, as closely connected with faith- 
fulness, and flowing from the declaration that “ God is light,” 
must be a higher and more comprehensive idea than that of 
judicial compensative right. The passage, Rom. 1. 17 sEQ., 
affords us some light upon the subject; since we find St 
Paul also using a loftier and more comprehensive idea of the 
Suxatocvvn. 


EXCURSUS ON ROM. I. 17 SEQ. 


Expositors are wont to understand Scxavoctvn Oeod, in Rom. 
i.17, as meaning that righteousness of man which is valid before 
God; but in this they are wrong.' The citation, 6 6€ OlKaLos éx 
miotews Fijcerat, does not support that view; since the emphasis 
is evidently laid upon the words é« mictews—the citation being 
intended only as a foundation for the preceding words, é« ricTews 
eis tiotw. We must not read 0 dicaos éx mictews together, 
but €« wictews belongs to the predicative idea contained in 
&joerat, as more closely defining it; and 0 Sékavos is used in 
the broad Old-Testament meaning which it has in Hab. ii. 4, 
that is, to describe the pious in opposition to bold mockers ; 
and thus 0 d/cavos would not itself correspond to that idea of 
“righteousness before God,” which it has been sought to find 
in the words d:catocvvn Ocod. But if the citation from Hab. 
ii. 4 does not serve to maintain that interpretation, the verb 
amokanvTretar serves to refute it. If this verb is to retain its 
proper meaning, we must assume an ellipsis, and interpret, 
“The way to attain righteousness before God is revealed ;” 
although even then “hath been revealed” (dmexadvhOn, or 
amoxexadduTtat) would be expected. But, further, it cannot 
fail to be seen that in ver. 18 the words, “ the wrath of God 
is revealed,” are strictly parallel in phrase with the words of 

1 Compare my treatise on ‘‘The Doctrine of Satisfaction.” The most 


important points of my investigation of the passage in that treatise are 
condensed in the present text. 
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ver. 17, “for the righteousness of God is revealed.” It is true 
that vers. 17 and 18 do not form a parallel in such a sense that 
Sucavocvvn might be translated by “ grace,” as being the exact 
opposite of opyn; but yet ver. 18 is so strictly connected with 
ver. 17, and its references to it are so close and full, that we 
cannot conceive amoxadvmrerat in ver. 17 to bear a meaning 
perfectly different to that which it bears in ver. 18. “ To 
reveal,” apart from this, does not bear so full a meaning as that 
of “show forth,” nor as that of “work in act;” but it every- 
where (1 Cor. ii. 10, xiv. 6 and 26; Gal. i. 12 and 26; Phil. 
ili. 15; 1 Cor. xiv. 30; Eph. ii. 8 and 5; further, Rom. ui. 5, 
vill. 18; Gal. iii. 23; 2 Thess. ii. 8 and 6; 1 Cor. i. 7) indi- 
cates that something shut up in the nature of God, and as such 
concealed from the creature, comes forth from God, and is 
manifested in a manner cognizable by the creature. The opy7 
existing in God is revealed upon the ungodly, when it is 
manifested in its work of judicial punishment. So also the 
ducatocvvn Ocod must be, not a relation of man to God, but a 
definition of the nature of God Himself, which is in the Gospel 
revealed and manifested “ from faith to faith.” The preposi- 
tions éx and e/g mark the boundaries within which that revela- 
tion takes place (comp. 1 Cor. xvii. 5—)x, yp); it is a revela- 
tion which takes place altogether within the sphere of faith. ’Ex 
denotes what had been the issuing-point of its being made mani- 
fest; eés denotes the goal to which it leads. From faith it 
was derived, and it leads to faith.’ 

But, wherein consists that revelation itself of the righteous- 
ness of God? Assuredly a certain contrast between God’s dpy7) 
and God’s S:cavocdv7y is expressed: though it is not a contrast of 
contradiction, as between hatred and love, wrath and grace; yet 
it is a relative contrast, as between amendment and cure, help 
and full salvation, that which is preparatory and that which is 
perfect. The wrath of God is revealed in punishing; the right- 
eousness of God is revealed in the Gospel, and therefore evidently 
in redemption. But the Apostle must have had a good reason 
for referring redemption here, not to the grace of God, but to 
His righteousness. Grace would form an exclusive opposite to 


1 That is, from the risris "Iyood Xpisrod, ch. iii. 22: not from faith in 
Jesus, but from the faith which Jesus exercised. For He is indeed the Leader 
and Finisher of faith (Heb. xii. 2). 
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the wrath; but the Apostle will not name the counterpart of 
wrath as the ground of the plan of salvation, but something that 
is higher than the wrath is. He will not deny, either that re- 
demption is grace, or that wrath is righteous; but he will in- 
timate that it is not the full essence of righteousness which finds 
tts realization in wrath; and that it is not merely grace, but, as 
essentially, righteousness also, which is manifested in redemption. 

What he had to say concerning the worth of the Gospel 
reached its climax in the utterance of ver. 17, that God’s 
righteousness was revealed in it, and that as demanding faith 
and leading to faith. God’s wrath, that is—he goes on expla- 
natorily—will be revealed from heaven (not, like the former, 
upon earth, through the incarnation of Christ) upon the un- 
godly; and then he brings in demonstration, from ver. 19 to 
ch. il. 29, that this wrath is not unrighteous, but a ducavoxpicia 
(ii. 5), as against the Gentiles (ch. ii. 14-16), so against the 
Jews (ch. ii. 17 seq.). In ch. iii. he teaches that the pre-emi- 
nence of Israel did not rest upon his greater sinlessness or 
righteousness, but in his relation to God, as the instrument of 
the preparation for the Gospel (ch. iii. 2), since to him the pro- 
phecies (Aoy/a) had been entrusted. For, the unfaithfulness of 
the Israelites did not abolish (ver. 3) the faithfulness of God 
(in the fulfilment of the promises). But, on the other side 
(ver. 5, d€), man cannot by unbelief do any service to God ; 
unbelief could never have a right to demand discharge of 
punishment, because by means of it the faithfulness of God 
had been manifested in a still brighter light (ver. 7); but God 
suspends over the ungodly His opy} righteously, God’s opyy is 
a righteous wrath (ver. 5). 

Thus has St Paul shown that the opy) does not stand in 
contradiction to the ducaocvvn. But similarly the full nature 
of the latter does not find its full realization in the opyj. The 
righteousness of God extends beyond the wrath, and embraces 
more than it. 

St Paul, in ch. iii. 9 seq., deduces from all that had been 
said, ch. i. 18-iii. 8, the conclusion, that no man is righteous 
before God (ver. 11),—that is, that no man is righteous through 
the works of the law (ver. 20). He then goes on: “ But now 
the righteousness of God is revealed, apart from the law, as it 
was witnessed by the law and the prophets; but God’s right- 
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eousness (has been revealed) through the faith of Jesus Christ, 
for all and upon all them that believe.” Christ went—a second 
and greater Abraham—the way of faith (in the sense of Heb. 
xii. 2), and thereby revealed the dvcavocvvn Oeod. But this 
“ righteousness of God” is here, as in ver. 17, not the way in 
which man is justified before God, but righteousness as essen- 
tial in the nature of God. For gavepotv denotes, like azoxa- 
UTTETOax, not a creation or working out of that which previously 
had not existed, but a making manifest of that which before 
had been concealed in God’s unapproachable nature (comp. 
2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 Cor. iv.5; John xvii. 6). Atxavootvn Ocod 
denotes here the same as in ver. 5 and ver. 25. Thus we obtain 
the very same thought here as meets us in ch. i. 17. 

Thus, that righteousness of God—with which, according to 
ch. i. 19-iii. 7, wrath stands by no means in contradiction—is 
manifested not merely in wrath (in which God appears as He 
who ts righteous), but more highly and more fully in redemp- 
tion, in which God appears as He who both is righteous and makes 
righteous (ver. 26). For, in ver. 26 it becomes perfectly plain, 
what idea St Paul connects with the dccarvocvvn Ocov. Right- 
eousness is never simply and of itself equivalent to grace ; it is 
through a redemption (ver. 24) effected, and a propitiation 
made, that we are justified and absolved. Righteousness is that 
characteristic of God as a Judge, in the exercise of which He 
requires right to be done to sin—that it be condemned and 
punished. But this judging and condemning act of God’s 
righteousness does not exhibit the whole and entire essence of 
His righteousness. When God set forth Christ as a 0753, that 
He should cover the guilt of sins by His blood (183), the design 
of God was not merely that of revealing Himself as One who 
was righteous, that is, in punishing sin; His higher aim was, 
that He might approve Himself to be righteous, and at the same 
tame to make righteous. 

Here we attain to the highest and most comprehensive 
notion of the Divine dvcavocvvn, in which it is not any longer 
merely the conduct of God towards the creature (as a retributive 
judging), but a definition and character of the Divine nature. 
To let sin go unpunished, would have been contrary to the 
righteousness of God—contrary to His retributive righteous- 
ness, which follows from the essential righteousness of His 
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nature; to leave the sinner to perish in his sin, would have 
been also contrary to the righteousness of God,—not, indeed, 
contrary to His retributive judicial righteousness, but contrary 
to that higher righteousness of His nature. From this flows, 
in connection with the retributive dealing with sin, the redeem- 
ing work for the sinner. What then is the inmost essence of 
this righteousness of nature ? 

That God not only és décazos, but also makes righteous; that 
is, that He not only bears in Himself the norm in virtue of 
which His retributive righteousness shows itself as a holy nega- 
tion of sin, as judgment and condemnation of all evil,—or, in 
other words, that He not only, in virtue of His light-nature, 
draws the darkness to the light and condemns it,—but that He 
also seeks to make this His own light-nature effectual in His 
creature, in bringing the creature to a perfect victory over the 
darkness. Therefore, it was not enough to His absolute right- 
eousness that He should have condemned the sin in men ; there- 
fore, it was His sacred counsel to redeem and deliver mankind 
from sin. 


Let us now return to our passage in St John. We have 
derived, from an unbiassed exegetical examination of Rom. i. 17— 
iil. 26, a notion of essential righteousness in the nature of God 
which is different from, and exalted above, the idea of mere re- 
tributive dealing, and which is most internally and most straitly 
coincident with that of the wiords etvae (comp. Rom. iii. 3), as 
well as with the primal truth é7c 6 Oeds Pas éore. It is not an 
arbitrary assertion, when we say that our déxatos, 1 John i. 9, 
stands for the designation of the same idea:’ it musé be the 
same Ovxatoctvn Ocod; for in both passages the righteousness 
of God appears as the source in God from which flows His re- 
deeming, sin-forgiving, and sin-destroying dealing with man.’ 
It is that righteousness in which God, as being the Light, not 
only condemns the darkness, but gives -to light a real victory 


1 That 2 Cor. iii. 10, v. 21, also present the same idea of the d:x2s00vvn 
@<od, I have elsewhere endeavoured to show. 

2 So Olshausen also remarks on our passage: ‘‘ 6/z«:0s, not merely inas- 
much as in Him perfect harmony reigns, but because, also, He reduces the 
discord to harmony ; thus d:xcerav, making righteous.” 
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over the darkness. God demonstrates Himself towards His 
creatures to be Sikatos in this sense, or rather rues and Sikatos : 
1. faithful to His own light-nature, and to all in whom this 
light-nature works and rules; and, 2. dé«avos, as not only being 
righteous, but also making righteous, and giving light the 
victory over the darkness, when we testify by the confession of 
our sins that His light is exercising its dominion within us. 
Towards him in whom the light so far exerts its influence that 
he brings with a true and sincere mind his darkness to the 
light, not sparing, but confessing and suffering the judgment 
of that darkness, God approves Himself as the Faithful and 
Just, who is not contented with an as-it-were one-sided judg- 
ment of the cxor/a existing in that man, but who acknowledges 
His own $a already working in his soul, and aids that to get 
the perfect victory. 

But that victory is a twofold victory : first, the forgiving us 
our sins; and, secondly, the cleansing us from all iniquity. 
These two members cannot be tautological, as if by maca dduxia 
only the guilt of sin must be understood (against which the 
maoa itself testifies!), and by the xa@apifew nothing but the 
aeors in another form; for such a tautology is without example 
in St John. But addcxéa is sin as such (compare Luke xiii. 27, 
xvi. 8, xviii. 6; Heb. viii. 12; John vii. 18; Acts viii. 23; Rom. 
i. 18, ii. 5, vi. 138; 1 Cor. xii. 6), while, on the other hand, 
avouta is the term which expresses unrighteousness in relation to 
its guilt (Rom. iv. 7; Tit. 11. 14; Heb. viii. 12). And, indeed, 
St John defines sin here with delicate precision as advcia—that 
is, as being the precise opposite of that essential dvcavoovyn in 
God. From all that in our souls which does not correspond 
with that internal nature of God, He will cleanse and purify 
us, and thus in every sense make us righteous: that is, 1. by 
justifying and setting us free from guilt (adq tas apaptias) ; 
and, 2. by making us free from sin (cafapice, x.7.X.), in order 
that in each and in every relation the light may bear away the 
victory over the darkness. 

The artifice of Romish theologians, who would establish their 
purgatory by the concluding words of our verse—introducing 
into the text surreptitiously the idea that the xa@apifew is not 
accomplished till the state after death—may be mentioned only 
as a curiosity of interpretation. 
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In ver. 10 St John repeats, with special emphasis and 
special keenness, the thought of ver. 8. There are those who 
think that ver. 10 contains, in relation to ver, 8, something 
entirely new,—to wit, that ver. 8 is directed against such as 
deny that they are still affected by sin, while, on the other 
hand, ver. 10 contends against an altogether extreme tendency 
of those who maintain that they have never committed sin in 
their life (even before their conversion). But, in that case, ver. 10 
ought to have stood before ver. 9, by the side of ver. 8: first, 
that the progression from ver. 8 to ver. 10 might plainly be ex- 
pressed; and, secondly, because ver. 10 would then, in connec- 
tion with ver. 8, form the one negative member, and ver. 9 the 
other positive member, of the thought. Then, too, we should 
have expected that the characteristic of the error contended 
against in ver. 10—that is, the assertion of never having sinned 
—would be made emphatically prominent: instead of the simple 
ovy, an ovderw (John yii. 39), or an ovzorte, odra@ore being 
used. Finally, we cannot understand, on the one hand, how 
St John could represent that which is said in ver. 10 with the 
1 Per. Plural, as a case that might possibly be supposed of 
every Christian ; nor can we comprehend, generally, how people 
who could assert that they had never committed sin should have 
wandered into the Christian community.— Equally perverse is 
the related view of Socinus and Grotius, that suwaptnxévar must 
be referred to sins committed before conversion. Resting upon 
this false interpretation of ver. 10, they explain also the dwapriav 
éyew of ver. 8 simply of the guilt of the sins committed before 
conversion. But there is nothing in the words of ver. 10 or 
ver. 8 which leads to or justifies such a restriction. The Perf. 
jpaptTnKévas is sufficiently explained, as Liicke remarks, by the 
consideration that, at the critical point when a man comes to 
confess or deny any definite concrete sins, these sins are already 
perfectly accomplished acts (perfecta). And single concrete 
sinful acts are here (as also in the words oworoyOpev Tas duap- 
Tlas nov, ver. 9) the subject; and no longer the general con- 
dition of dyapriav éyew, as in ver. 8. After ver. 8 has once 
led the thought to concrete, definite, individual sins, it still ad- 
heres in ver. 10 also to these individual committed sins (thus 
to the saprynKévac). 

He who denies that he “has sinned,” that is, that he has 
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committed definite concrete sins (after as well as before his con- 
version)—makes thereby God a liar, These words, wetorny 
Tovovmev avTov, are an intenser and higher expression of the 
yrevdopeba, ver. 6, and the wAavepev éavTods, ver. 8. It is not 
only a saying which contradicts the objective and actual state 
of the case, a yebder@ar,—not only a guilty self-deception, a 
sinning against one’s own soul, when one deceives himself touch- 
ing the truth, a wAavav éavtov,—but it is also an impiety against 
God, whose word and revelation is thus daringly contradicted. 
For God says in His word (comp. Rom. iii. 10-23), as also by 
the actual revelation of the great act of Redemption by grace 
(comp. John ix. 41; Luke v. 31), that all men are sinners, and 
sin in many ways: he then who declares himself to be without 
sin, charges God with lying. But, asin ver. 6 and ver. 8 there 
was associated with the charge of a theoretical untruth (of the 
wWevdec@ar and mdavav) the charge also of an actual want of 
participation in the power and nature of the substantial adjOea 
(“we do not the truth,’ and “the truth is not in us”), so also 
here there is associated with the charge, that we daringly con- 
tradict the revelation of God, the second charge, that we practi- 
cally have no part in this revelation, that its power and essence 
do not dwell in us. ‘O dyos adrod, that is, Tob Oeod, is no 
other revelation than that which convicts us of sin, and which 
declares him to be a liar who will not confess his sin. Thus, 
according to this connection, 6 AGyos does not indicate the Logos 
in the sense of John i. 1, but the revelation of God in general ; 
but, on that very account, the question whether the Acyos here 
means the Old-Testament revelation (G4cum., Theoph., Grotius), 
or the New-Testament revelation (Rosenmiiller, Huther), or 
both revelations (Socinus, Calovius, Liicke, Neander), is no 
better than an idle one.! It is the collective revelation of God, 
not merely indeed that which is contained in the written words 
of the Old and New Testaments, but the entire self-annuncia- 
tion of the nature of God, who is light :—and this revelation 
viewed as one and sole, which has revealed itself as well in the 


1 Huther is even of opinion that the Old Testament cannot be included, 
because the subject is the sinning of Christians. As if Christians did not 
acknowledge the Old Testament also as the word of God! Asif even a 
Christian would not make God a Wevorys if he should contradict the Old- 
Testament passages cited in Rom. iii. 10 seq. 
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Old- and New-Testament revelations of word as in their revela- 
tions of fact, and whose internal organic centre is assuredly the 
revelation of the Word of redemption, the “ Word” which per- 
sonally was manifested in Christ car’ é£oy7v ; so that the collec- 
tive revelation of God in word and act is absolutely no other 
than the revelation of God in Christ, the personal Aéyos. This 
revelation, as one great whole, convicts man of sin ; this revela- 
tion, as a whole, is first dishonoured and charged with lying by 
him—and, secondly, it therefore dwells and rules not as a 
power of life 7 him—who denies that he had sinned. (Thus 
the Xoyos of John i. 1 is not excluded from the Noyes of 1 John 
i. 10, but forms the centre of that revelation generally which 
is here indicated by Adyos. But it would be wrong to limit the 
broad and comprehensive idea of our Aéyos in yer. 10 to the 
dogmatically-fixed and precise idea of the Neyos in the sense of 
John i. 1.) 

St John, then, has repeated in a more rigorous expression 
the thoughts which had already been unfolded in vers, 8, 9, 
according to their two aspects. It is blasphemous denial of the 
collective revelation of God, and it betrays that a man has no 
part in that revelation, to say that he has not sinned ; that is, if 
the individual sins which he has committed, or still commits, are 
either placed theoretically in question, or in the concrete instance 
are not confessed, or are proudly vindicated :—whether it be, 
that the theoretical denial of having sinned proceed so far as 
the wilful delusion (seldom or never exemplified, however) of 
asserting that he has never sinned ; or whether it be, that by any 
artifice of false philosophy the sinfulness of sin is theoretically 
philosophized away, or only in practice a true confession of the 
individual sins is lacking. For, every instance—even every 
individual instance—of unconfessing impenitence is a_blas- 
phemy against the word of God, and also an evidence that 
God’s judging and regenerating word of revelation does not 
effectually rule in the heart. 


Thus the Apostle has deduced at large, from the dayyed/a 
67t 0 Ocds Has éors, the two following cardinal consequences : 
1. That he who walks not in the light, is a liar ; and, 
2. That he who does not confess that he is a sinner, is a liar, 
But thus the two clauses stand side by side as yet without a 
H 
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mediation between them, and as apparently contradictory. That 
they do not really contradict each other, has been already seen 
in the examination of the ideas “walking in darkness,” and 
“having sin.” But this reconciliation between them is as yet a 
latent one. St John has laid down the one requirement, “ Ye 
must walk in the light,” and the other, “ Ye must confess that 
ye have sin, and so darkness, in you, that ye commit, and have 
committed, sins,’ as two absolute requirements, as it were 
harshly connected together; and therefore the reader feels the 
want of a mediating explanation. For there is, after all, no 
kind of “sinning” which is not in some way related to the 
“ walking in darkness,” and therefore belonging to the sphere 
of that walking. ‘There is, in other words, no sin in the man 
by which he does not in some sense place himself again in the 
domain of the sinful impulse and the darkness. Consequently, 
it Is necessary—in spite of all notional distinction between the 
“ having sin” and the “ walking in darkness’ —that the double 
statement, 1. that we must simply not walk in darkness at all, 
and, 2. that we must simply confess our having and committing 
sin, should receive an explanation which may mediate between 
them, and resolve the seeming contradiction. 

This reconciliation the Apostle gives in cH. 11. VERS. 1-6." 

And he commences it from a practical point of view. He 
tells them to what end he had written to them ravra, these 
two cardinal declarations, ch. 1. 6-10. It is most instructive to 
observe how the Apostle here scorns and discards all notional 
dialectic operations for the solution of the difficulty. He does 
not say what a subtle and keen understanding might and would 
Say concerning this intricate question. He says what his 
conscience would say to a simple and plain Christian upon the 
matter. To the sincere and conscientious—with whom the 





1 This relation of the thoughts Calvin alone has recognised. Bullinger 
and Liicke refer ch. ii. 1, 2 one-sidedly to ch. i. 8 and 10, asif St John had 
only in view to oppose a misapprehension that sin was inevitable. Augustin, 
Zwingli, and others, refer ch. ii. 1, 2, with equal one-sidedness to the for- 
giveness of sins assured in ch. i. 9: St John would show commentatione 
gratie divine non prexberi licentiam peccandi. (But how do the words, 
“* And if any man sin, etc.,” suit this view?) Still more astray are those 
expositors who refer raira ypePousy, not definitely to what precedes, but 
to ‘‘ all that precedes and follows,” or (Bengel) only to what follows. The 
true explanation speaks for itself. 
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areca of God has to do—the practical conclusions which St 
John here draws are in themselves and absolutely right, shining 
convincingly in their own light." How far in this way the true 
reconciliation of those two apparently contradictory cardinal 
sayings is given, will appear from a strict exegetical examina- 
tion of our verses themselves. 


Ver. 1 is divided into two main thoughts, which are con- 
nected together by «ai. The governing verb of the first is ypa- 
gowev, on which the clause expressing the design, that ye sin not, 
depends. The second main proposition no longer depends 
grammatically upon ypddouev; at the same time it must be 
admitted that St John, if a complex construction of sentences 
had not been so alien to his nature, would certainly have made 
the second thought dependent upon the “ we write,” and have 
said: Kal iva eidijre, Ort, edv Tis dudptn, mapdkAnTov exopev 


* Would that this great and simple rule were observed and followed in 
the treatment of other and analogical dogmatic problems! How simple, 
for example, is the position which the question concerning predestination 
assumes, when thus looked at! Here, also, two apparently contradictory 
truths are placed in juxtaposition. On the one hand, the truth to which 
the internal experience of every Christian beazs witness, that he has ex- 
perienced any victory of the good in himself, either before, or in, or after, 
his conversion—any victory of penitence over the pride of sin, of faith 
over doubt, of the love of God over sinful lust, of the new man over the 
flesh—in relation to which he is not constrained to acknowledge that in 
him there had been an inexplicable opposition, and that the decisive in- 
fluence which made the good pleasant and possible to him was an influence 
of free grace proceeding from God, without the vxreprepiocevery of which he 
would have gone on for ever to resist. On the other hand, the truth that 
the final decision which determines whether the man be lost or be saved, 
cannot possibly be without the man, so that he should be only the passive 
creature of a power haying the decisive control over his fate, and all his 
willing be wrought in him without his own self-decision. That first truth, 
further unfolded into all its consequences, leads inevitably to absolute pre- 
destination ; this latter to a kind of Semipelagianism. A theoretical 
dialectic reconciliation of the two is infinitely difficult, and probably never 
to be attained in a perfectly satisfactory manner. But if, with St John, 
we ask our conscience what it has to say in the matter, it will answer ; 
Hear both these truths, in order that ‘‘ ye may work out your salvation 
with fear and trembling ;” and when it is wrought out, know “that God 
it is who worketh both in you, the willing and the doing, after His good 
pleasure.” : 
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—‘“ And that ye may know that, if any man sin, we have an 
Advocate.’* Thus much at least is certain, that in fact the 
two thoughts, 1. “We should not sin,” and 2. “ Jf we sin, we 
have an Advocate,” are co-ordinate and parallel; and that both 
in their juxtaposition serve to make plain the internal rela- 
tion of the two cardinal statements of ch. i. vers. 6, 7, and vers, 
8, 10. 

St John introduces these two clauses by the address texvia 
pou; the same recurs, vers. 12 and 28, iii. 7 and 18, iv. 4, v. 21. 
St Paul (Gal. iv. 19) grounds this address upon his relation as 
the spiritual father who had spiritually begotten the Galatians, 
and must a second time give them birth: with St John the 
expression seems rather to be a customary form; though it has 
its foundation in the same relation of a spiritual paternity, 
associated, however, in his case with the idea of his physical 
age. The diminutive form in texv/a is that of affection : in our 
passage it is in full, “ My little children,” texvia pov. This 
appellation or address does not serve to “indicate a new section;” 
as some preachers are wont to begin every new head of their 
sermons by their “dear hearers.” But it has an internal reason : 
for the Apostle, after he had been hitherto laying down objective 
doctrinal statements, turns now to the consciences of his readers ; 
he appeals by the address texvia jou to their consciousness of 
their personal spiritual relation to himself, the Apostle, as if he 
would say: “ Ye know me, who and what Iam, how I am related 
to you, and who and what ye are; and thus it must be plain to 
you with what meaning and design I have written these state- 
ments unto you.” 

The first declaration is now: “ This I write unto you, that 
ye sin not.” (Parallel with the personal address, there now 
enters, instead of the earlier apostolical 1 Pers., ch. i. 1-4, the 
individual 1 Pers. Sing.) If we go no further than this declara- 
tion itself, we may long contest the point to which of the pre- 
ceding clauses the tadra refers, whether to the words of ver. 9, 
“ He is faithful,” etc., or to the words of ver. 10, “If we say,” 
etc. In the former case, we must assume (with Augustin) that 
the Apostle’s purpose is to obviate the misconception that the 
forgiveness of sins gives license to sinning. Butif the Apostle, 


1 A deeper reason why he does not use this expression will be seen in 
due course. 
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when he wrote “these things,” had the concluding words of 
ver. 9 in his mind, and designed to meet that objection, he 
would manifestly have been obliged to say, “These things I do 
not write unto you, that ye may sin,” or at least, “These things 
I write unto you, but not that ye might sin”—ov ypddw iva 
GpdpTnre, or adda pn Wa audptyte. He cannot have written 
the sentence which rendered the misunderstanding possible 
to wit, the sentence that the sins would be forgiven—to the 
end that he might guard them against sinning. If we will 
entertain any such view, we must not understand by the “ these 
things” the thought, “ He is faithful and just,” etc., but some 
other thought which the Apostle appended in order to obviate 
a misunderstanding of ver. 9. But where do we find any such 
thought? In vers. 1, 2 we seek it in vain: vers. 3, etc., would 
in themselves serve for the prevention of such a misunder- 
standing ; the sentiment of those verses is not introduced as a 
correction, but as a new and independent thought, so that the 
Apostle’s “these things” could hardly have referred to the 
following ver. 3.—There remains another supposition, that the 
Apostle’s design was not directly to obviate an abuse of the 
forgiveness of sins, but only to lay down an as-it-were para- 
doxical statement; that he writes what had been said at the 
conclusion of ver. 9 concerning the forgiveness of sins with the 
design to set their hearts free from the desire to sin, and to fill 
them with abhorrence of sin. But perfectly true as the senti- 
ment is in itself, that a living faith in the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ leads to an abhorrence of sin, the limitation of 
the generally-expressed “these things” to the individual and 
isolated thought of ver. 9 is perfectly arbitrary. 

More natural, as allied to this, is the explanation of Bul- 
linger and Liicke, according to which, “these things” must be 
referred to the immediately-preceding thought, that we must 
confess that we have sinned. St Jolin does not write this de- 
claration, concerning the absolute presence of sin, with the design 
that we should regard sin as something inevitable, and yield 
ourselves unresistingly to its lusts. “Ista vero non in hoc 
scripsi, ut ad peccandum incitarem” —is Bullinger’s interpre- 
tation. But here returns in a strengthened form the same 
objection, that St John must then have written tadra od 
ypadw iva audprnre— These things I write not that ye may sin. 
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For, the statement that we are sinners cannot, to the extent 
that the doctrine of forgiveness can, be applied as a positive 
bulwark against sin. 

For our part, we refer the radra most decidedly to the entire 
preceding exhibition of truth; that is, to the double-proposi- 
tion vers. 6-8 and vers. 9,10. The double-proposition, 1. that 
he who professes to have fellowship with God, and yet walks 
in darkness, speaks and acts a lie; and 2. that he who (professes 
to have fellowship with God, and) denies that he has sin, is 
a liar—this double-statement, that fellowship with God is con- 
ditioned by an actual denial of the oxoria, and a positive ac- 
knowledgment of the really present djwaptia—St John wrote 
to the end which he now in ver. 1 proceeds to express. But it 
is a twofold end; for, although the éyouev does not grammati- 
cally depend upon the iva, it is yet so internally bound up with 
the appeal to the mind and conscience in the address texvia pov, 
that it forms with the “that ye sin not” a pair of antithetical 
clauses ; —as indeed this antithetical relation shows itself in the 
way in which the words “and if any man sin” are connected 
with the words “that ye sin not.” 

Thus in ver. 1 St John places two practical deductions over 
against the two theoretical propositions of ch. i. 6-10. “ We 
should not sin” is the one. “Jf any man sin, we have an 
Advocate,” is the second. But in what manner do these 
practical consequences flow from the theoretical propositions 
above ?—The proposition, vers. 6, 7, that he who has fellow- 
ship with God must walk in light, leads to the conclusion 
that we ought not to sin; the second position, that we must 
confess our sins in order to obtain forgiveness, leads to the 
practical conclusion that we, if we have sinned, should think of 
this, that we have an Advocate in Christ. And it is in this 
very change from the thetical “ must” to the ethical “should” 
that the semblance vanishes of an unexplained, and as it were 
inexplicable, contradiction between the two theoretical proposi- 
tions. Here, upon the ethical domain of the inward life of the 
soul in Christ, those two doctrinal propositions reappear; but 
they appear again as changed, the one into a requirement, the 
other into a consolation :—and this diverse internal character 
of the two gives us, it may be observed, the reason why St 
John has not connected the second by iva with the ypadouer, 
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but has placed it as an independent message and declaration 
by the side of the other. 

The proposition, that fellowship with God excludes the 
walking in darkness, is exhibited, as transferred to the region of 
the inner life, in the form of a requirement, which every true 
Christian every moment presents to his own mind, that he must 
not sin. This is an injunction of his conscience, imposed upon 
his will; and in this respect, therefore, he has a power within 
himself which is higher and holier than his will. For, the 
will may set itself in opposition to that requirement, and follow 
the impulses of the flesh and of the old man. But, when that 
takes place, the new man—with the higher divine mail of the 
conscience, enlightened and made free “through Christ (Rom. 
viii. 14-16), and therefore endowed with the spirit and power 
of a new law unto a new life—rises up against the sinful 
will, and judges and condemns it. Accordingly, the sin that 
has been committed is not vindicated or softened away, but 
known and confessed to be sin; and thus, within the domain 
of internal life, that second cardinal proposition, ch. i. 8-10, 
is seen to be, not in contradiction to, but in most living har- 
mony and identity with the first, ch. i. 6, 7: It is the same 
power of the conscience, christianly sanctified in the new man, 
which forbids and denies the sin of the old man, and on that 
very account does not cloak but confesses the sin which has been 
actually already committed. But it is the conscience which 
has been set free through Christ from the burden of guilt and all 
slavish fear, being invested with filial freedom; and therefore we 
have at once, by the side of that one aspect of the second car- 
dinal proposition, ch. i. 8-10,—to wit, that we must confess our 
sins, —the other aspect of it appended, to wit, ch. i. 9, that we 
have in Christ an Advocate for the sin which has been com- 
mitted and known and confessed. 

In this way the clause, ch. i. 6, 7, is metamorphosed into 
the requirement—“ We should not, and we may not, sin;” and 
the clause, ch. i. 8-10, is metamorphosed into the message of 
encouragement—“ And if any man sin, we have an Advocate.” 
Accordingly, it is self-evident that duaprdvew is used in both 
cases—in p27) dwdptnrte as well as in éay tis dudptry—with the 
same meaning. ‘That sinning itself, which in fact still exists, 
and for which we need the propitiation, is, by the testimony of 
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our conscience, declared to be absolutely forbidden and de- 
nounced. (The senseless explanation of Socinus, which makes 
dpaptave here also the sin of unbelievers, and specially the 
sin of unbelief itself, needs no refutation.) 

The encouragement itself consists in this, that we have a 
TapakdynTov Tpos Tov Tratépa. “ We have,” he says, and thus 
includes himself among those who need the intercession, placing 
himself on the same level with all the members of the churches, 
and all them on the same level with himself. Augustin 
remarks here that he did not exhibit himself, or any other of 
the holy Apostles, or any other saint in the Church, as an inter- 
cessor; but sets forth Christ as the only Advocate, of whom all 
are alike in need, and who is near to all alike. He terms Christ 
mapakdytos, Advocate, not in contradiction to John xiv. 16 and 
25, xv. 26, xvi. 7, where the Holy Spirit is thus designated ; 
but, in perfect harmony with those passages, where the Holy 
Spirit is placed, as the “other Paraclete,” by the side of Christ as 
the first. Only, it must not be overlooked, that the idea zrapa- 
KAnTos is here modified by the context, and defined in a some- 
what different meaning from that of the Gospel: there it was 
similarly predicated of Christ and of the Holy Spirit, and of 
both in their relation to the disciples; here, it is used only of 
Christ, and that in His relation to the Father (apés Tov watépa). 
The word srapdkdyTos is at once the translation of the Heb. 
Bn) (Sept. Job xvi. 2), and also in classical Greek the desig- 
nation of a proxy or attorney in law. (Comp. Euseb. Hist. 
Kee. vy. 1.) In the former application it has an active meaning, 
and denotes him 0s zapaxanet, who utters consolation or ex- 
hortation ; in the second it has a passive meaning, and denotes 
him 6s vapaxanetrat, who is appealed to as an adyocate in law 
(advocatus). It is plain that in the Gospel, where our Lord is 
speaking of the Holy Spirit who should thenceforward comfort 
the hearts of the disciples in His place, the word is used in the 
former sense; in our present passage, on the contrary, where 
Christ is our advocate with the Father, it is used in the latter 
sense. And it speaks of that High-priestly intercessio, the 
notion and nature of which is explained in Rom. viii. 26; Heb. 
vi 15) vin 25. 

Christ receives the predicate S/xatos, just, not (as Grotius 
and Calovius explain) because He is “ merciful and gentle,” for 
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that is not the meaning of décatos; but neither does He receive 
it because (as the majority of expositors assume) He on His 
part is perfectly sinless. A/xavos stands here in an analogously 
wide meaning as in ch. i. 9, and has also its explanation in the 
passage, Rom. iii. 26. As there to the Father, so here to the 
incarnate Son, that highest righteousness is attributed which 
not only is righteous, but also makes righteous. Because Christ 
is, first, Himself sinless; and because, secondly, He shares that 
righteousness of the Father which, while not standing in oppo- 
sition to righteous retribution, yet rises also high above it, and 
which will in a righteous manner justify the unrighteous— 
because He also, the Son, is in this comprehensive sense décaos 
—therefore is He suitable and prepared to be a rapaxdnTos 
mpos Tov matépa; and so far Bede is right when he finds in the 
Sixatos the guarantee that Christ, as a justus advocatus, will not 
undertake any res injusta. Yor, the justification of the believ- 
ing sinner through His intercession is in very fact not an 
mjusta causa, but one that is in harmony with the highest 
righteousness of God, and indeed has its origination in that 
supreme dszeatoctvn Ocod of Rom. i. 17, iii. 26. 


Ver. 2. The nature of this intercession of Christ has its 
feason assigned in ver. 2. For, though St John does not 
attach ver. 2 to ver. 1 by ydp, yet the fact itself shows that 
ver. 2 does give the ground of what is said in ver. 1, and by 
no means, as many say, presents a mere progressive addition 
—that Christ is not only our Advocate, but also Himself the 
itacpos. For, in truth, the intercession of Christ has lying at 
its foundation the fact that Christ is the (Aacpos, and this latter 
is by no means appended, as something extraordinary and 
specific, to the intercession. ‘Thus, when St John passes from 
the one declaration, that we have an Advocate in Christ, to the 
other declaration, that He Himself in His own person is the 
propitiation, on the ground of which the intercession rests, he 
is passing in reality from the result to the cause. He says that 
Christ’s intercession has its basis, not in another’s, but in His 
own propitiatory act. The «ai, therefore, has the logical mean- 
ing of “ and that.” 

The idea (Aacpés (comp. iv. 10) does not present any pecu- 
liar difficulty. The trews eivae of God is the pure antithesis of 
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the dpy7. The dicatocdvn of God forms, as we have seen from 
Rom. i. 17, no exclusive antithesis to the opy7}, though it goes 
far beyond it. Even the ydpus, as such, is one and reconcileable 
with the dpy7; for, while God, in virtue of the ydpus, had 
determined the redemption of the fallen human race, He mani- 
fests nevertheless towards the still unredeemed His dpy7; yea, 
it is an element essentially consistent with His grace, that He 
should not leave the sinner as such to himself, but should utter 
His own yea and amen of fact to the condemning voice of the 
sinner’s conscience. On the other hand, the frews efvas is ex- 
cluded from the opy7, and then first enters in when the soul has 
found its propitiated Father. The frews eivas is that demon- 
stration of the Divine ydpis, in which it offers itself to be tasted 
by man in its unconcealed character as ydpis and eddoxia : it 
is the positive evidence of the graciousness of God (clementia). 
This relation of God towards us men has been rendered possible 
by Christ, through His having as a sacrifice offered satisfaction 
to the judicial retributive righteousness of God, and thereby 
having turned away from man the opy7, the expression of that 
judicial righteousness, and thus having manifested that higher 
dixatocvvn (Rom. iii. 26). Thus did He effect the act of (Ado- 
keoOat, Heb. ii. 17, Luke xviii. 3 (clementem reddere), that is, 
the (Aacpués. But the Apostle does not say merely that He 
accomplished the (Nacpés, but that He Himself is the ihacpos, 
or propitiation. To give to this word the meaning of (Aacrip 
(Grotius), is inadmissible ; ; and the signification “ sin-offering” 
(Bengel, De Wette) is unjustified a unnecessary. Christ 
is Himself exhibited as the propitiation, because that exists 
actually in His own proper person” (Diisterdieck). Because 
that propitiation was not generally a mere individual act, which 
might be considered as separate from Him, but He was with 
His whole being and life no other than the personal present 
propitiation ; and because, finally, this act accomplished in Him- 
self is still a reality, for ever continuing its effect in His per- 
son (comp. 1 Cor. i. 30; John xiv. 5; ee x. 20). 

He is the propitiation (not the atonement, which is xata)- 
Aay?}, and modifies the idea) wept rev cpapreay nav. ‘This says 
nothing but what was previously contained in the idea of yao- 
Jos itself for it is already self-evident, that we need the ‘hao pOs, 
not in view of (sept) our ea ellane, but in view of our sins. 
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But the Apostle expressly adds these words, because they form a 
preparation for the appended clause : ov rept Tav jperépav Oé 
fovov, GAA Kal Trepl ddov Tod Kocpov. (This breviloquence, the 
words being instead of wept Tay édXov Tov Kdcpov, needs no ex- 
planation; compare John y. 36). What the Apostle would say 
by this is much more plain than why he makes the addition. 
As it regards the former question, the antithesis between “us” 
and “ the whole world” cannot be referred, keeping the Ephe- 
sian readers in view, to the contrast between the Jewish and 
the Gentile Christians (Cyril, Gicumenius). Nor can it be that 
between believers and unbelievers as such; as if the Apostle 
(according to the exposition of Arminian and Lutheran com- 
mentators) purposed to announce the dogma, that Christ made 
satisfaction not merely for the elect, but also sufficienter as well 
as finaliter for the reprobate also—a sentiment which the con- 
text shows to have been far from the Apostle’s thoughts at this 
moment. The antithesis must rather be that between the (as 
yet) little company of those who were already at that time 
Christians and the whole human race to which, and as far as 
to it, the Gospel was yet to be preached. This is essentially 
the explanation of Calvin and the Reformed expositors ; but 
they also are in error when they restrict the antithesis to those 
who were already believers and those who should become be- 
lievers in the future, with express exclusion of the reprobate. 
But the question upon which St John would pronounce here, is 
not whether Christ merely suficienter or also jinaliter suffered 
for all. It is not his aim to define to whom alone the power of 
the atoning work of Christ extends, but to declare, that for no 
man in the whole world is there any other way of being recon- 
ciled than that of the propitiation of Christ. For the whole 
world is appointed this way of coming to the Father and attain- 
ing peace. This—no more and no less—lies in the words. 
And thus the second question finds already its answer: the 
question, to wit, for what purpose St John adds this reflection. 
We cannot find in the immediate context anything which would 
supply an answer to this question; for in ver. 3 St John leaves 
this subordinate thought, and returns back to the main subject, 
which had been pursued from ch. i. 5 onwards. On the other 
hand, we shall see hereafter how this apparently fortuitous 
reference to the universal design of the redeeming work of 
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Christ forms a point of departure for that which St John has 
to say in a later section concerning the relation of Christians to 
the world. 


Ver. 3 continues the train of thought begun in ver. 1. A 
first mediation between the seemingly contradictory propositions 
of ch. i. vers. 6, 7, and vers. 8-10, had been given in ch. ui. 1, 
where these two propositions are changed, and exhibited in their 
immediate unison and perfect harmony—as the requirement of 
the Christian conscience, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
as a consolatory message to the conscience. In the Christian, 
the conscience of the new man, enlightened, and at the same 
time freed from guilt, stands above the will; it demands that 
the man shall not sin, and thereby and therefore judges and 
condemns the sin which is still present, while it knows the 
Advocate who is our fAacpés. A second mediation between 
these two propositions follows now in ver. 8; an intermediate 
consideration, which is not in substance different from the 
former, but is fundamentally only its counterpart, or a direct 
deduction from it. From the presence of this energy of the 
conscience, at once demanding and condemning, and from that 
alone, can we conclude the presence of the new man, and thie 
reality of a state of grace. But that energy is described by 
its visible fruits: “ If we keep His commandments.” This ex- 
pression is not at once and of itself to be regarded as of similar 
signification with that of ch. i. 7, “If we walk in the light.” 
This latter is deeper, broader, more comprehensive ; the “ keep- 
ing of the commandments” is more limited, but is on that 
account more appropriate as a distinguishing mark. Even the 
believing Christian, earnestly occupied with his sanctification — 
although the soul of his endeavour and aim moves in the 
sphere of that which is conformable with the nature of God, 
and therefore light—will yet find much, not only in his actions, 
but especially in his thoughts and motives, which belongs not to 
that sphere of light; and he might, therefore, in hours of in- 
ternal conflict, easily fall into doubt whether he actually stood 
in a state of grace, and whether the conscience were really per- 
forming its office within him. Therefore the Apostle points 
here, where the question is of the marks of a state of grace, to 
a sign which may be known with greater security and confi- 
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dence. It will be in every Christian the sure and certain fruit 
of that double activity, described in ver. 1, of the conscience 
both awakened and pacified in Christ—that is, of rigorous 
conscientiousness and the confidence of sonship—that such a 
Christian will, by that twofold necessity, keep the commandments. 
In the commandments of God he has an objective and certain 
standard for his spirit and walk; and an objective and certain 
test, therefore, of his real religious state. If he should ask 
only about the quality, and character, and tone of his internal 
disposition and feeling, he might easily mistake and be deceived. 
But if he asks whether he is keeping the commandments of God 
in his outward life, and at once discerns and condemns as sin, 
according to God’s laws, every sin into which he may have 
fallen, and also finds in himself a vehement striving to live for 
the future after God’s corresponding commandments (for all 
this lies in the typetv, which is by no means equivalent to the 
TANPOOD 5 comp. Deut. iv. 2, xxxill. 9; Ps. cv. 45, cxix. 34; 
Proy. vi. 20, xxviii. 4; Job xxiii. 12; Mal. i. 7)—then this 
testing of himself by the objective norm of the command- 
ments is a certain confirmation that he “ hath known God.” 
°Ev tovtT@ ywookopev OTL éyvoxapev avTov, K.T.r. It is obvious 
of itself that the little clause with édv, here as in John xiii. 35, 
serves for the development of the tov (as elsewhere 671, ch. iv. 
13, or étay, ch. v. 2). But this édv, or the related érav, is not 
simply equivalent to é7z. If dtc be used, then yweoxoper is the 
leading proposition : “ We know by this (fact)—-that He hath 
given to us His Spirit, that He is in us.” If édy, on the other 
hand, be used, ywoeoxopev is a kind of conditioned conclu- 
sion: “ Jf we keep His commandments, we know thereby (by 
this keeping of the commandments) that we have known Him.” 
In the former, it is a simple inference from the actual present 
result to the cause of it; in the latter, it is a test—something 
from the presence or absence of which one may perceive the 
presence or absence of another thing. More difficult is the ques- 
tion, whether the object adrév with éyvéxapev refers to Christ or 
to the watyp. The older expositors were misled to adopt the 
former view by the vicinity of ver. 2 (Augustin, Zwingli, 
Luther, Bullinger, Grotius, Bengel), But the position of the 
whole context obliges us to refer the adrov to God (Calvin, 
Beza, Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck). We have already se 
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in ch. i. 9, how St John referred back by the pronoun adrév to 
God. And so it is here. Ver. 2 is a subordinate thought; and 
ver. 3 does not connect itself with ver. 2 as a consequence, but 
stands parallel with ver. 1, and with similar independence. 
The words in ver. 4, cal év TovT@ ad7Oeva ove Ect, are analo- 
gous to the words ch. i. 6 and 8, and point most assuredly to 
the relation to the Father. So the idea of “ commandments” 
points to commandments of the Father, not of the Son; for it is 
here the work of the Son, not to give commandments, but to 
propitiate for transgression of the commandments. But, finally, 
and this is most decisive, St John in ver. 6, when he speaks of 
Christ, leaves the hitherto-used adrés, and defines Christ by the 
pronoun éxeivos, so that Christ is distinguished from the subject 
indicated by adds. 

By our keeping of the commandments of God, therefore, 
we know that we have known God. ’Eyve«apev cannot possibly 
—as used, too, in immediate connection with ywecxouev— bear 
the foreign and unusual signification of “ love,” which Carpzov 
and others have endeavoured to force upon it, with inexact 
appeal to the meaning of the Hebrew yt’. For yt, while it 
is used in a sexual signification, never expresses the feeling of 
love as such. It is an actual Anowing which is indicated here 
by the éyv@xapev ; only not a merely theoretical apprehension 
of a divine doctrine (Socinus, Episcopius), nor a theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of God, which should have as its neces- 
sary accompaniment the feeling of love towards God (Calvin, 
Liicke). Zwingli’s was a more correct judgment on the point: 
“That which he had above expressed by having fellowship, he 
here expresses by the word know.” or it is not the knowledge 
of certain doctrinal statements concerning God which is here 
in question, but the knowledge of God Himself. But what is 
the signification generally of knowing? When the thinking 
spirit knows a truth, or doctrinal proposition, it is penetrated 
by that truth, and so takes it up into its own thinking, that 
that proposition becomes as it were an integral portion of its 
own thinking substance. Analogously, when a personal being 
knows a personal being, the former must receive the latter into 
itself. The phraseological use of yt, rightly apprehended, leads 
‘o the same notion. In the highest energy of the mutual in- 

uce of the powers of the soul, both become one; the inmost 
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life is disclosed to each other. And in that spiritual knowledge, 
of which St John here and elsewhere speaks, the person discloses 
to the person its substantial nature. To know God, means to 
enter into the fellowship of life with God ; to have known God, 
means to stand in the fellowship of life with God. it is to 
disclose the inmost internal being to God, and to be penetrated 
and shone through by the ¢@s—judging and quickening,— 
and thus to know by experiencing in ourselves this influence of 
the Light. Hence this knowing God is a being known, that 
is, being shone through, by God, and presupposes the eivae éx 
Ocod (1 Johniv. 5, 6; 1 Cor. vill. 3, xiii. 12; comp. John x. 14); 
it is essentially connected and one with love (1 John iy. 7 seq.; 
1 Cor. viii. 3) ; and identical also with eternal life (John xvii. 3). 


In vers. 4-6 the Apostle returns to the same sentiment, 
and with it closes the section, which had formed in ch. i. 6, 7 
the starting-point of the subject; viz., the thought that he 
who says he has known God (that is, stands in fellowship with 
God), but keeps not God’s commandments, is a liar. Now, after 
vers. 1 and 3 have given the internal reconciliation between 
this thought and the evangelical consolatory message concerning 
the (Aacyos, St John can return to it, and state it once more, 
thus defined, thus established, and thus explained, in a most 
emphatic and impressive form. We gather, indeed, from the 
fact that he so expressly closes the section with this thought, 
that the practical scope of the whole section tends to this conclu- 
sion. If St John had set before himself a merely didactic aim, 
the two mediating thoughts, vers. 1 and 8, would have them- 
selves formed the natural close. But that this is not the case, 
shows plainly that the Apostle writes with a practical, and 
indeed a polemical, aim. Itis the Gnostics against whose deadly 
poison he warns his Christian people; those Gnostics, who 
boasted of the deepest éyvwxévas tov Ocdv, while they daringly 
revolted against, or set themselves above, “ His commandments.” 
His readers must learn, before all things, from the Gospel sent 
to them, and from its central point, “that God is light” (ch. i. 5), 
that he who places himself above the commandments of God is 
also devoid of the true yuaous Tod Ocod. 

The fourth verse runs so closely parallel with the sixth verse 
of the first chapter, that no further specific explanation of it is 
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here necessary. Instead of the xoweviav éyew, we find substi- 
tuted—with designed allusion once more to the ‘ Gnostics ”»— 
the éyvwxa introduced by ver. 3, and which also involves the 
kowevia. (The é7e is wanting before éyywxa in some less im- 
portant MSS., but it stands in A.B. and the Fathers; it was 
scarcely borrowed from ch. iv. 20, but is most probably genuine 
in this passage as well as in that). Instead of the srepiratety 
év oxotia, we have pa) tTypeiv Tas évToAds avTov, which was 
prepared for by ver. 3, and is much more significant as a test. 
Pevorns éoriy is still more substantial and stronger than ed- 
deTau: it condemns not merely the conduct as such, but the 
whole man in his whole spirit and nature. “Ev tovr@ 7 ad7Oera 
ov« éotwv has already been explained, upon ch. i. 8. 

As we found in ch. i. 7 the negative side followed and 
supplemented by the positive, so it is here, and in a very similar 
manner, in our jifth verse. To the lying nature of the Gnostics 
the Apostle opposes the true and truth-honouring deportment 
of Christians. But we are not met here, any more than in 
ch. i, with mere tautological repetitions. With new turns and 
applications he brings new sides of the object before the view. 
In the place of the tnpeiv Tas évToNas ad’TodD comes now the 
Tnpely TOV NOyou avTov. It is certain, as appears from the 
antithesis introduced by 6é between the fifth and the fourth 
verses, that 6 Adyos means essentially the same as at évtonal; 
and we should certainly be in error if we were to refer Xéyos to 
the evangelical message, or the requirement of faith, instead of 
the commandments themselves. Nevertheless, 6 Adyos adrod is 
not perfectly synonymous with ai évronai, but denotes the reve- 
lution of the Divine will as one whole; that is, primarily, the 
revelation of His Divine will as establishing the distinction 
between good and evil, but this revelation of His command- 
ments in its united reference to His will of grace. It is the 
commandments of God as they are exhibited to the Christian, 
as comprised in that one word which the Father hath in Christ 
spoken to the world; the commandments, not as individual and 
hard injunctions, but as expressing the holy will of Him who 
so loved the world that he gave His only-begotten Son, and 
who bestows upon His people the power and the desire to fulfil 
them all. Hence, St John now says of him who keepeth this 
word of the Father, that “in him is verily the love of God per- 
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fected.” Setting aside the feeble interpretation of Episcopius, 
according to which the “love of God” is the love which God 
commands and requires, there are three explanations of this ex- 
pression which deserve notice. ‘The first understands the love 
of God to us; the second, maintained by Luther, Calvin, Beza, 
Grotius, De Wette, Liicke, owr love to God; the third, repre- 
sented by Zwingli, Bullinger, Bengel, Olshausen, interprets it 
as the mutua amicitia et conjunctio between God and the Chris- 
tian—that love of God to us which in us also has become a 
power. The first explanation has the a\n@es against it; the 
second, the tererelwrat. *°AdnOds is never in St John a mere 
formula of affirmation, “truly,” but has the meaning of a qua- 
litative adverb, which not merely expresses the actual existence 
of a thing, but its existence in a manner most absolutely cor- 
responding to ad7jGeva. (Compare the Gosp., ch. xvii. 8; in the 
passage, ch. vi. 55, addnOas is certainly a spurious reading.) In 
our passage, to wit, it forms the antithesis to wetorns éotl Kai, 
K.T.r.; but here, as in ch. i. 6, it is not only said that the reality 
does not correspond to the profession of having known God, 
but that those transgressors of the commandments also have 
not the substantial ad7jOeva in them. To both these drnbas 
forms a contrast; it is therefore to be regarded as not only a 
formal affirmative assurance, but as defining the quality and 
nature of the thing assured of. But such an a\@as can be ex- 
pressed only of an act which might possibly have been accom- 
plished in a manner not corresponding to adjOea. Now, on 
this account, it cannot be said of the love of God to us, that it 
was dAnOas perfected: that is self-understood.—But neither 
can we assert the tereXelwtae of our love to God. For it will 
not help us, to take refuge in the assertion that St John speaks 
from “an ideal standing-point;” for he is (as the following 
words, €v tovT@, etc., show plainly) giving a thoroughly real 
sign whereby it may be known who stands in a state of grace, 
and who does not. Now, it cannot possibly be said of a Chris- 
tian, who keeps the word of God, that in him love to God has 
already “ been perfected.” For rereXe(wrau denotes, not an attri- 
bute (which tedela éoriv would have expressed), but an accom- 
plished act. Thus, then, the sense of the passage cannot be this : 
“ He that keepeth God’s commandments stands truly in a state 
of perfected love to God,” or, “The fulfilling of the command- 
I 
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ments bears witness to a perfected love of God.” —We get rid 
of all these difficulties when we keep in view the antithetical 
parallelism between ver. 5 and ver. 4. What did the Gnostics 
assert, while they nevertheless kept not the commandments of 
God? That they had known God. This St John denies to 
them in the words, wevorys, «7.4. What, then, will he attri- 
bute to those who keep the word of God? Manifestly this, 
that in them that act of the having-known-God, which is at the 
same time a having-been-known-oj-God—that actual union with 
God—has been brought into effect. Thus the interpretation 
of those who understood the dydrn tod Ocod of this conjunctio 
cum Deo—of this establishment of a mutual relation of love 
between God and the Christian. (Olshausen refers very ap- 
propriately to 1 Cor. vui. 3.) This interpretation gives its ap- 
propriate force to the adds, as well as to the rereXelwrav. 
The former is then suitable, because love is not now regarded 
as a feeling or action of God, but as that mutual condition of 
communio and, societas and conjunctio, in the establishment of 
which, man having his own distinctive part, the adn@as is no 
longer a superfluous remark. So also tereXefwrae is perfectly 
suitable ; since it is not our feeling of love towards God which is 
spoken of, but the mutual elation of love between Him and us. 
For, where we behold in the conduct of a man that he is keep- 
ing the commandments of God, it is quite appropriate for us to 
draw the inference, that in him that relation of love with God 
has been brought to a consummation. And thus that transla- 
tion of the teAeodv which Beza, on his view incorrectly, gives 
—that is, mettre en exécution, establish, give effect to—may be 
rightly applied; not as if the word reXevody had here a different 
meaning from that which it elsewhere bears, but because the 
perfecting of a relation is no other than the full establishment 
or confirmation of it. And that mutual relation of love, or 
fellowship of love, was, in fact, at the moment of the believing 
surrender of the soul to Christ, closed and perfected; while, on 
the other hand, the sentiment of love in us is never perfect, 
but always admits of growth. 

And thus the further thought is appended, strictly and con- 
nectedly, to the conclusion of ver. 5: év Tovte ywecKoper, OTe 
év avt@ éopéyv (already the third form in which the thought 
that forms the practical aim of the whole section is expressed). 
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*Ev rovrw does not refer to the words “ truly perfected,” —since 
these words, as we have seen, do not contain allusion to the 
sentiment of love in us, consequently do not contain any dis- 
tinguishing mark,— but to ds & dv rnph adtod Tov Aoyov. By 
this, that we keep His commandments (and consequently experi- 
ence the relation of love to God as one that is perfected in us), 
we know (the further and greater truth) that we are in Him, 
The being known of God, and the having known God, St John 
has more profoundly defined as a being loved of God and loving 
Him ; and this is now again more profoundly defined as a being 
in God, as the actual fulfilment of that word which our Lord 
spoke, John xiv. 20, where He also, ver. 21, added the keeping 
of the commandments as a mark or token. But, how the being 
known and being loved of God involves an ea: being in God, 
is not difficult to understand, when we compare the passages 
John xiv. 20 seq., xv. 4, xvii. 10 and 21 and 23. The Father 
is in Christ, and Christ in His people (ch. xvii. 23) ; His people 
are again in Christ (ch. xv. 4), and with Him-in God. Not 
only does that light of the eternal a\7j@ea shine, judging, en- 
lightening, and quickening, into them (on which the “being 
known” and the “knowing” rest), but, through the incarnate 
Son of God, who is in them, God also dwells substantially in 
them (John xiv. 23); and, consequently, they have on their 
part their being in God, since they are received, by His indwell- 
ing, into the sphere of His specific saving presence (which is to 
be distinguished from His creating omnipresence). 

But St John repeats in the sivth verse, by a fourth and 
final turn given to the thought, his practical hortatory main 
topic. That év attod pévewy of which our Lord had spoken in 
the farewell discourses (John xiv. 23, in wovny rovety according 
to the sense; in ch. xv. 4 and 7 in the same words), and which is 
not essentially different from the év avro eivas,' cannot be con- 
ceived of without the known and consciously-accepted obligation 


1 This is plain from a comparison of those passages. It is not that St 
John in ver. 6 passes over from the entrance into a state of grace to the 
preservation of it, as another object ; as if the keeping of the commandments 
was set forth as a sign of the entrance into that state, but the wrepirareiv 
nabds x.7.r., the means of retaining it. This regsrerciv is most certainly 
exhibited, not as the means for the maintenance of a state of grace, but ag 
an obligation (é<iaes) necessarily resulting from that state. 
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(ofetret, debet) of walking even as Christ also walked. He 
that saith he dwelleth in Him, is bound to walk as Christ walked. 
This is the point to which converges the hortatory warning 
against the Gnostic-Antinomian lie. And with this the thought 
formally returns, as to ver. 4, so to ch.i. 6; and the section 
appears to be perfectly rounded off. 

To walk as Christ walked: in this concrete view is con- 
clusively and most clearly exhibited what is meant by walking 
in light (ch. i. 7); and by keeping the commandments, ch. ii. 3. 
For, in Christ the eternal Light itself has become flesh, and 
the eternal Will of God has become a person. Christ is Himself 
the Light (John i. 5 and 9); and walked in the light, not as in 
a sphere out of Himself, but as in His own nature. Christ is 
the incarnate accomplished Law of the Father; in His person 
and in His walk we see perfectly exhibited what the will of God 
is. He, then, who makes pretension to being and dwelling in 
God, assumes the obligation sot to walk as Christ walked : mark 
well, the obligation. When St John is speaking of the marks 
of a state of grace, he does not mention the walking as Christ 
walked. For no Christian could say that of himself (comp. ch. 
i. 8, 9), that his walk was like that of Christ—sinless! But 
the obligation to copy the example of Christ every true Christian 
must for ever place before his eyes, in unweariable fidelity and 
unweariable conflict with the old man. He who does not that, 
has no right to call himself a Christian. 


1 The ovrws before xxi wirés, in ver. 6, is wanting in A. and B., and is 
spurious. (Comp. ch. ii. 27, ili. 3, iv. 17.) But the sense is obviously the 
i I ’ ) 
same. 


PART THE SECOND. 


THE RELATION OF THE READERS TO THE LIGHT, AS HAVING 
ALREADY APPEARED AND NOW SHINING. 


Ch. ii. 7-29. 


THE verses which now immediately follow, ch. ii. 7-11, are 
generally regarded by expositors as a kind of appendage to vers. 
1-6. The requirement that we should walk even as Christ 
walked, is regarded as being more strictly defined by the com- 
mandment of brotherly love, which St John lays down in vers. 
9-11, after he had previously shown, vers. 7, 8, how far this 
commandment was an old one and yet new. 

But the expositors who hold this view diverge so widely in 
the particulars, and are in many points so utterly at a loss, that 
this of itself should make us pause before we accept their inter- 
pretation. If we look more narrowly into the text, keeping 
primarily only vers. T-11 in view, we encounter most formidable 
obstacles to its reception. For, in the first place, it must appear 
strange, on the supposition that the Apostle speaks already in 
vers. 7, 8 of the commandment of brotherly love, that he should 
assume his readers to have understood his subtle meaning in 
those verses, and to have interpreted them of brotherly love 
without a word being said about that precept till ver. 9. If his 
readers read the Epistle from beginning to end, and not from 
the end backwards to the beginning, they could not possibly, in 
vers. 7, 8, have guessed that St John had brotherly love in his 
thoughts ; and the words, “ which thing is true,” etc., in ver. 8, 
could certainly give them no definite idea related to that subject. 
But granted that St John might have purposed in this myste- 
rious way to stimulate their attention to greater intensity, yet 
there rises another difficulty that must make us pause. The 
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words of ver. 8, 674 7) cxoTla, x.T.n., are generally supposed to be 
a kind of subordinate observation, by which the words 6 éotw 
anrnbés, x.7.r., are to be explained or established; while these 
latter words themselves are again only an explanatory bye- 
thought —intended either to show how far the évrod7 of brotherly 
love might be called a “ new” one, or to say that brotherly love, 
as well in Christ as in believers, finds its true realization. Ver. 
9 is then regarded as the main proposition, around which all has 
hitherto in reality revolved: this it is that sheds light upon the 
readers’ perception of what é€vtody was referred to in all the 
declarations of the two preceding verses. ut now it were to be 
expected that this évtodx would occur in an independent form. 
Instead of this, it presents itself in such a form as to be internally 
dependent upon the (imaginary) bye-thought, é7v 7 cxoria, 
k.T.r. “~ He that saith he is in the light, and hateth his brother, 
is in darkness until now” — thus means, that for him the 7) oxoria 
mapayerat, “the darkness is past,” avails not. The sentiment 
of ver. 9 is thereby placed in such dependence upon the words, 
ver. 8, dtu 1) cxotia, x.T.r., as to make it at once unimaginable 
that ver. 8 is a subordinate, and ver. 9 the leading, thought. 

If now, in the third place, we examine more carefully the 
relations of the thoughts in vers. 7, 8, the concluding words of 
the eighth verse will be seen to be most decidedly the proper 
centre of the whole meaning of the Apostle. He begins the 
section by declaring to his readers that he wrote no new com- 
mandment, but the old commandment which they had possessed 
from the beginning. He then explains fully what the old com- 
mandment is; it is (so he says) 0 Adyos Ov HKovcate—the word 
which ye have heard. In these words he gives the substance of 
the zaXaid évTods}, not restricting it to brotherly love, but ex- 
hibiting it as being generally the word which he had announced 
to his readers concerning Christ. Parallel with this introduc- 
tory explanation stands now the declaration, ver. 8, that he 
again writes to them a new évtoAH, “ that which is true in Christ 
and in you: that the darkness is past, and the true light already 
shineth.” According to the parallelism of the two verses, the 
words, 0 adnOés éorw, «.7.d., Ort, K.7.A., Ought to contain an an- 
nouncement of the substance or matter of the “ new command- 
ment.” And, so regarded, how admirably all is harmonized ! 
The o/d commandment was the Adyes announced to them from 
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the beginning: the collective subject of this Adyos dxovcbels St 
John had comprehended in the word, “ that God is light, etc.,” 
in ch. i. 5 (where that word is defined also as “the message 
which we heard from Him and declare unto you” —thus in sense 
as “the word which ye have heard”). The new évron7 is this : 
“that the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth.” 
St John utters no word to describe the two évrona/ as identical; 
but he says of the évrod dealt with in ch. i. 5-ii. 6, that it is 
not a new one, but one that had been declared to the readers 
from the beginning; and then he announces that he is about 
to declare to them another, a new évtodj. New it is, 1. as one 
distinguished from the former: for the definite modification 
now enters, that the eternal light was one already shining—év 
avT@, inasmuch as in Christ the light had objectively risen on 
the world and overcome the darkness; and év tyiv, inasmuch 
as the light had also subjectively risen on the readers, and they 
had subjectively passed from darkness to light. But not only 
so, it is new, 2. in relation to the readers, because the conse- 
quences which are unfolded from it in vers. 9-25 are now for 
the first time impressed in all their rigour, and in this manner, 
upon the Ephesians. 

This simple, clear, and harmonious relation of the thought 
would not have escaped so many expositors if they had not ex- 
posed themselves to error by a false notion of the word év7on7. 
They have mostly supposed that nothing but a requirement ex- 
pressed formally as a commandment could be signified by that 
word. But when the Apostle himself specifies the “ word 
which ye have heard” as the matter and substance of the “old 
commandment,” he plainly enough shows in what sense he 
would have the évrod») understood. For, to restrict this “ word 
which ye have heard” to the injunction of ver. 3 and ver. 6, is 
no better than purely arbitrary. “The word which ye have 
heard” is no other than what had been referred to, with the 
same generality of expression, in ch. i. 5 as “the message which 
ye have heard.” It is the announcement that God is light ; 
and that announcement St John can term an évTod}, inasmuch 
as it is not a mere doctrinal statement, but assumes the form and 
aspect of a specific and direct moral-religious requirement (ch. 
i, 6-10). Similarly, the new announcement, that the darkness 
is past, and the light already (as in the world, so also “in you’) 
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shineth, is not a mere theoretical doctrinal position, but assumes 
the form and aspect of a direct évtod to the readers, and there- 
fore is also, and in the same sense, termed a “ commandment.” 

The words, “ that the darkness is past, etc.,” consequently run 
parallel with the words of ch.i. 5, “that God is light,” and con- 
tain the centre and leading thought of the new section: vers. 9 
seq. being the same development of the individual practical in- 
ferences as takes place in vers. 6-10 of the first chapter, after 
the fundamental position that God is light, ch. i. 5. Even in 
their very form vers. 9-11 of ch. ii. are perfectly parallel with 
vers. 6, 7 of ch.i. Thus, in vers. 9-11 it is shown how far 
the proposition, “that the darkness is past, etc.,” might be de- 
fined as a “ commandment.” 

And it is plain at the outset why it is no other than brotherly 
love that is exhibited as the first practical inference from the 
new évToAy, ver. 8. From the fact that God is in His eternal 
nature light (ch. i. 5), it was evident that he who would abide 
in fellowship with God must be, like Him, light, and not walk 
in darkness. From the fact that in Christ light is risen objec- 
tively on the world, and, in consequence of that, a church is 
formed of those in whom the light has also subjectively risen, 
it is evident, that these last must of necessity love one another 
as brethren. 

Hitherto, we have limited our observation to the passage, 
ch. i. 7-11. But, all that we have concluded from a consider- 
ation of these verses is most abundantly confirmed when we 
enlarge our circle of view, and: include within its sweep the 
whole section down to ver. 25. How difficult, nay impossible, 
do those expositors who make the kaw évroAy of ver. 9 the 
commandment of brotherly love, and brotherly love the subject 
of the whole section, find it to discern or point out any kind 
of internal connection, or orderly transition, between vers. 7-11 
and vers. 12-25! The scarcely-begun section concerning 
brotherly love abruptly comes to a stop in ver. 11. St John 
passes with emphasis, in vers. 7, 8, to brotherly love as a “ new 
commandment,” but only to fly off from it again immediately 
to quite different topics—not returning back to a proper ex- 
position of that commandment till ch. ili. 11 seq.! Between 
vers. 11 and 12 no connection is even sought; a broad line of 
demarcation is drawn in thought between the two verses, and 
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refuge is taken in the notion that a new sub-section —though 
without any point of connection—here begins. 

On the contrary, as soon as we discern the correct relation 
of ch. ii. 8 to ch. i. 5, and perceive that the clause, “because the 
darkness is past, etc.,” ver. 8, contains the theme of the new sec- 
tion, we become sensible of an exquisite harmony in the whole 
train and sequence of thought. Throughout, down to ver. 
25, this is and must be acknowledged to be the predominant 
fundamental thought: that for the world objectively, and for the 
readers subjectively, the light hath appeared, and the darkness 
hath passed away. 

A twofold practical consequence is seen at once to flow from 
this fundamental position ; one part of it positive, and one,part 
of it negative. First, the positive conclusion in vers. 9-11, that 
he in whom the light has arisen must love the others who, like 
him, have already passed from the darkness to the light. 
Secondly, a negative conclusion in vers. 12-25, which, however, 
is distributed again into two requirements. That is, the main 
thought, that the readers have already passed into the light, 
is at first in vers. 12-14 unfolded in a twofold direction : They 
have known the Father; and, They have overcome the wicked 
one. ‘Therefore, because this is the case, St John can write to 
them his Epistle ; therefore, because this is the case, he has been 
able to write to them his Gospel. It follows thence, first, that 
they should not let their affection rest on the world (vers. 15-17); 
and, secondly, that they should abide faithful to the doctrine 
received, and avoid the (Cerinthian) gnosis as apostasy and anti- 
Christianity (vers. 18-27). Hence, in vers. 9-11 is regulated 
their positive deportment towards the church of light, and in vers. 
15-25 their deportment towards that which is cxoria. Vers. 28, 
29 form, as we shall see, the transition to the following section. 

Thus the whole section regards the light as having historically 
“entered into the world. The subject is no longer the light, as 
being the eternal nature of God, but the light in this relation, that 
acommunity has been founded upon earth, through Christ, of those 
who are delivered from the darkness, and have entered into fellow- 
ship with God, the eternal Light." 

1 And this paves the way immediately for the third section (ch. iii.), 
where the subject is the enmity of the darkness against these children of 
light, and the position of these in opposition to that enmity. 
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After these general preliminary remarks, let us now pass to 
the explanation of the individual clauses. 


Ver. 7 seq. With the address ayamrnrot, Beloved (for this 
is the reading, according to the best testimonies, and not the 
Text. Rec. adekgoi), St John begins the new section. It is his 
manner to begin new sections, or sub-sections, by addresses of 
this kind, which stimulate the minds of the readers to new 
attention. (With ch. ii. 1 compare ch. iii. 2 and 7, and 18 and 
21, iv. 1 and 7 and 11.) 

Ov« evo Kawi ypadpwo vuiv. Here rises a difficulty, 
which has very much divided the interpretations of expositors. 
Augustin, Bede, most of the Greek Fathers, Luther, Calvin, 
Grotius, Bengel, De Wette, Neander, and others, refer the 
idea of the évroxn forwards to that which St John has it in 
intention to say, ver. 9: “Itis not a new commandment, but 
the old which ye had from the beginning ; yet again, in a cer- 
tain sense, a new one (what I now write to you) : He who saith 
that he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness 
even until now.” But this view requires, after what has been 
said above, scarcely any refutation. Others, such as Zwingli, 
Bullinger, Beza, Socinus, Piscator, Episcopius, Calovius, Liicke, 
and Fritzsche, felt the unnaturalness of referring évtoAn for- 
wards to ver. 9, and therefore referred it backwards to ver. 6. 
Accordingly, the Apostle is obviating the objection that he 
introduces a new doctrine, when he exhorts to the walking 
after the pattern of Christ. “ When I exhort you to innocency 
of life, and propose to you the holv example of the Son of 
(xod, I set before you nothing new, but only that which ye have 
had from the beginning of religion. That word, that is, that 
preaching which ye have heard from the beginning through the 
law and the prophets, is the same as that very precept which 
we now set before you” (Bullinger). But, on this view also, 
the limitation to ver. 6 results in a very great indistinctness of 
idea. No Jew would ever have objected to the Apostles, that 
the exhortation to purity of life was a new one; and no Chris- 
tian would have ever objected that the walking after Christ’s 
pattern was a new exhortation: to obviate the first objection 
was absolutely unnecessat'y; to obviate the latter was at least 
quite needless to Christian readers. The entire assumption of 
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an apologetical tendency in these words is therefore wide of the 
mark. Kaw and radavd do not refer to what might appear 
to Jews or to Christians as new or old; but simply indicate the 
opposition between that which had been already announced from 
the beginning to the readers (ch. i. 5 seq.), and that which was 
now to be announced as new. The idea of wadkaa St John 
himself explains by #jy eiyete ar’ apyijs. Now he who under- 
stands by the évrtoA7 the commandment of brotherly love, and, 
as the result of this, explains the old évtod as identical with 
the new, falls here into inextricable confusion and difficulties. 
Calvin, Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck, and Huther refer a7 
apyjs to the beginning of the Christian life in the readers : 
“From the time that ye have been Christians the command- 
ment of brotherly love has been announced to you, and so far 
it is an old commandment. But it is also a new commandment; 
that it is so, is proved to be true in Christ (inasmuch as He first 
by word and example exhibited it), and in you (inasmuch as ye 
first received it with the faith)’ But whence arises, according 
to this explanation, the idea of the contrast between the wana 
and the xawy? The commandment then would be old, in as 
far as Christians had had it since their conversion, —new, in as 
far as they had not had it till their conversion.’ But this is 
mere playing with the thought: the terminus a quo would be 
the same for the old as for the new; it would be as if one were 
to say: “You are already old, because you are already forty 
years old; but you are still young, because you are only forty 


1 Compare Diisterdieck, 8. 206: ‘‘The whole pith of the Johannzan 
oxymoron rests only upon this, that the reference, according to which the 
same ¢vzorH is seen from the same standing-point az’ éexic, changes. If 
from this position I look out into the Christian time of the readers, the 
éyroam Seems one which had been long known,—the readers had heard it 
from the beginning as the essential commandment. On the other hand, 
if from that position I look at the times before that beginning to the 
readers, the same commandment necessarily appears as a new and essen- 
tially Christian law, beginning as to the readers with that new commence- 
ment.”—So Diisterdieck. But it is obvious that if the Apostle’s reflection 
had been directed backwards simply to the time beyond the conversion of 
the readers—to the time when they were still heathens, he would not 
have been able to define the period of their conversion by the absolute 
expression dz’ dex%c. He can tse that expression only as he altogether 
keeps out of view the pre-Christian time of their life. 
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years old.” Nor would it be even objectively correct that 
Christ had first given the commandment of brotherly love “ by 
word and act” (Huther). A glance at the Pentateuch (e.9., 
ix. xxiil. 4, 5) teaches the contrary.—/f we must understand 
the évrodn of the commandment of brotherly love, then az’ 
apxns must refer to the time before Christ. 

But now arises the new difficulty, that the readers were 
mainly heathen Christians, of whom it could not be said that 
they already before their conversion, as heathens, had possessed 
the commandments of the Pentateuch which refer to brotherly 
love. Those expositors who, like Liicke, refer évtods to ver. 6, 
or generally to the requirement of innocentia vite, understand 
apyjs of the times before Christ, inasmuch as already in the 
Old Testament God had required the walking in His command- 
ments, and in the Prophets even the walking according to the 
type of the Messiah. But here the difficulty arises anew, that 
St John wrote to heathen-Christian readers. 

All becomes smooth when we admit that the old and new 
commandments are not one and the same—not the command- 
ment of brotherly love ; when we accept the old évroAy as that 
which St John in ver. 7 expressly terms the substance of the 
Tanrata évTod}, and, as we have already seen, no other than the 
ayyenia (ch. i. 5), which is both in its kernel and comprehensive 
summary, the statement “that God is light ;’ and when we 
understand by the new évtody that which St John in ver. 8 
intends to connect with it as a new addition. 

How far, then, can he call that the wanrard, and this the 
Kawn, commandment? ‘Not a new commandment write I 
unto you, but an old commandment which ye had from the 
beginning. The old commandment is the word which ye have 
heard.”* By the doyos dv Hxovcate we must explain the elyere 
at’ apyns. But the “word which ye have heard” is “ that mes- 
sage (ch. i. 5) which we have heard from Him, and declare unto 
you;” it is the communication which is summed up in the word 
that God is light, and drawn out into its consequences, ch. i. 6— 
ii. 6, and which had been made known to Christians from the 
beginning. These all were truths which the readers had known 
am’ apyxis, that is, from the time of their conversion to Chris- 

1 The words éz’ épxzs, standing in the Rec. Vers. after the words oy 
qzxovoare, are decidedly, and by general acknowledgment, spurious. 
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tianity.— But, while St John impresses upon them the old truth, 
he finds occasion to impress upon them further a new évTody, 
not yet brought home to them (a new truth, immediately involving 
in itself practical requirements). The latter is not one and the 
same with the former, though it is identical with it, and grows 
out of it. It is the truth, that the darkness is past, and the light 
now shineth. Viewed as a dry doctrinal proposition, this truth 
was not to the readers a novelty; but St John understands by 
the “ évtod},” te 7) cKoTla, K.T.r., not a doctrinal proposition, but 
that truth so far as it resolves itself into practical requirements — 
that truth with and in the requirements which spring out of it. 
And, thus regarded, this truth is assuredly one that is new for 
the readers. It involves the new exhortations and warnings, 
which for St John’s time were specifically necessary, and which, 
as something new, must now be unfolded: the warning, not t¢ 
forsake their first love; the exhortation, to hate the works of the 
Gnosties. (Compare Ephesus, Rey. ii. 4 seq.) 


Ver. 8. The wdduwy is, by all the expositors who regard the 
“ new commandment” as one and the same with the “ old,’ 
incorrectly and ungrammatically referred to the cay, instead 
of to the verb ypdda : “ Again anew,” and not, “ Again I write.” 
According to the view of those expositors, St John meant to 
say: “ That one and the same commandment which I write as 
an old one, I write also as again a new one ;” but this is not what 
he says, and even De Wette is frank enough to confess, “ It 
does not expressly say, Again I call it a new commandment ; 
but the silent assumption makes this commandment the same 
which had been spoken of before.” Indeed the silent presup- 
position of De Wette, but not that of the Apostle! St John 
rather distinguishes in the plainest manner between the two 
évToXal, as it respects their substance. Concerning the 7ranaia, 
he had said in ver. 7, that it was 0 Xeyos bv jyKovcate. On the 
other hand, he gives the substance of the «a7 in these words, 
“ That which is true in Him and in you,' that the darkness is 
passing, and the true light now shineth.” 

The words 6 éotw arnOés, x.7.r., furnish endless difficulties 

1 Cod. A reads yuviv; B.C., Gicum., and others, sviv. The latter 


reading is therefore better authenticated, and must be held genuine. The 
other is quite irrelevant to the sense. 
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to those expositors who identify the two évrodai, and understand 
them of brotherly love. They, and not they alone, take the 
clause 6Tt ) oKoTia, K.T.r., as an appendage, which gives the 
reason of the words 6 éotw dadnés, and accordingly translate 
drt, not by “ that,’ but by “ for” or “ because.” Then they 
are under the necessity of finding in the words, “ that which is 
true, etc.,” such a thought as might find its reason in the propo- 
sition with érz, “ because the darkness, etc.” The strange and 
arbitrary notion of Erasmus and others, who hold the words 
6 éotw—xal év vpiv for a parenthesis, and translate “ quod in 
illo verum est, id etiam in vobis verum est,’ we may dismiss 
at once, as unworthy of refutation, And that of Lange is not 
much better: “ guisquis verus est, that is, every true Christian, 
is to be united with Him and with you.” According to Socinus, 
Flacius, Morus, De Wette, Liicke, and Neander, 6 is an appo- 
sition latent in the preceding words: “ This évtoX7 is also a new 
one.’ If, indeed, the preceding words have been falsely inter- 
preted, “ This same commandment I write unto you as one that 
is again new,” then certainly the judgment does lie in them, 
“ This commandment is a new one,” and to this supposed latent 
judgment in the preceding words the 6 is now made to refer 
as in apposition. “ The proposition, that the commandment 
(whether the commandment, ver. 6, or brotherly love, ver. 9) 
is a new commandment, is a true proposition, and approves 
itself true in Christ and in you;” that is, in Christ, inasmuch 
as that commandment “ did not already exist before Him, but 
He first laid it down by word and example,” and also “in you 
believers, imasmuch as ye did not previously possess it, but 
received it first in and with your faith’ (Huther). For the 
establishment of this interpretation, Huther appeals mainly to 
the fact that ads in St John denotes “ constantly” the cor- 
rectness of a “ declaration.”’ That the direct contrary is the 
truth, that add7@7s is always in St John the actual realization of 
a thing, or requirement, or idea, we have seen above upon ver. 5, 
where ddnOas forms the contrast to the words wevorns éotiv, 
Kal év ToUT@ 1) adnOeva ovx éotw. And so also it is an assertion 
more bold than true, that the precept of brotherly love (or, 
according to some, the typeiy tas évtodas Tod Ocod!) “ did not 


1 Huther incorrectly quotes Calvin as holding this view. 
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exist before Christ.” Somewhat more plausible is the second 
explanation, defended by G2cumenius, Luther, Zwingli, and 
many moderns, according to which 6 is not an appositional ad- 
dition, but a relative clause, which refers to the subject of the 
Kawn évtodj. The true matter of the commandment is realized 
and fulfilled in Christ and in the readers. But the objection 
which Liicke urges against this, that it should in that case have 
been 7 aA7O7s éotuy, is not set aside by saying that it is not the 
évTony as such, but the subject of it, which is a reality in Christ 
and in Christians. For, “that which the évtoAs enjoins,” is no 
other than the very évron itself. The injunction itself is real- 
ized in Christ, when its subject-matter is realized in Him. How 
unnatural this 6 would be, is best seen in the forced paraphrase 
to which Diisterdieck has recourse in order to make it clear: 
“Tn writing to you this commandment, J demand of you a walk 
in love, which is true in Him and in you,—true on that 
account, because already (even in you also) the darkness is 
passing away, and the true light already shineth.” The best 
of this must simply be supplied here. Nor can we perceive why 
the more definite clause, “'The life of love has become already a 
reality in Christ and in believers,” was to be established by the 
more indefinite clause, “‘ The darkness is past, and the true 
light already shineth.” 

As soon as we have thoroughly seized the true relations of 
the whole train of thought, all these difficulties vanish of them- 
selves. “Ors is not to be translated “ because,” but “ that :” 
and it introduces the matter of the “ new commandment.” 
Even as the “ old commandment” was no other than “ the word 
which ye had heard,” that is, the truth é1v 6 Ocds das éoru, 
that God is light, so the “ new commandment” is the clause ére 
% oKoTia TapayeTal, Kal TO Pas On paiver, that the darkness is 
past, and the light now shineth.’ The little relative sentence 
with 6 does not depend upon the évtod), but wpon the following 
clause, 671, «.7.r., to which it bears the relation of a prefixed 
apposition. “ Again I write unto you a new éyToX}, that, 
namely, which hath its truth in Him and in you: that the dark- 
ness is inact of passing, and the true light already shineth.” The 
reference to the light as the eternal nature of God, was the 
Tanaa évTod ; the reference to the relation of a victorious war- 
fare commenced, of light against darkness, whieh had appeared in 
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time and upon earth, is the new commandment (which in its 
practical hortatory significance had not yet been exhibited to 
the readers) now to be written by St John. 

The darkness passeth away, is passing, is in the act of vanish- 
ing away. On the Midd. wapdyeoOar compare ver. 17 and 
1 Cor. vii. 31: mapayerOar, like wapdayew (but which latter St 
John uses only concerning physical passing-by ; John vii. 59, 
ix. 1; comp. Matt. ix. 9 and 27), constitutes in itself the anti- 
thesis with the idea of eternal continuance; it thus marks (as, 
e.g. in ver. 17) the idea of transitoriness as a quality of nature. 
But in our passage it receives, through the parallel 76) ¢aiver, 
an emphatic Present meaning. It is intended to be said, not 
that the darkness was something in its nature transitory, but 
that it was in the present time already in the act of yielding 
and vanishing away. Parallel with this is the declaration that 
the light already shines. God is in Himself eternal Light; but 
upon earth it was not yet light, because the darkness received 
and admitted not the light of God into itself (compare John 
i. 5). But now it has become changed: the light, and indeed 
“the true light,” the essential and real light, has already begun 
to shine upon earth. ‘To what extent? That becomes plain in 
the member of the proposition which was placed first, 6 éorw 
adnOes, xT... The proposition, that the light already shines, 
has a twofold sphere, in which it is a true one (that is, not a 
theoretical truth, but an actually realized truth, and one which 
approves its dA7Gea). First in Christ—for to Him, who was 
in ver. 7 introduced with éxeivos, the €v adv@ must in its mean- 
ing be referred; since it is not God the Father, but the incar- 
nate Son, in whom the light began historically to appear upon 
earth'—thus first in Christ, inasmuch as He it is whose mani- 
festation in the flesh was objectively that dvaton) é€& trots 
(Luke i. 78), the brightness of which shone in upon the darkness 
of this world. But, secondly, it is also év duty, in the Ephesian 
readers themselves (and also in all Christians then living, as in 
all true and living Christians, who should ever read the Epistle) ; 
since in every one who had apprehended Christ in penitent 
faith, the night is subjectively past, the darkness is receding, and 
the true light already a shining reality. Thus the light which 


1 Even under the erroneous assumption that the clause o gory, x.7.A., 
refers to brotherly love, most expositors explain ¢v «iv@ of Christ. 
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shone into the darkness of this world, also makes those who 
belieye, themselves the children of light. 


Thus this is the new, to which St John will now turn the 
thoughts of his readers, that at that point of time a crisis between 
the light and the darkness had already begun upon earth, the 
beginning and issuing-point of which was Christ’s manifestation 
in the flesh, but in which they, every one in his degree, must 
have their own part. As a theoretical dogma, indeed, this, as 
has been already remarked, was not absolutely a new thing to his 
readers ; but, as an évToN7, as a living truth which shaped itself 
into practical injunctions and requirements, it was assuredly 
new :—as those requirements show, which are here unfolded, 
vers. 9-25, from this évrod7}. For this exhortation to brotherly 
love, constructed as it is here, is one that does not belong to St 
Paul's, or St Peter’s, or St James’ circle of doctrine, but is 
quite specifically S¢ John’s ; it belongs, in this form, properly 
to that disciple who is represented by trustworthy tradition as 
having summed up in his veteran age his whole testament in 
the words, “ Little children, love one another.” And, in fact, 
the warnings against the antichristian spirit of the Gnostics 
would not have been possible in an earlier period. Therefore 
St John describes the proposition of ver. 8, with its consequences, 
as a Kav?) évTody: not that it was to the readers something that 
they had never heard before ; not that St John had never orally 
declared anything similar; but because it bore in itself the speci- 
fically Johannean message which was certainly, in comparison 
with that which the churches of Asia Minor had heard from St 
Paul in earlier decades (a7 dpyjjs), a new commandment. It 
was the new precept which St John particularly was called to 
append to the old message, and to develop from it its conse- 
quences; and which he now—although he may previously, 
when opportunity served, have developed them by word of mouth 
—first exhibited in its written scriptural concentration, and in 
its full testamentary force, for the whole of Christendom. 

After this positive exhibition of the thought of ver. 8, it is 
not necessary to enter polemically into the chaos of the various 
interpretations of its several words." 





1 Grotius, Hunnius, Calovius, Semler, and others, incorrectly explain 
the rapéyera: asa Perfect, and refer it indeed to the abolition of the law 


K 
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Vers. 9-11. Just in the same way as in ch. i. ver. 6 was 
connected with ver. 5, ver. 9 is here connected with ver. 8. 
There the proposition preceded, that “ God is light’”—God was 
the subjective, and light the predicative, idea,—and the imme- 
diate consequence resulted, that to profess the enjoyment of 
fellowship with God, the subject must be confirmed by the 
evidence of a participation in this predicate and essence. Here 
in our passage the proposition comes first, that “ the ight already 
shineth ’’—here To $s is the subject-idea,—and it therefore 
follows that he who appropriates to himself this subject-matter, 
that is, he who saith that he is in the light, must confirm his 
profession by love to those who are, equally with himself, in the 
light. 

In the proposition, Td Pas On Paiver, it is tacitly declared 
that already, historically wpon earth, there is a sphere existing 
within which the light has demonstrated itself as an enlighten- 
ing, and life-bringing, and transforming power ; and therefore a 
church of those in whom the fact 671 To das 75n paiver has 
become an adnOés._ Now he who says that he belongs to this 
sphere and to this church, that he in the historical present 
stands, not on the side of the cxoria 4) mapayerat, but év TO 
goti, must—and this follows as a most absolute necessity — 
approve his assertion to be true by doing actually that which he 
speaks of; that is, by consummating his fellowship with the 
members of this fellowship; and this is no other than love. 
For, the opposite of love is the opposite of fellowship. With 
him whom I hate, I do not stand in fellowship on the same side. 

The members of this community of light are termed 
“brethren,” because they are collectively and individually be- 
gotten of the light; because they are “children of light,” as 
Luther says. The being begotten of the light is, however, 
essentially nothing but the being begotten of the “ incorruptible 
seed” (1 Pet. i. 23) of the word and Spirit of God, in conse- 
quence of which we have God for our Father (Rom.i. 7; 1 
Pet. i. 17; 1 John vy. 1), and are His children (1 John iii. 1). 


with its shadows! De Wette and others point to Rom. xiii. 12, where, 
however, the nearness of the coming of Christ is the subject. Calvin, who 
also makes the Present a Perfect in its meaning, one-sidedly understands 
by the cxor/z the obscuration of saving knowledge; but St John uses 
oxoria as a much broader and deeper idea than that, as is clear from ch. i. 6. 
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He now that saith he is in the light, €v t® dari, that he is 
on the side of that community which was founded by Christ, 
and yet hateth those who, being also members of this community, 
must be loved—he that hateth these his brethren (thus denying 
fellowship with them in fact),—of him it is not true that he is 
in the light; rather he is ws apts, until now, in the darkness ; 
he belongs, even to the present moment, to the opposite sphere. 
The words és dpte point undeniably back to ver. 8; it is here 
manifest how the historical relation in time between the kingdom 
of light begun with Christ, and the kingdom of darkness which 
concurrently continues, forms the basis, from ver. 8 onwards, of 
the whole of the individual thoughts which follow. It is the 
question whether for him, who in ver. 9 is introduced as speak- 
ing, the 4 cxotia Tapdyerat, K.T.X., has already become an dAnbés. 

The tenth verse is analogous to the sixth verse of the first 
chapter: he adds the positive aspect of the thought to the 
negative. He that loveth his brother, abideth, or dwelleth, in 
the “light”? Here, as always in such cases, St John does not 
content himself with laying down the bare logical opposite of 
that which he had previously laid down as a negative member ; 
but he surpasses in his positive declaration the thought of the 
preceding negation. (As in ch. i. 7.) He that hateth his 
brother, doth not as yet belong to the light at all; he that lov- 
eth his brother, not only demonstrates thereby that in him the 
darkness is past, and that he is already actually in the light, 
but—what is still more—he also abideth in the light. The 
exercise of brotherly love is of itself a means of strengthening 
and confirming the new life; from the communion of brotherly 
love the new man derives plentiful invigoration and quickening 
for his faith; the fibres by which his religion roots itself more 
and more firmly in the fellowship of his brethren, nourish also 
the growth of the new man in God. Thus, this verse is in 
exquisite harmony with ch. i. 7 as its counterpart. There it 
was said, that if we walk in the light, fellowship with the 
children of God would result: here it is said, that the exhibition 
of this fellowship of love with the brethren retains us in the 
fellowship of light, that is, of God. 

But, as the Apostle had in that passage added this further, 
that the blood of Christ cleanseth him who walketh in light 
from all sin (not from the guilt of sin; see above on ch. i. 7), 
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so here also he appends the analogous reflection, cai oxavdadov 
ove éoTw év avt@—there is no occasion of stumbling in him. 
Recent interpreters (to wit, Liicke, Neander, De Wette, Olshau- 
sen, Diisterdieck, Huther) follow Calvin, Luther, and Bengel, 
in giving these words the meaning, “there is in him nothing 
present which might lead him to fall ;” but this interpretation 
not only misses a delicacy in the construction of the thought, 
but also does violence to the grammatical use of the word. It 
is true that cxavéanrov is the translation of the Heb. rivian and 
wpin; but in every case it depends upon the connection in 
which this word stands, whether it signify a snare laid for 
others, or one in which a man falls himself. When it is said 
in Ps. exix. 165, concerning the righteous, avian ind ps) (LXX. 
Kal ovK éotw avtois cxavdanov), the meaning naturally is, that 
for the righteous there is no snare, which should entrap them. 
But in our passage we do not read avrois, but év adrois, “ there 
is in them or about them no snare or offence.” To explain this 
év by allusion to Judith v. 1 (€@nKav év rots Trediois cKxavdada) 
is no more appropriate than to say at once with Grotius: év 
abundat. No more can éy avtots stand, as Liicke suggests, 
instead of ev Tois 6f@adpots avta@v; and all the less, because 
the thought, that “in the eyes” of these Christians there would 
be no stumblingblock, would after all say nothing more—to 
wit, nothing more than this, that they subjectively should count 
nothing as a snare. And the év cannot have the meaning 
which Neander demands for it—with them, at their feet. Diis- 
terdieck finds himself constrained to admit, that “in the expres- 
sion év avT@, the thing itself has fallen into the customary 
Biblical figurative language elsewhere: nothing should be in 
the soul of those adroé which might become a snare to them.” 
But, even if we could understand and accept this artifi- 
cial explanation of the words, would even then the resulting 
thought be a true one? Can this be said of one who simply 
loves his brother, that there is nothing any longer in him which 
might bring him into a snare? But Diisterdieck is obliged to 
weaken away the explanation which has been so laboriously ob- 
tained, by the remark, that “the occasion of falling and stumbling 
is even in believers always existing ;” and on that account he 
reduces the proposition, that in his soul there 7s no longer any 
occasion of falling, to the proposition that he “is certainly 
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assured of the sanctifying blood of Christ, which ever more 
and more removes whatever might be a cxdvdanov.” 

And thus Diisterdieck at last, after many shifts, seems to 
reach a goal, which is much more simply and naturally reached 
by leaving to the words (especially the év) their obvious and 
unforced signification. «dvdadov is now and then used for the 
translation of ¥pi2 and such other words, but it means generally 
in the New Testament offence, in a spiritual and moral sense 
(Matt. v. 29, xviii. 6, 7, 1x. 42, xxiv. 10, xxvi. 31; John xvi. 
Peake xvii.’ ; Rom? xiv. 13; xvi. 173-1'Cor. 1. 234 2 Cor. 
vi. 7); so that it does not commonly denote the figure, but at 
the same time the thing itself, that is, conduct through which 
one gives offence to another. When it is said that “ there is 
no offence in them,” it means simply that there is nothing in 
them by which they would give offence to their brethren, or at 
which their brethren might take offence. (So Bullinger inter- 
prets: Vita sua nemini est offendiculo.) St John intends to ex- 
press the twofold sentiment, first, that he who loveth his brethren 
confirms himself in the faith, and then that he gives no offence to 
the brethren which might be a stumblingblock to their “ abiding 
in the light.” Thus the idea is perfectly parallel with that of 
ch. i. 7. He who abideth in light, has (it was said there) fel- 
lowship with the brethren, and experiences the sanctifying power 
of the blood of Christ. Here it says, that he who perfects the 
fellowship of love with the brethren, abideth in light (this is 
the counterpart of the first member of ch. i. 7), and gives to 
others no offence (this is the counterpart of the second member 
of ch. i. 7: the sanctifying power of Christ is so shown in him, 
that he becomes a blessing and a helper to others, and not a 
stumblingblock to them). 


In ver. 11 the thought of ver. 9 is repeated in a stronger 
manner (just as in ch. 1., ver. 10 repeated in a stronger manner 
the thought of ch. i. 8). He that hateth his brother is, first, 
still in darkness—this is a repetition of what was said in ver. 9: 
he belongs still, in his inner nature, to the sphere and circle of 
those who have yet no part in the light which through Christ 
has risen upon the world; he stands still without the congrega- 
tion of the children of light. But, secondly, he walks also in 
darkness; and here there is reference made to the category 
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introduced in ch. i. 6.1. It is said that hatred against the brethren 
bears the characteristic stamp of belonging to that course, and 
tendency, and end of action which is pursued in the sphere of 
the sinful nature turned away from God. Both are true: first, 
he that hateth the brother belongs not in his person to the king- 
dom and the community of light; in the second place, his walk 
pertains to that species of zrepirareiv which is in its character- 
istic quality opposed to the nature of God. But a third, and a 
fourth, thing follow. The third is, that he ov« oidev rod trayet. 
This forms the antithesis to the wéves év TO dori, but in an 
intensified degree. Nothing can be said in his case about 
abiding in the light, since he ts not yet in the light; but not 
even is there any reference to the question whether he might 
not in the future attain to the light. ‘ He knoweth not whither 
he goeth.” (For the signification “whither” vod with imayev 
has here, as in John xiii. 33, xvi. 5, and elsewhere, often e.9., 
Matt. iii. 20; hence Luther, Bullinger, and others have rightly 
translated quo.) But we must not (with Luther) assign to it 
the meaning that they know not that they are going to hell: 
this gives a definiteness to the words which they do not really 
possess. The sentiment is the more general one, that they still 
are groping in the darkness, and, in spite of their proud “say- 
ing that they are in the light,” they have not even as yet known 
the way by which they might attain to the light. They do not 
as yet see even so much as to make them know that their hatred 
and lovelessness is ungodly and sinful. 

A practical criterion, of the utmost possible importance, as 
to who has true and genuine faith! 

“For”’—this is the fourth thing—“ the darkness hath 
blinded their eyes.” We must not think (with Liicke) of any 
“figure” here (they walk in the darkness like the blind); but % 
oxotia is the darkness in the full, substantial, Johannzean sense 
—that primitive archetypal darkness, of which physical dark- 
ness is only a faint symbol. The power of darkness, opposed 
to the nature of God (and which is self and death, as light is 


? It is quite wrong when Liicke interprets repirarsiv ty rH oxotin asa 
‘‘ figurative” expression, but cive: gv +7 oxor/y as a “proper and un- 
figurative” expression. We have, in ch. i. 5, seen that Qa; is in St John 
something more than what one is accustomed to call a “figure.” dc is 
in both cases properly used, and so are sivas and wepirareiv. 
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love and life), hath made their eyes blind, so that they cannot 
discern their sin to be sin. For this is the first influence of 
light in us and upon us (compare above on ch. i. 5 and 8, and 
ii. 21), to make us discern and know the darkness existing 
in us as darkness; the sin, selfishness, and lovelessness—the 
“hatred” of God and the brethren—which ruleth in us, as 
sin, and blackness, and darkness. On the other hand, it is the 
nature of that spiritual darkness so to oppress the eye with 
blindness and fantasy, that that which is cxoria, or darkness, 
shall appear to be light. (Comp. John ix. 41.) Thus, he 
who imagines that he may still hate his brother—with what- 
ever subtle disguises his hatred may be softened—and thinks 
that this may be reconciled with the “being in light,” shows 
thereby only that the darkness still rules his soul, and makes 
him ignorant and confused about the condition of his soul (vod 
vmayet), as also about the character of his deeds. 


Vers. 12-14, The thought which follows in the twelfth 
verse, “ because your sins are forgiven you for His name’s sake,” 
bears precisely the same internal relation to the preceding 
thoughts of vers. 9-11 which the second thought of ch. ii. 1 
bears to the first, or which ch. i. 9 bears to ch. i. 6, 7. By the 
side of the requirement that we should not sin and walk in dark- 
ness (which requirement is contained in vers. 9-11, though 
under a specific modification of form), we have here again the 
announcement that we receive forgiveness for the sins which 
we have committed (Neander). Thus, it will appear at once 
from the matter of it, that ver. 12 begins a new group of ideas, 
a new sub-section. It assumes that character, also, in the 
address texvia, which is perfectly analogous with the address of 
ver. 1, and of the same signification. That is to say, it is obvious 
that the readers, if they read the Epistle from the beginning, 
and not backwards from the end, could not have understood the 
vexvia otherwise than in ver. 1, to wit, as a common address to 
the whole body, and not as a special address to those who were 
in age or in religion little ones, or young. 

Thus a new sub-section begins with ver. 12; but it is a sub- 
section, which is strictly subordinate to the second section begun 
in ver. 7—that is, to the theme laid down in ver. 8. And so 
we find that the announcement of the forgiveness of sins ap- 
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pears in this passage under a modification of form which per- 
fectly corresponds with the theme laid down in ver. 8—the 
temporal relation of the readers to the temporally and historically 
established kingdom of the light. That is, there are two points 
in the clause 67 adéwvtat, «.7... which strike our attention. 
First, the Perfect. The Apostle does not say, as in ver. 1, 
“ But if any man should have offended against brotherly love, 
this sin will be forgiven him;” or, “He has an Advocate, 
through whom it may be forgiven him;” but he says, “ Your 
sins are forgiven you:” he refers to the already-effected entrance 
of the readers into the state of grace, to the fact that “the dark- 
ness is past, and the true light now shineth—in you.” And 
on that very account, secondly, he places the forgiveness of sins 
in a different relation to the requirement, vers. 9-11, from that 
which it bore above in ver. 1 to the requirement of ch. i. 6 seq. 
There it was said, “ We should not sin; but if any man sin, we 
have an Advocate.” Here it is said, “Ye should love the 
brethren; this I write unto you, because your sins are forgiven 
you.”' That, namely, the 67 does not supply the matter of the 
ypadev, but is added as giving the reason of the act of writing, 
and consequently is to be translated “ because,” and not “that,” 
is undeniably evident from the analogy of the two following 
verses. (Compare Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Liicke, De Wette, 
against Socinus, Bengel, Paulus, Neander, who translate or by 
“that,” and against Luther and Bullinger, who translate it in 
ver. 12 by “that,” and in vers. 13, 14, by “because.” See on 
this last point below.) Ipadw has, accordingly, no expressed 
object after it. The subject-matter of the ypade is defined by 
what precedes; here primarily by vers. 8-11. The proposition 
that it “in you as in Christ is a truth, that the light already 
shines,” with the inferences and obligations deduced from it 
in vers. 9-11—and especially the latter—the Apostle can and 
may write on the ground of the fact that the readers have 
already received the forgiveness of sins, and are already found 
in a state of grace. It is, indeed, the forgiveness of sins which 
disposes the heart to forgive the sins of others. He to whom 
much is forgiven, loveth much (comp. Luke vil. 47; Matt. 
xvii. 33). But, although we may regard the writing as having 


1 As it respects the words ds +é édvowe axvrov, compare Olshausen on 
John i. 12. 
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primary reference to what immediately precedes, we must not 
limit it to that: St John writes, not as in ver. 1, ratta ypdda, 
but absolutely and generally, ypddw ; and we shall see how in 
vers. 13 seq. also the ypadw and éypayya refer quite generally 
to all that he writes. The readers must primarily have thought 
of what directly preceded, and this forms as it were the transi- 
tional link; but the thought contained in the ypagd@ assumes at 
once a generalized character. 

But to understand this aright, we must first of all take a 
view of the entire construction of vers. 12-14. As it respects 
the text, at the outset, the variations of reading are only incon- 
siderable, and critically of no moment. The Text. Rec. reads 
in the third member of the proposition, ver 13, ypdadw instead 
of éypayra, but is not supported by any other critical authority ; 
for A.B.C. read with one consent éypavra, and this alone is suit- 
able to the whole paragraph, since a triple éypaya corresponds 
with the triple ypapw. In a single modern codex of the four- 
teenth century the first member of ver. 13 is wanting, and in 
the Vulgate the first member of ver. 14; but these are to be 
accounted for by the negligence of individual copyists or trans- 
lators. So the variation of Cod. B. in ver. 13: 76 am dpyis 
instead of rov a’ apyijs, may be regarded as a mere error in 
transcription ; especially as Cod. B. in ver. 14 reads tov a7 
apyis. ‘The text is critically certain, as Tischendorf presents it. 

And now the address texvia is followed by an address to 
the mrarépes, then by one to the veavioxor; and all three times 
the words ypadw tiv ors are used. To these three members 
correspond three other clauses; where, instead of the texvia, 
we have radia; followed again by wartépes and veavicxor ; 
but, instead of the triple ypddo, a triple éypara. We have 
already seen that the rexvia, ver. 12, could not be understood 
by any reader otherwise than in ver. 1; so the analogy of the 
passages, ch. ili. 7, v. 21, shows that rexvia is a general address 
to the collective body of the readers (the Greek Fathers, Calvin, 
Luther, Beza, Calovius, Wolf, Lange, Morus, Bengel, Neander, 
Diisterdieck, Huther), and does not denote a special class in 
age (bodily or spiritual) by the side of the watépes and veavic- 
kot. But now, further, the third member of the second triad, 
“T have written unto you, young men, because—and ye have 
overcome the wicked one,” is so entirely parallel, and in matter 
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so similar, to the third member of the first triad, “I write unto 
you, young men, because ye have overcome the wicked one ;” 
and, especially, the second member of the second triad, “I 
have written unto you, fathers, because ye have known Him 
that is from the beginning,” is so parallel and similar to the 
second member of the first triad, “I write unto you, fathers, 
because ye have known Him'that is from the beginning,” —that 
we must needs assume that the first members of the two triads, 
“JT write unto you, texvia,’ and “I have written unto you, 
mata,’ must also correspond with each other. And so they 
actually do as to their subject-matter; for the having received 
forgiveness of sins, and the “having known the Father,” are, 
essentially, not very widely distinguished. Nevertheless it is 
premature and rash to regard (with De Wette, Olshausen,* 
Diisterdieck) wacdia also as a common address to all classes of 
age collectively. IZa:déa never occurs in this sense (not even 
in ver. 18: see below), and the Apostle must have had an in- 
ternal reason why he thus changed the expression. He repeats 
the warépes and the veavicxot; and he would certainly have 
repeated the texvia too, if he had wished the address to have 
been again understood in its universality. But he has in ver. 
13 passed over from the address to all his “children” to an ad- 
dress to particular classes of age. He does not abandon that 
idea any more, in order to return to the general address; but, 
after he had made the transition from the wniversally-applied 
texvia to the special classes of the fathers and young men, he 
continues in the discrimination of the classes of age ; and hence 
in the second triad he sets over against the universal address, 
texvia, the address mrasdéa, which turns its application to a 
special class of age. And this is confirmed by the appended 
clause, “ because ye have known the Father.” For, although 
essentially the having received forgiveness of sins is identical 
in meaning with the having known God as the Father, yet St 
John must have had a reason on account of which he does not 


1 Olshausen, when he mentions the opposite view, appends the marginal 
note: ‘‘Right in the main, but not to be carried out.” And again he says 
that gype« was not used touching the ra:d/e, but only yp2Q@w, because 
‘‘ these had just begun their course, and St John had not written to them 
before.” Thus, then, Olshausen must have understood by the rasdie the 
little ones in age. 
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here, as in the second and third member, repeat the same words, 
either exactly or with some enlargement, but substitutes another 
turn of thought. But precisely for the age of childhood (whether 
the physical or the spiritual) the state of grace does assume the 
specific characteristic of a “ having known the Father.’ While 
the forgiveness of sins in general characterizes Christians as 
such, the Christianity of the child (as to bodily or spiritual 
age) takes the specific form of a having known the father ; 
as the Christianity of the young man bears the character of 
a victorious conflict with the wicked one, and that of the old 
man bears the character of having known God as Him who is 
a7’ apynhs. The Christianity of the zavd~ov reduces itself to 
this, that the child has God as a reconciled Father; the old 
man in Christ knows God as One who was from the beginning 
and from eternity, and Who has approved Himself in history as 
a whole, as also in his own specific experience, as 0 am’ apyijs ; 
the young man stands in the contest, and has as a Christian 
youth the victorious conflict as a settled matter already behind 
him. Thus we must, with the yreat majority of expositors, take 
matdia, in contradistinction to rexvia, as an address to a specific 
class of age. Only we must not connect together the members, 


ypadw buiv Tarépes, K.T.r., 
ypadw vyiv veavickol, K.T.r.; 
” ec. oA bk aN 
eypawa upiv Taloia, K.T.D., 


as a triad,’ to which triad, in fact, there would then be only 
a dualism to correspond; but the three members with éypaa 
form together a triad, which corresponds to the first triad. 
Thus the order is this :— 


First Triad. Second Triad. 
ypado. éypanra. 
1. texvia = all readers. 1. Children (in age). 
2. Fathers. 2. Fathers. 
3. Young men, 3. Young men. 


1 Many expositors who do so (Augustin, Calvin, Luther, Beza, Calovius, 
Bengel, Neander, and others) were misled by this into preferring the read- 
ing yp2Qw vuiv roidia. But we have already seen that that reading is 
critically worthless. Probably it owed its origin to such a false system as 
this of grouping the members. 
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That St John in the second triad does not advance from 
the children through the young men to the fathers, but springs 
from the children to the fathers, and then returns back to the 
young men, has its ground in the very construction of the first 
triad. But the beautiful contrast between the “ ye have known 
the Father” of the children, and the “ye have known Him 
that is from the beginning” of the fathers, is brought thereby 
into very suggestive prominence. And so the third member of 
the first triad leads over to the first member of the second 
triad, in a very unforced and interesting manner. 

But now there is another question to be answered, whether 
St John had in view the stages of physical or of spiritual age.’ 
The latter was the view of Clemens Alexandrinus, Grotius, and 
a Lapide; the former is that of the great majority of exposi- 
tors. The view which refers it to spiritual age seeks its support 
in the passages, 1 Cor. xiii. 11,12; Heb. v.13; Hph. iv. 13, 
14; but in all these places, not wasdiov, but vijzrios, is used to 
designate the neophytes who had made only small advance in 
the faith ; and it is not probable that St John would have ad- 
- dressed newly converted adults by the endearing term mravdia. 
This expression, as also the tender “ ye have known the Father,” 
suggests at once the idea of Christian children in physical age; 
and, analogously, the veavicxos and warépes of young men and 
fathers in physical age. Moreover, physical age involved (at 
least in normal development, and as the rule) the corresponding 
spiritual age—but not conversely. 

Another question now rises, how the 6rt is to be interpreted. 
The Greek Fathers, Socinus, Schott, Paulus, Neander, and 
others, translate it by “ that.’ And Sander defends this trans- 
lation by the assertion, that it “ certainly is not superfluous to 
remind those who have obtained forgiveness that they possess 
that forgiveness” —referring to Liicke’s reason for preferring 
“ because.” But such assertions have no exegetical force. 
That St John could have once more written to the Christians 
the well-known message concerning the forgiveness of sins, is 
indubitable from vers. 1, 2. But with equal certainty he might 


1 Augustin’s view, that the Apostle meant by all and each of the three 
descriptions all Christians in common, is manifestly a perversion. St John 
in that case called them children, quia baptismo renati sunt; young men, 
quia fortes sunt ; fathers, quia Christum patrem agnoscunt ! 
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also have given a reason for the exhortations of vers. 9-11 by 
referring to their received forgiveness of sins, All such ab- 
stract possibilities lead to no definite conclusion ; nor does the 
assurance of Calvin and Diisterdieck, that the translation “ be- 
cause” yields “a better meaning.” For neither of these exe- 
getes has shown how far the resulting meaning would then be a 
better one. All these were led rather by an indefinite feeling, 
than by a clear insight. 

But, decisive for the translation “ because” is what follows. 
If we translate “ that,” the clauses with é7v furnish the sub- 
ject-matter of the ypadew. In this case, the members, “ I 
write unto you, fathers, that ye have known Him that is from 
the beginning,” and “I have written unto you, fathers, that ye 
have known Him that is from the beginning,” are perfectly of 
the same meaning; while the members, “ I write unto you, 
young men, etc.,” and “ I have written unto you, young men, 
ete.,” are, essentially at least, of the same meaning; and conse- 
quently, the change from ypadw to éyparya sinks down to a mere 
play of words. But if, on the other hand, we translate é7v by 
“ because,” the clauses with 67 only give the reason why the 
Apostle writes; but the subject of the ypdpew is another 
matter, and then remains the possibility of assuming a real dis- 
tinction between ypadw and éyparpa. 

And this distinction must be accepted. That St John should 
haye so tamely repeated one and the same thought, with only a 
change (not thoroughly harmonious with the thought itself) in 
time, is an unreasonable assumption, which so troubled Calvin, 
that he took refuge from it in the conjecture that the fourteenth 
verse might be spurious! That was bold, but honourable ; it 
was cutting the knot, but acknowledging at the same time that 
a knot was there; it was therefore better than Lachmann’s 
supposition, that this meaningless change slipped from the 
Apostle as an unpractised author! Diisterdieck, following 
Beza, satisfies himself that ypddw and éypawa refer both to one 
and the same thing, that is, to the writing of the Epistle as such ; 
but, “ while the Present is spoken from the standing-point of 
the act of writing, the Aorist is used as from the position of the 
readers when they read the previously written Epistle.’ Ac- 
cording to this, the subtle meaning of our passage would be as 
follows; “ I am at present engaged, young men, in writing to 
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you an Epistle, because ye have overcome the wicked one; 
but, when ye read these lines, I shall have already written this 
Epistle, because ye have overcome the wicked one.” But, we 
cannot help asking, was there any rational reason why St John 
should have first placed himself in the position of his present 
writing, and then suddenly have transposed himself into the 
time when the Epistle should be read? Would the thoughts 
which he wished to express to the readers gain anything in 
clearness by his placing himself in these two different positions ? 
Better than this would be the view of Neander, who thinks that 
St John would express by the éypawWa this—that it must re- 
main, and be so, as I have written. But this requires the 6ru 
to be translated “ that ;’ and, moreover, even then this strong 
affirmation would have been expressed, not by a simple Aorist, 
but by 0 yéypada, radu ypadw bpiv (comp. Gal. i. 9); the ex- 
pression of such a confirmation is always effected by opposing 
the Present to the Perfect, not the Aorist to the Present. 

By far the majority of expositors have been wise enough to 
admit a material distinction between the ypadw and the éypanpa. 
But they have not been so unanimous in seeking it where it is 
to be found. According to Grotius, Calovius, De Wette, 
Huther, and others, the éypawa should be referred to the pre- 
vious part of the Epistle (or to ch. 1), while ypdfo must be 
referred to that which follows (or also to the whole Epistle). 
But, between the preceding and the succeeding portion, or be- 
tween the first part and the whole, there is absolutely no such 
distinction and contrast of matter; and vers. 13, 14 do not 
form any such boundary line between two materially different 
parts of the Epistle, as to prevent the opposition between ypd¢a 
and éypayra from being, even on this supposition, a mere repeti- 
tion or play of words. What in the world could induce the 
Apostle to say, “I have already written the preceding, because 
ye have overcome the wicked one, etc.; and I now go on to 
write, because ye have overcome the wicked one?” Or, “I 
write to you this Epistle, because ye have overcome the wicked 
one; I have already written to you the two previous pages, 
because ye have overcome the wicked one ?”—Still more forced 
is the hypothesis of Rickli and Liicke. It is, that the threefold 
ypapdw looks forward to the three exhortations, vers. 15-17, 
vers. 18-27, vers. 28-ch. iii. 22 ; and that the threefold éypaya, 
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on the contrary, looks backward to ch. i. 5—7, ch. i. 8-ch. ii. 2, 
ch. ii. 3-11, But we have seen that in ch. ii. 3 there is not the 
beginning even of a sub-section ; that in ch. i. 8 no section com- 
mences ; that, on the other hand, the starting-point of a main 
part of the Epistle falls within ch. ii. 3-11. The threefold 
éypayya cannot then possibly refer to three sections, which, in 
fact, do not yet exist, When we mention that Liicke makes 
the Trinity the basis of his twice-three sections (ch. ii. 15 seq. 
urging love to God the Father; ch. ii. 18 seq., remaining in 
the Son; ch. ii. 28 seq., sanctification by the Spirit!), we can 
understand why this view has never found supporters. 

Tpadw and éypaya—I write, and I wrote—must needs 
point to two different acts of writing: the present act of writing 
refers to the letter in hand; the past act of writing must refer 
to another previous document. But this does not require us to 
assume the existence of earlier and lost Epistles. What the 
writer meant, was that Scripture to which he had most undeni- 
ably alluded in the introductory verses of this Epistle, viz., the 
Gospel, which, at the time he wrote, lay before him as an already- 
finished, and as it were past, production. Of this, and of no. 
other, would the readers themselves also think, 

And now the whole passage receives a clear and living 
meaning. The darkness is already in the act of passing; the 
light has through Christ already entered into the course of 
human affairs as an historical power: this thought (ver. 8) 
forms the starting-point and the basis for this whole part of the 
Epistle. The first requirement, in which this idea took the form 
of an évtod7, was this (vers. 9-11), that he who professes him- 
self subjectively to belong already to the community of the 
light, must exhibit and approve this by love towards his com- 
panions in this kingdom of light. By the side of this requirement 
there now enters (according to the analogy of ver. 1) another 
element, an element derived from the reassuring mercy of 
God’s message. The Apostle can lay down this injunction only 
on the ground of this, that the readers have already been made 
partakers of the forgiveness of sins. But, coming to this, he 
generalizes the idea. Not only does he impose that requirement 
on the ground that the readers already stood in a state of grace, 
but he tells them generally all that the Epistle contains, only on 
the ground of his assurance that in them it was a realized truth 
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that the darkness had passed, and the true light shone—or, in 
other words, that they already stood before God in a state of 
grace and forgiveness of sins. Therefore he does not say radra 
ypado, but generally and unrestrictedly, ypadw (by which, how- 
ever, the specific and primary reference to vers. 9-11 is not ex- 
cluded, but contrariwise included all the more obviously). The 
essential idea which governs in ver. 12, is the 76 gaive, hath 
already appeared, the Perfect adéwvtar, are forgiven. The 
Apostle’s business is the individual position of his readers in 
relation to the historically-manifested salvation ;—the question 
whether his readers are now actually already in the light. Only 
onthe assumption that they are, can he write to them,—as well 
the requirement of vers. 9-11, as all else that he writes. His 
Epistle is not intended for the children of the world; as ad- 
dressed to people who still belong to the oxozia, it has no point 
or aim. ‘This thought then he dwells upon, and resolves it into 
a few special applications to special classes of age. To the 
fathers of the community, to those who were mature in physical 
and in spiritual age, he writes, and to them he can write, 
“ because they have known Him that is from the beginning” — 
Jesus Christ, who az’ dapyhs (ch. i. 1 and 2) was with the 
Father, light of light, and in the fulness of time appeared in 
the world." For this it is that must be demanded of the aged, 
that they be mature in knowledge, and familiar with that eternity 
in which He is whose nature is eternal. But to the young men 
he writes, and can write to them, because they “have overcome 
the wicked one,” that is, Satan—comp. Matt, xiii. 19 and 38 
seq.; 1 John i. 12, v. 18 seq.; Eph. vi. 16—who, by means 
of suggestions within, and powers of enticement from without, 
labours to keep men fast bound in the slavery of sin and dark- 
ness, or to bring them again under it, if they have escaped. 
For, it springs from the very nature of youth, that it has still 
to contend, and to endure its own specifically hot temptations, 
whether of the flesh and its lusts, or of the lie and its sophistries : 
_ for youth must ever be in conflicts, theoretical and practical. 
To such young men as had endured this conflict, and conquered 
in it, and who had thus fought their way to assured certainty 
of faith and to a joyful consecration of heart to Christ—to 


1 Tn contradiction to ch. i. 1, Grotius understood by ¢ dz’ dexgse, God 
the Father, 
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such, and only to such, he writes his Epistle.—But not the 
Epistle alone. The Epistle was only a companion-document to 
the Gospel, as we have already seen on ch. i. 1 seq. Therefore 
he extends and generalizes his position still further. “I have 
written to you,” he says, in easily-intelligible allusion to the 
already-finished Gospel which lay under his eye. But now he 
turns to the little ones, the wasd/a, not only for the external 
reason that he may set three other corresponding members over 
against the three preceding members—for the specific sravd/a 
does not precisely correspond to the general texv(a—but because, 
when he is alluding to his Gospel-document, he bethinks him- 
self that this is a precious and seasonable food even for the 
youngest (while the Epistle was manifestly to be understood 
only by the adults) ; and, therefore, in his tender love, he ap- 
propriates what he had written—the Gospel, to wit—specially 
and primarily to the little children, because they “have known 
the Father.’ But then he turns from the little ones, the chil- 
dren, to the fathers (by natural transition ; for obviously the 
fathers are the most direct antithesis to the children), and 
declares that his Gospel, not less than his Epistle, was applic- 
able because, and only because, they had known Him that was 
from the beginning. And so likewise to the young men he 
declares that his Gospel, like his Epistle, was written to them 
only on the ground of this, that they “ were strong (comp. Heb. 
xi. 34; Matt. xii. 29), and the word of God remained or dwelt 
in them, and they had overcome the wicked one, Satan.” He 
adds here to the victory already won in conversion, the habitual 
Christian toyvporns also,—that invigoration and daily renewed 
strengthening of the new man in daily new conflicts, which is 
the absolute condition under which alone the living word of 
salvation can abide in man. 


Vers. 15-17. To this condition, which St John has here 
mentioned, is appended immediately a further exhortation or 
requirement. In this requirement we have really only a resolu- 
tion of the substance of the fcyupds eivas into its component 
parts. At the same time, this exhortation assumes the form of 
an independent train of reflection and of a separate sub-section, 
just as every organic germ of a plant takes the form of an 
independent branch. And thus this exhortation, although it 

L 
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primarily grows out of that which was said to the young men, 
holds good not for young men alone (as Bengel says), but for 
every Christian. 

As, in vers. 9-11, from the historical manifestation of the 
light upon earth, the positive requirement of love towards all 
fellow-partakers in the light followed as an immediate conse- 
quence, so here, from the mention of the internal conflict and 
victory the requirement follows, that the Christian should still 
further show himself strong and victorious, that is, in manfully 
renouncing that which is cxoria, the xdopos and its émOupias. 
This side of the cxotéa is here (vers. 15-17) first and preemi- 
nently prominent: it is the oxoria as it was already present in the 
world (especially the heathen world), not yet under the full in- 
fluence of Christ ; the common, fleshly, vain pursuits of this life, 
the xocpos as such,—for xécpos denotes simply the sinful world, 
not yet redeemed, as it is. ‘Thereupon follows, in a particular 
paragraph which is appended (vers. 18-25), the reference to the 
oKoTia, as, in its opposition to the already manifested light, it 
already assumes the form, and will again and yet more assume 
it, of anti-Christianity. 

In ver. 15, therefore, the subject in question is, first of all, 
the xocpos. But he that has laid hold on Christ has re- 
nounced this “world,” and its sinful, God-forgetting courses. 
He who will abide in Christ must, however, continually guard 
himself, and take heed that love to the world do not anew find 
place in his heart. For the world is not merely without us: a 
residue of the worldly nature is, indeed, as the old man, still in 
us; in that the external world has a representative and deputy 
to do its work. Hence the solemn warning is ever and for all 
needful: “ Love not the world, nor the things in the world.” 
‘O xécpos is the sinful world, the extra-Christian world, as such, 
as yet internally untouched by Christ—the mass and multitude 
of those who are still unregenerate, contemplated in their cha- 
racteristic kind and impulses. But ta tod xécpov are all the 


1 This conception of the xcowos approves itself at once, when we have 
rightly understood ver. 8 as the basis of the whole division of the Epistle. 
The xécyzos stands in opposition to those who are addressed and characterized 
in vers. 12-14; it is thus the mass of those in whom the passing away of 
the darkness and the shining of the light has not yet become an danééc. 
Thus xéomos is the world ruined by Adam’s fall, so far as it is still world, 
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lusts, inclinations, and pursuits of men which in their charac- 
teristic quality correspond with that world. As «écpos does not 
designate the creature as such, but the ethical idea of the world 
of sinners as yet unpenetrated by the light of Christ, that is, 
the eatra-Christian world, so also by ta ev TO KOoHw are not 
meant creaturely objects (such as gold, honour, etc.), either in 
themselves, or so far as they may become objects of sinful lust, 
but kinds of sinful pursuit, or aim, or conduct (e.g., avarice, am- 
bition, pleasure, ete.). “ Love not the world, nor the impulses 
and pursuits of the world,’ is the sense of the apostolical ex- 
hortation.—Ta év td xdopm are found not only in the Koopos 
itself, not only among the multitude of those as yet strangers to 
a state of grace; but they may be also found even in the sphere 
of Christians, because these have still something of the world 
inthem. Ta év td Kocpy include all that which in tts nature 
corresponds to the nature and pursuits of that xocpos, be it 
found in whom it may. We should, 1. not love the world itself, 
not directly cast our furtive regards at it and its ways; but, 
2. we must not make the individual kinds of worldly lust and 
worldly spirit and pursuit, as they are in the world, and are 
cultivated in it, the objects of our longing, loving, and pursuit. 
How 6 xécpos and ta év TO Koop are distinguished, may be 
most clearly seen in the example of those individuals and families 
which hold in great abhorrence really worldly pleasures, danc- 
ing, etc., but within their rigid Christian circle tolerate ambition 
and vanity and avarice, which have their genuine and fit place, 
not in Christian circles, but év tT} xdopm, and hence belong to 
Tois €v TS KOopM, to the things which make the world’s pursuits. 

Strangely has the question been raised and replied to, how 
this exhortation not to love the world is to be reconciled with 
the declaration of St John, ch. iii. 16, that God so loved the 
world as to give His only-begotten Son. The unity and perfect 
harmony of the two passages is clear enough to every one who 
(with such places as Rom. ix. 1-3 in his eye) remembers that we 


and still bears Adam’s sinful nature in it, and not yet is transformed into 
the kingdom of Christ. Kesjos is thus, here, neither the creation (Neander), 
nor the major pars hominum (Grotius), nor the things by which the lust of 
sense is excited (Luther), nor omne genus corruptele (Calvin), nor original 
sin (Schmid), nor the world of men as such (Diisterdieck), nor the anti- 
christian world (Storr). 
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not only may, but that we must, love that world of which John 
iii. 16 speaks with that love which in us is analogous to the love 
there mentioned. For not only the idea of the ayamay (as 
Diisterdieck thinks), but also that of the xécpos, is entirely dif- 
ferent in the two passages respectively. In that, the dyarrp is 
the merciful, holy love, which wills not the death of the sinner, 
while it abhors the sin, and which therefore loves the sinner 
in spite of his sin; here, it is the wnholy lusting which does not 
aim to save the sinner’s person, but to share his sin,—which 
seeks not to deliver the sinner from his sin, but to place itself 
in the slavery of sin, and which therefore loves the sinner on 
account of his sin. There (John ili. 16), 6 xdcpos is not (as 
Beza says) the number of the elect alone; but neither is xdcpos 
in our passage the sinful world of men as such (as Diisterdieck 
says). Rather is xécpuos in John iii. 16 the fallen world of 
mankind as such, as being, viz., the object of the Divine counsel 
of redemption, and contemplated as capable of being redeemed : 
in our passage, on the other hand, cocpos is (as is perfectly plain 
from ver. 8, as also from vers. 12-14) the sinful world of men, 
so far as it forms a contrast to those who have already overcome 
the wicked one; and therefore it is the multitude of those who 
at any assignable moment still belong to the darkness. And 
therefore the xéojos comes under contemplation here in its 
moral character and aspect, as opposed to the character of the 
children of God. 

In the second half of the verse, that which was laid down 
in the first part as an exhortation takes the form of one of those 
negative and exclusive sentences which we s¢ often meet with 
in St John (ch. i. 6 and 8 and 10, ii. 4 and 9 and 11). Jf any 
man love the world, the love of God is not in him. Tov Oeod is 
the reading of Codd. A.C., of the Coptic and the AX&thiopic 
Versions, of Cyril and others. The reading of the Text. Rec., 
and that which is commonly adopted, tod 7ratpds, is found only 
in Cod. B., the Vulgate, and a few of the Fathers. Diister- 
dieck gives the reading tod 7ratpés the preference, “ because it 
seems absolutely necessary on account of ver. 16;” but that 
only explains how it came to pass that the copyists corrected 
@Qcod into matpos. For certainly it is more probable that it 
was thought necessary in ver. 15 to read wartpés, on account of 
the harmony with ver. 16, than that a @eod was inserted from 
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the distant ver. 17 instead of the original watpés.—The senti- 
ment itself is clear. The world is the sinful world of men, so 
far as it is not yet penetrated by the light in Christ, and there- 
fore is not itself light, not yet analogous to the nature of God 
(ch. i. 5), but rather in its characteristics opposed to that nature. 
Consequently, he who loves this world, and its God-opposed 
nature, shows that the “love of God” does not dwell in him. 
‘H ayarn tod Ocod denoted, in ver. 5, neither one-sidedly the 
love of the saved to God, nor one-sidedly the love of God to 
the saved, but the mutual love-relation between God and man. 
In our passage we may indeed think of this relation of mutual 
love, yet the contrast between the “loving God” and the “loving 
the world” would constrain us to interpret it here preeminently 
of its one aspect, the human side; and therefore it is more 
natural, with the majority of commentators, to understand by 
the “love of God,” in this connection, the love of men to God." 

Ver. 16 connects itself, by means of an argumentative 6rz, 
with ver. 15. In ver. 16 it is more clearly illustrated to what 
extent the nature of the world is contradictory to the nature of 
God. 

ITay 76 év 76 Kécpw is, as most expositors have seen, nothing 
but a strengthened repetition of the preceding Ta év 76 Koop. 
This last expression denoted, as we have seen, not the individual 
external objects which exist in the created world, the creature 
(as in Acts xvii. 24)—for it is not the creature that is here 
described as xécpos, nor individual objects and things, so far 
as they are or may become objects of sinful desire; but Ta év 
T® Koop must be understood of all that which has its place, 
as it respects its moral characteristics, in the world—that is, in 
mankind as not yet enlightened by the light of Christ, and still 
wandering in unchecked sinful pursuits,—and which therefore 
has not, or should not have, any place among Christians. Thus 
the expression denoted, not things, but Ainds of deportment, 
and thought, and endeavour, and action. And all this is meant 
by av To €v TO Koop; Only that the Apostle here lays emphasis 
upon this, that all things which in this sense find their place év 
T® xoop~— all things without exception—are opposite to God. 
For he is now about to reckon the individual species into which 


1 It is altogether wrong, with Luther and Calov, to refer this expression 
here to the love of God to Christians. 
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the generic idea, ra év 76 Koopa, is distributed.— Thus, first, the 
distinction vanishes, according to which ta év 76 xdcpo are the 
actual creaturely objects of sinful lust, and wav 76 ev 76 Koopo 
the internal moral nature of the world (Huther: the second 
here is correct, but the first incorrect). And, secondly, we are 
not under the necessity of assuming (with Diisterdieck) a 
“change from the notion of the objects of worldly lust into the 
appositional notion of subjective lust itself”—he referring both 
the phrases to the creaturely objects of sinful lust. 

Three individual kinds of sinful worldly propension are 
named by the Apostle. But how these three kinds are related 
to each other, —whether one includes the other, or whether the 
one is a particular species of the other;—whether the whole 
forms a systematic and perfect distribution, or the three are 
only isolated examples individually ;—how, finally, each of the 
three conceptions is to be defined and characterized ;—on all 
these points there is endless confusion among the commentators. 
One main reason of this may be the fact, that expositors gene- 
rally (especially in the demain of practical-ascetic Bible-ex- 
planation, which has never failed to exert its influence upon 
scientific exegesis) have been determined to find in our verse 
a distribution of sin generally, or of original sin; while the 
Apostle here has to do, not with sin as it is a power in the sub- 
jective inner man, but with sin as it exhibits itself objectively in 
the external deportment and common life of the children of the 
world,—in short, with the individual departments of the world’s 
pursuit. (Bullinger: studiwm mundi. So also Calvin, Grotius, 
Wolf, Liicke, De Wette, Neander.) And this at once obviates 
and sets aside the views of those who discern in the three mem- 
bers a progression and climax: the lust of the flesh indicating 
gross actual sins; the lust of the eye indicating and condemn- 
ing the more subtle sin of the desire, the lustful contemplation 
of the eye; and the pride of life similarly condemning even the 
sin of the thoughts of the heart (with which, however, the Gen. 
tov Biov cannot be made very well to harmonize). So also is 
excluded the theory of those who (as Neander, De Wette, 
Diisterdieck) take cdp£ in that general sense according to which 
it forms the antithesis to To mvedua (as in John iii. 6; Rom. 
vill. 4—9), and all and every sin (even that of self-righteousness, 
Gal. iii. 3) falls under the idea of the cdpé. 
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If we set out, as it is always the duty of the exegete to do, 
with the explanation of the individual words, we find that two 
of the notions involved in the idea of érv@uy/a are distinguished 
by the names éiOupia ris capKds and ériOuula tov 6p0ar- 
pov, while a\afove/a enters as the third member of the idea, 
having the Gen. tod Biov connected with it. But all the three 
members are united by the uniform xaé, and thus exhibited as 
co-ordinate. *Ez@upia denotes, etymologically, every longing 
desire (Luke xxii. 15; Phil. i. 23; 1 Thess. 1.17); but it is 
commonly used in the specific sense of sinful inclinations: 
sometimes these sinful desires are, as it regards their objects, 
described by émrvOvpias (thus in John viii. 44, Rom. vii. 8, Col. 
v. 16, etc., the fulfilling the lusts is accomplishing that for which 
we lust) ; sometimes the érv@uuias denote the impulses them- 
selves (2 Tim. iii. 6; Tit. iii. 3; Rom. vi. 12; Jude 18, etc.). 
Accordingly, a twofold view of the Genitive is here possible. 
If 1 évvOvpia denotes the impulse of desire as such, the Geni- 
tive may be a Genitive of the object; then 7 éiOupla ris 
capxos would be “ the desire after the flesh,” that is, for fleshly 
enjoyment, and 2 éwi@upia Tov opGarpuev would be the desire 
after the eyes, that is, for the gratification of the eyes. So 
Huther says: “It is not the lust which is excited by looking, 
but the lust which seeks its own gratification in looking, and 
has its object in the satisfaction of the eye.” But this view 
of the matter is in two ways erroneous. For, first, although 
we may admit that the Genitive tis capxos may assuredly 
be taken as the Genitive of the object (cdp&, however, else- 
where commonly denotes, not the fleshly after which man lusts, 
but the flesh which lusts, and a Genitive of the object never 
does occur after év@upiar elsewhere in the New Testament), 
yet, on the other hand, it will appear too bold to accept ot 
dpGarpol in a double tropical sense as “the satisfaction which 
the beholding With the eyes secures.” But, secondly, it is in 
itself at the outset improbable that St John would here, where 
the subject is the objective forms and manifestations of the 
worldly spirit, mention the subjective excitement of the desires. 
Hence we shall do better to take éwv@upia in the sense which 
it bears in John viii. 44, etc., where it denotes the desire accord- 
ing to tts matter, that after which man lusts, thus “ the lusts.” 
Then the Genitives are not Genitives of the object; for the 
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object of the lust cannot have the object of the lust as a Geni- 
tive after it. They are then either Genitives of the subject, 
or Genitives of the kind and relation. (Genitives of the latter 
sort are found in Eph. iv. 22 and 2 Pet. ii. 10 connected with. 
evtOuuiat.) Taking them in the former sense, 1) éwwOupla Ths 
gapxos would be the kind of lust which has its source in the 
flesh, carnal and sensual desires; but 7) évru@upia Tov opCapov 
would be the kind of lust which springs from the eyes, that is, 
from beholding. But how could we then keep the two asunder, 
since in all sins of the flesh the external eye of the body, as also 
the internal eye of the fantasy, are usually as active as the pro- 
per fleshly impulse itself ?' In the latter sense, 7 émuOupla Tijs 
capxos would be that kind of desire or lust which has its exist- 
ence in the domain of the cdp£&; but 1) éwiOupia tov obOarpav 
that which finds place in the domain of the seeing.2 Now odp& 
may not here, as has been already shown, be understood in the 
broader sense, as the creature, or humanity, or mankind found 
in a state of opposition to God; rather must it be here used in 
the narrower sense in which it occurs 1 Pet. iii. 18 and 19 and 
21, iv. 1, where by cdp& and wvedua the antithesis of body and 
spirit is designated. And thus % ésrvOupia tis capes is here that 
species of sinful desire which is preeminently directed to sensual, 
that is, sexual enjoyments. (So Augustin, Bullinger, Grotius.) 

But what does the éwi6upia Tay odGaduav mean, in con- 
tradistinction to this? The expression in itself would be in- 
distinct and vague, if it had not a plain stamp upon it which 
is derived from the Old-Testament use of the phrase. Luther, 
Socinus, Grotius, Bengel, and others, have not incorrectly re- 
ferred to such passages as Prov. xxiii. 5, xxvii. 20; Eccles. iv. 
8, v. 10; Luke xiv. 18, 19; and therefore understood the ex- 
pression to mean avarice, or lust of having. Only this idea is 
too restricted. We must also bear in mind such other passages 
as Ps. xvii. 11, liv. 9, xci. 8, xcii. 12; Prov. vi. 1%, ete. The eye 

* Liicke and De Wette in fact identify éxidupeie rijg cxpxos with éxsév- 
fie trav 6Pbdcrwav. The former is the desires of the sensually-excited lust ; 
the latter, ‘‘ what the eyes see, and that by which the sensual lusts are 
excited.” 

? Thus Olshausen seems to have taken the meaning of the expres- 
sions, when he explains tx. r. capxcs of “ fleshly, carnal enjoyment,” and 


ex. T. 62GarAwayv, On the contrary, of ‘ dissipation through external or in- 
ternal relations.” 
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of the natural man looks at others’ possessions with complacency, 
but also sees its own happiness in the calamity of one who is 
an enemy. The whole sphere of the desires of selfishness, of 
envy and of covetousness, of hatred and of revenge, is indicated 
by 1) ériOupia Tov 6pOarpov." 

And now remains the adafovela tod Biov. Our explanation 
above gives us this advantage, that we are able to take the first 
two Genitives in the same sense as the third, that is, as Genitives 
of the kind and respect. ’Analovela tod Biov is ddatoveia in the 
Bios, in the manner of life. Béos, that is, means, first, the life 
itself (— Cw, Septuagint, Job viii. 9, x. 20; Isa. liii. 8; comp. 
1 Peter iv. 2); secondly, the sustenance of life (Luke viii. 43, 
xv. 12; 1 John iii. 17); and, finally, also the conduct of life, 
the direction, tendency, and manner of life (2 Tim. ii. 2 and 4; 
Luke viii. 14). Some expound it here according to the second 
of these meanings— Bios then being about equivalent to 7AodTes, 
riches, and addafovela rod Biov, the magnificence of riches; but 
Bios means only the provision needful for the sustenance of life, 
and this can scarcely become the object or ground of vain 
boasting. Most expositors, however, are agreed in expounding 
Bios according to the third of these meanings (direction and 
manner of life), and that the adagfoveia of the clause is in the 
regulation of life: it remains only that we define a little more 
precisely the idea of the adafovela itself. ~ArXafwv is etymo- 
logically év adn Gv, a vagabond, or puffing mountebank : hence 
it is, according to Hesychius and Suidas, equivalent in meaning 
to wAdvos, revdis, brepjpavos. *Adaoveia is, accordingly, first 
of all, the prating and boastful nature, referring to the kind of 
people who make loud pretensions before others. Thus it is not 
simple pride,—the consciousness of one’s own value and one’s 
own superiority ; nor presumption of heart,—which ground- 
lessly exalts the personal I in one’s own thoughts over all others, 
the selfishness which thinks lightly of all but self; nor scorn 
(#8prs), which tramples ruthlessly under foot all the claims of 
others ; nor arrogance,—eum quis nimium sibi aut verbis aut 
factis assumit (Bengel) ; nor, finally, that presumption against 
God which trusts in the possession of earthly goods. But it is 
that vanity, which in the eyes of others will make a great display, 

1 Augustin and Neander arbitrarily refer it to the satisfaction of the 
eye in spectaculis. But this rather belongs to the draQove/a tov Biov. 
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and which is therefore dependent upon the judgment of others, 
even the vilest—the lust of shining and making a boasting dis- 
play. Thus in Wisd. v. 8, wAodtos peta adafoveias denotes 
riches connected with the idle vaunting of luxury (on the 
other hand, in ch. xvii. 7 it has its original signification of loud 
boasting ; and so also in 2 Macc. xv. 6). In Rom. i. 380 and 
2 Tim. iii. 2, it is distinguished from bvepndavia and also from 
UGpes, as something different from both. It is evident, there- 
fore, that pride, in the sense of loftiness of spirit, does not cor- 
respond to the idea of adafoveia; but that it is a word which 
denotes worldly luzury, so far as that is connected with the 
spirit which is set upon surpassing others in magnificence of 
life, and thinks the better of self in proportion as others are 
excelled in dress, food, and expenditure of all kinds. *Arafoveia 
tov Biov does not signify pride of spirit, so much as pride of 
life, the desire to shine and outshine others. (So also in classi- 
cal Greek : compare Raphelius Polyb. §. 709). The idea of 
luxury most perfectly answers to the expression. Political 
economy, indeed, from its position, understands by “ luxury” 
something that is allowable and profitable, since it subserves the 
making of money and the interests of commerce; but that is 
only so far as that science has an extra-Christian ground. 
Morally viewed, “ luxury” is not a vow media, but a word of 
disapproval. ‘There are physical necessities of life, which even 
the savage satisfies ; there are necessities of culture, the gratifi- 
eation of which is right and permitted; but where the means 
used to that end go beyond this end, and are subservient to 
the immoral purposes of vanity, and foolish ostentation, and the 
desire to outshine others, luxury begins; and so does prodi- 
gality, where there is waste without any purpose at all. But 
the spirit which desires to shine before others in splendour of 
dress, habitation, furniture, is a fundamental characteristic of 
the unchristian course of this world; and we must not think, 
because so many “ Christians” of the present day have blunted 
consciences in this respect, that St John has no word of con- 
demnation for this unchristian disposition, which in truth is the 
wretched source of untold public as well as private evil." 


1 To provide classics, musical books, and the like, is not luxury, but 
the gratification of a necessitude of culture. To have them bound, not 
merely decently and carefully, but magnificently —for display on the table 
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After we have learned to understand individually the three 
kinds of worldly pursuit to which St John gives a name—the 
lusts of sensuality ; the passions of hatred and vengeance, envy 
and selfishness; the luxury of the economy of life—the ques- 
tion arises, whether these are examples fortuitously selected, or 
constitute a distribution which sums up all the manifestations 
of the spirit of the course of this world in their several aspects, 
and in their whole comprehensiveness. The latter is in itself 
more probable; and we should not be justified, unless indeed 
there could be found in the nature of things absolutely no 
ground for the distribution, in taking St John’s words (with 
Calvin, Liicke, Neander, and others) as giving us a mere exem- 
plification of the spirit of the world. The internal and com- 
plete principle of distribution, such as embraces the whole round 
of the course of this world, lies near at hand. Man in relation 
to his own bodily nature and life of sense—man in his personal 
opposition to his fellow-men—and man in his relation to them, 
and commerce with them,—these are the three aspects of the 
subject, and a fourth added to these can hardly be imagined. 
There is, in fact, no form of the manifestation of the extra- and 
un-christian course of this world, which may not have its defi- 
nite place assigned to it under one of these three heads. 

Among the other principles of distribution which expositors 
haye discerned or invented, those necessarily fall to the ground 
which rest upon an erroneous explanation of the three ideas 
individually considered: that, for example, of Bengel, who 
supposes that the lust of the flesh refers to the sensus fruitivi, 
taste and feeling ; but the lust of the eye to the sensus investi- 
gativi, sight, hearing, and smell; and ddafoveda, finally, being 
ambition and pride of place. Equally inapplicable are the views 


—is luxury. When Lucullus ordered a dish of singing birds, it was ex- 
travagant prodigality. All these ideas must take their character from the 
relation of means to an end first, and then from the character of the 
end itself. Quite distinct from this is the question as to the relation of 
expenditure to the means at our disposal. That which oversteps our 
means, is morally blameworthy, but may not in itself be luxury or pro- 
fusion. (for instance, more books may be bought than our income per- 
mits, though for an absolutely good end.) So, on the other hand, our 
expenditure may be regulated by our income, and yet there may be both 
luxury and prodigality. ‘‘ So long as there is distress and want still in 
the world, no Christian man has a right to live in luxury ” (Gerstner). 
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of all those who think they find here a distribution of sin gene- 
rally and as such. So also is the view of those (Liicke and 
Diisterdieck) who do not regard the three ideas as co-ordinated, 
but think that the lust of the flesh includes the desire of the 
eye as a more subtle form of itself, and the pride of life as its 
extreme climax. Those, finally, who think of sdoval, wdodros, 
and tu, as the main objects of sinful desire, coincide, indeed, 
though not very exactly, with the three worldly vicesmamed by 
St John, so far as the lust of the flesh is a kind of irndovia, 
and the @iAapyupia a kind of lust of the eyes, and the vanity 
of luxury is at least connected with the desire of honour in the 
sight of others. But they are altogether wrong who imagine 
that St John had in his view any such combinations, here and 
there occurring in profane writers, as éwubuula 7) ypnudtor, 4) 
d0&ns, %) d0vms (Philo ad Decal. Opp. ii. 205), or of dirndovia, 
mreovecia, pirodoéia (Pythagoras, Clinias). St John had no- 
thing in his eye but the things themselves, and all he did was 
to characterize the spirit of the world according to its three 
fundamental tendencies. But these fundamental tendencies are 
everywhere so marked, that even heathen writers could scarcely 
fail to seize them." 

We have now considered the subject of the proposition. All 
that is in the world, that is, all those vicious tendencies and 
sins which are in vogue in extra- and un-christian humanity— 
as well the sensual desires, as selfishness in avarice, and hatred, 


1 Bede and a Lapide push the matter to the verge of caricature, when 
they not only arrogate for St John the Pythagorean tripartite distribu- 
tion of sin, but refer them to the three Persons in the Trinity (sensuality in 
relation to the Father, lust of possession in relation to the Son, ambition in 
relation to the Holy Spirit), and, moreover, place them in contrast with the 
three vows of the cloister (chastity, poverty, obedience), and in parallel 
with the threefold temptation of Christ. This last often reappears in ascetic 
literature, but without any propriety. Christ was not tempted to the 
abstract sins of sensuous enjoyment (to which the satisfaction of hunger 
does not belong), ambition, and pride of possession; but His temptation 
referred to the definite individual aspects of His coming mediatorial work. 
The sin contemplated by Satan in the first temptation was not the satisfac- 
tion of hunger, but the application of His power of working miracles to 
an end which lay beyond His Messianic vocation; that in the second was 
not the desire of honour, but the carnal method of collecting around Him- 
self a Messianic body of adherents ; that in the third was not the desire to 
have possessions, but apostasy from the Father. 
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and pride in the pursuits of life (luxury)—all this is not of the 
Father, but is of the world. This is the predicate, which is ex- 
pressed concerning that subject. “Eorw é« denotes, not merely 
similarity of kind and relation of nature, but their origin, as in 
ver. 21 and John viii. 44. On that very account the predicate 
is not tautological, as if it were said, “That which belongs to 
the world, belongs to the world ;” nor is it any mere repetition 
of the sentiment of ver. 15, but a genuine establishment of the 
ground of that. The world itself, in its substance, was created 
by God; this human race which is fallen into sin, and has not 
yet yielded to the light from Christ, was, with all its creaturely 
powers and capacities, and with all the relations (e.q., of family, 
of civil community, and of the state) in which it lives, and with 
all the possessions and natural objects in which it finds the 
substratum of its life, and action, and enjoyment, created by 
God. On the other hand, its pursuit and course, its desire for 
sensual, fleshly enjoyment, its self-seeking thirst for self-en- 
richment and advantage over the neighbour, its perversion of 
earthly possessions to purposes of vain ostentation, was not 
increated in it, and does not come from God the Creator and 
Father of all things (who on that account is here, ver. 16, with 
good reason called zrat7p), but has its origin in the sinful will 
of the creature; the course and pursuit of the «dcpos, of the 
extra- and un-christian world, is a product of the «kécpos, and 
that of the cécpos as it is opposed to God. Therefore (ver. 15), 
“the love of the world, and the things in the world,” and “the 
love of God,” mutually exclude each other. 

Now, as in ver. 16 the second half of ver. 15 has been 
established upon its grounds, so in ver. 17 the exhortation in 
the first half of ver. 15 finds its further motive. The first 
motive to our not loving the world lies in this, that love to the 
world cannot be reconciled with the love of God; and a second 
in this, that the world with its lust is passing away. But, it will 
be observed that this second motive is not placed externally by 
the side of the first ; it grows internally and organically out of 
the reason of the first. 

Kat 6 xdcpos mapdyerat: this is essentially the same rapd- 
yeo@a, or passing away, which we had in ver. 8; but here it 
appears under another point of view, and therefore with a modi- 
fying difference. That which is here said of the xdcpos is, 
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when looked at carefully, a consequence of that which had been 
there said concerning the oxotia. The cxotia—the darkness— 
is now, at the present time, in the act of passing away; the 
true light already shineth: the great crisis, therefore, or judg- 
ment between light and darkness has begun upon earth, and 
can self-evidently end only with the victory of the light. Hence 
it appears manifest, at once, that the sphere of those who stand 
in this conflict on the side of the oxoréa, on the dark side,— 
that is, the xocpos, or world, in the sense of vers. 15-17,— 
cannot escape the destiny of one day vanishing, passing away, 
and ceasing to be. There must come a time when this cocpos 
shall be no longer existent upon earth, and shall no longer 
oppose and thwart the congregation of the light. And this 
will enable us to perceive in what manner the sense of qapd- 
ryeras is modified here in ver. 17. There, in ver. 7, it was said 
of the present time, that already now, 76m, in the time of St John, 
the cxotia was in the act of vanishing: here it is declared con- 
cerning the xdopos, that it is involved in its very nature that it 
must one day pass away. Here, therefore, the tapdyeras does 
not express a present procedure as such (as Meyer maintains), 
but a characteristic quality, or, more correctly, a distinction of 
nature and necessity. The xdcpos is invested with the attribute 
of being under the necessity of passing, of having no eternal 
continuance. And with it comes to an end also  émOupia 
avTov, its course as described in ver. 15, its sensual lusts, and 
lusts of the eye, and pride of life—all that in which it found 
its happiness.* 

In opposition to this, it is expressed concerning him who 
doeth the will of God, that he péves ets Tov aid@va. The subject, 
“he that doeth the will of God,” furnishes no difficulty: 7d 
Ona Tod Ocod is the simple opposite of that which was desig- 
nated by “all that is in the world.’ The course of the world 
is diametrically opposite to the will of God ; the perfect opposite 

1 Here then it is plain, that ér:éugi/e denotes, not the excitement of the 
desire, but the desire in its matter. But it is not by any means necessary 
to refer ¢xsduyia to the objects of the desire (money, etc.). St John does 
not say that these things have an end, but that the pursuit of the world has 
anend. For, by the xécmos itself he understands, not the creation of God 
embracing these things, but unchristian humanity, which has produced that 


pursuit and spirit out of itself: comp. ver. 16, ‘‘ All that is in the world—is 
of the world.” 
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of the course of the world,—to wit, that we love not the world, 
but God; that we deny ourselves all sensuality, all selfish greed, 
and pride of life ; consequently, that we live purely and chastely, 
loving our brethren in self-denial and self-restraint, and humbly 
contenting ourselves with that which is necessary, our daily 
bread, —is therefore the will of God. He who doeth this will of 
God, abideth eis tov aidva. But what does this mean? Not, 
as Diisterdieck perverts the sense, that “the love to the Father 
abideth to all eternity :” it is not said of the love that it, but of 
him that shows it, that he, abideth for ever. This pévew eis 
Tov ai@va cannot possibly, however, denote the mere naked 
continuance without end: this, indeed, is not a distinguishing 
attribute of the children of God; for does the Scripture any- 
where teach the annihilation of the unbelieving and ungodly ? 
But no more can we understand why De Wette substitutes for 
the words, “ abideth for ever,” the unqualified words, “ hath eter- 
nal life; since the idea of “life” is not in any way expressed, 
and our words are used in direct opposition to tapayera. <A 
continuance, in opposition to a passing away, is certainly meant, 
but the kind of this continuance must needs be more closely 
defined; and the words eis tov aid@va cannot possibly serve 
merely to repeat the idea of the continuance thereof, or to ap- 
pend to it the mere attribute of endlessness. It is generaliy 
a widely-spread but very great error of our exegesis, that the 
Biblical ai#y is made to refer so unconditionally to the meta- 
physical idea of “eternity,” whether as endless duration, or as 
extra- and super-temporal. When it is said concerning God, or 
concerning Christ, that He is and that He abides the same eis 
Tovs ai@vas Tov aidvev (Ps. xc. 2, cil. 17; Rev. i. 18), or that 
the kingdom of Christ will abide eés tods aidvas THY aidvev 
(Rev. xi. 15, xxii. 5; comp. xx. 10; Heb. xiii. 21), it is as- 
suredly involved in the words that God is one who is above the 
change of all times and /Kons, and that Christ’s kingdom is an 
eternal and endlessly-continuing kingdom (because bounded by 
no future Zon). But the simple eds tov aiéva cannot express 
simply the same thing; since the idea of endless continuance 
does not lie in the word ai#y as such. Aly is always a dejinite 
large period of the world’s history: thus we have frequently 
mention made of aiay otros and aiay péddov or épyopuevos 
(Luke xvi. 8, xx. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 4; Eph. ii. 2; compared with 
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Luke xviii. 30; Eph. ii. 7); and so dm aidvos (Acts iii. 21; 
John ix. 32) means “from the beginning of the world ;” there- 
fore, of the present Aon of the world, but not “from eternity.” 
It is true that there is not a “éAXovTa connected with ai@va in 
our passage; but it is obvious from the péver eds Tov aidva of 
itself, that neither any past Zon nor the present Avon is meant, 
but the future, and the nearest future ;—the ‘Zon which will 
begin with the visible establishment of Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth in glory. Thus apprehended, the words form a really 
true and logically-correct antithesis to the words 6 xécpos Trapd- 
yetat. The world—the unchristian world which in opposition 
to the Church of Christ in time still continues—must one day 
pass, and all the pursuits in which it now finds its happiness, 
its carnal lust, its lust of the eye, its luxury, will then have with 
it an end. In this is involved that the individual members 
of the xécpuos must behold the downfall of their party and all 
their glory ; but, on the contrary, he who doeth the will of God 
will abide to the establishment of the kingdom of Christ, and it 
will be his to see the victory of that kingdom." 


In vers. 18-21 begins a new subdivision, which goes on 
continuously down to ver. 25. The exhortation to fly the pur- 
suits of the extrachristian and unchristian “world” had been 
closely connected with the address to the veavicxor. Now fol- 
lows a warning against all antichristian aims, that is, against the 
oxoria, as it is not only a darkness yet untouched by the light, 
but as it has placed itself in direct and conscious antagonism to 
the light. This exhortation is opened by the address and appel- 
lation, texvia. This term of address has been thought by some 
to furnish proof that zacd/a above in ver. 13 cannot denote a 
specific class of age, that is, children ; but that it has the same 
meaning as Texvia in ver. 12, and is an address to the whole 
Church. For, in our ver.18—so they think—the whole commu- 
nity is most manifestly addressed. However, even in that case, 
it is not absolutely necessary to explain the former verse by the 


1 Not ‘‘He abideth living upon earth until the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ:” this is not involved in the véve:. But only this is 
contained in it, that he will be a witness of this victory, and will stretch 
forward his existence into that victorious kingdom. How—we are told in 
the passages, 1 Thess. iv. 14-17; Rev. xx. 4, 5. 
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latter; in ver. 13 the change of expression may not be without 
purpose and aim; it would have been an unnatural harshness 
in the style not to repeat rexvia also with the warépes and 
veavicxot, if St John had intended to address the very same 
texvia. The change in the expression, occurring in such close 
proximity to the repetition of the others, shows incontroyertibly 
that there was also some change in the idea intended. If this 
be established, then our zrasd/a in ver. 18 may be referred to 
the same class of children in age which was denoted by racdéa 
in ver. 13. And so far from vers. 18-25 being unsuitable as 
addressed to children, all that these verses contain yields its 
living and subtle significance only when regarded as directed 
to the young rising generation of the Church. ‘That is to say, 
while the antichristian element had already appeared in its 
beginnings, its full unfolding is contemplated by St John as 
future, and as to take place in a period when he should no 
longer be able as a faithful pastor to defend the Church: it is 
then quite natural that his provident foresight should take care 
for the babes and little ones especially (Bengel) ; and hence he 
seeks to excite the attention of those in particular, the spiritually 
weak and helpless, to the coming danger, and, by a word of 
fatherly warning, to arm them against it. And this he does 
precisely in such a manner as was adapted to the case of these 
little ones. (When, further on—addressing the whole Church 
—he comes to speak again of the Antichrist, he speaks in a 
very different manner.) He places himself and the Church as 
nets over against the little ones addressed; he brings to their 
mind (what every child might be able to understand) that 
the false teachers who had been separated from the Church, 
were externally separated only because they had not in their 
spirit and nature belonged to the Christian community ; finally, 
he says (what was suitable expressly and only to children) that 
he writes this to them as presupposing, not that the truth was 
as yet unknown to them, but that they (although trasd/a) knew 
the truth already,—for that the whole truth was comprised in 
the simple proposition, that Jesus is the Christ.’ What the 


1 Sander correctly remarks, that the specific prophecy touching the 
Antichrist was not withheld from the children, even as St Paul, during the 
few days of his sojourn in Thessalonica, communicated it to the newly-con- 
verted Thessalonians. 

M 
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words of ver. 21 should mean, as addressed to adults, or how 
St John should say to adults, “I have not written to you, be- 
cause ye have not known the truth,” can scarcely be under- 
stood. Addressed to adults, this declaration would be altogether 
superfluous. Sander is quite right when he sees in the ravd/a, 
ver. 18, and the ov« éyparpa 671, ver. 21, a member of the con- 
nection of thought which is analogous to the members of vers. 
12-14." 

Thus we regard this wacd/a (with Bengel, Sander, Besser, 
and others, against Liicke, De Wette, Diisterdieck, Huther) as 
an address to the class of children in literal age in the Church. 
To them the Apostle cries: éryatn apa éotiv (where the arti- 
cle is wanting, as it is frequently with @pa alone, e.g.. Mark 
xv. 25 and 33; Acts xxiii. 23; comp. Winer Gr. § 18). The 
“last hour” must not (with Gicumenius, Bullinger, Carpzov, 
Rosenmiiller, and others) be softened down to the vague idea 
of tempora periculosa. The only question which arises, is 
whether the expression is of the same import, or at least ana- 
logous, with “the last days” (Isa. ii. 2; Mic. iv.1; Acts ii. 17; 
2 Tim. iii. 1; 2 Pet. iii. 3), or “ torepot xatpo” (1. Tim. iv. 1), 
and therefore takes a dogmatical meaning here; or whether it 
must be referred to the state of old age and the impending 
death of St John. Against this latter view the concluding 
part of the verse most decisively speaks: it was the rising up 
of many antichrists, by which it should be known that it was 
already the last hour. The expression has therefore a dogma- 
tical meaning ; but now arises the question, What period is indi- 
cated by it? In Isaiah, Micah, and Acts ii. 17, as also in1 Pet. 
i. 20, the Messianic age as such appears, in contradistinction to 
the Old-Testament age, as D927 NNN; similarly, in Heb. i. 2, 
the subject is concerning the éoyatov Tév iyepdv TovTwY, in 
opposition to the old covenant. On the other hand, it is quite 
evident that in 2 Pet. ili. 3, 1 Tim. iv. 1, 2 Tim. ui. 1, the last 


1 But he is wrong when, in spite of external authorities, he reads in 
ver. 13 ypaQo vuiv reidia; thus making ver. 12 a general sentence,— 
ver. 13 containing the first triad, and ver. 14 with vers. 18 and 21 the 
second triad, the two first members of which are contained in ver. 14, the 
third coming after in vers. 18 and 21. The thought begun in ver. 12 is 
closed in ver. 14. Vers. 15-17 is a first practical deduction, vers. 18-25 a 
second. Only this is right, that in ver. 21 a thought occurs which is 
analogous to that of vers. 12-14, and reminding of it. 
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times of the present temporal dispensation (World-/Kon) are 
meant, —the last times before the coming of Christ, in opposition 
to the time when St Paul and St Peter wrote those predictions. 
In our passage St John speaks of the éoydry dpa as of one 
already present (éoriv); but we cannot therefore conclude 
(with Calvin) that he uses the word, according to that first 
meaning, concerning the New-Testament age; for, the token 
that the éoydrn dpa had already come, he derives, not from the 
incarnation of Christ, but from the appearance of the “ anti- 
christs.” But, he cannot mean the final interval before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (Grotius), which, when he wrote, had 
undoubtedly already taken place; and those commentators are 
right who refer the éxydtn dpa to the final period preceding 
the return of Christ. That St John, like the other Apostles, 
expected the coming of Christ as nigh at hand, is a certain 
fact; but not a fact which requires any apology in regard to 
him. Concerning the time of the Lord’s coming, nothing spe- 
cific had been revealed to the Apostles; the signature of those 
decennia, in which the awful corruption of Gnosticism sud- 
denly appeared in the heart of Christendom, justified them in 
expecting Christ’s return in the immediate future; and the 
word of the Lord, John xxi. 22, imperatively required them to 
do so, until the Lord had come to St John in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. This particular coming first rendered it possible 
to understand the épyouas of John xxi. 22, not of the objective 
coming of Christ to judgment, but of His coming to St John 
in vision; and that obliged him and all Christians, guided by 
the revelations of the Apocalypse, to assume that between the 
then-existing sixth Roman universal empire (Rev. xvii. 10) 
and the coming of Christ there must be interposed a seventh 
universal empire, and that not till then would arise that eighth 
one, the empire of the personal Antichrist. But the Gospel and 
our Kpistle were written before the Apocalypse: it is therefore 
equally in order and propriety that St John should, like the 
other Apostles, expect the coming of Christ as immediately 
near; just as it was quite in keeping that the Old-Testament 
prophets contemplated together, and in one glorious future, 
the incarnation of Christ and His final return. It would have 
been, not in harmony with, but contrary to, the order of the 
Divine economy of revelation, if any prophet or any man of 
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God had attempted to anticipate or hasten the progression of 
the Divine revelation by any subjective knowledge of his own. 
At the time in which St Jokn wrote his Epistle, it would have 
been possible only to a thoughtless child of the world to expect 
the coming of Christ otherwise than as immediately near. 

Kal xabes nxovoate, x.7... The words cal viv avtixpictot, 
x.T.r., form the sequel to which xa@ws refers; the xa, however, 
not being a copula, but meaning “even,” and expressing the 
agreement of the existing fact with the prophecy which they 
had heard. (Calvin, Bengel, Liicke, Neander, Diisterdieck, 
Huther, etc., hold this against Luther, who unnecessarily 
assumes an anacoluthon here.) “ And as ye have heard that 
the Antichrist isto come” (épyeras, not like Luke xii. 40, where 
the Present stands for the Future éXetdceraz, “ will come ;” but 
like ch. iv. 3; Matt. xi.3; John xvi. 13; Rev. i. 9, where in the 
notion of the épyeo@ar itself the idea of futurity is contained, 
“is to come,’ = will one day appear), “so even now (in fact) 
many antichrists are come, by which we know that it is the 
last hour.” By means of this cai St John gives such strong 
prominence to the consistency between the present fact of the 
many antichrists which had appeared and the prophecy given 
concerning the Antichrist, that many expositors have been mis- 
led into the supposition that St John did not, like St Paul, 
2 Thess. ii. 3, expect one definite avOpwiros THs dpuaptias, but 
that he understood by 6 dvtiypiotos a collective whole. This 
was the interpretation of all those old Protestant exegetes who 
understood by “ the Antichrist,” not an individual, but the insti- 
tution of the Papacy, and then all and every antichristian kind 
generally ; and it is held also by Bengel, Lange, Besser, Huther, 
and others. They appeal, but improperly, to 1 John iv. 3, where, 
however, St John says only that it is To wvedua Tod avtuypictou 
which already is at work in the world; and, further, to 2 John 
7, where the sentiment is perfectly analogous with 1 John iv. 3 
and our present passage. 

It is simply impossible that St John did not hold, or could 
have doubted, a doctrine which is so plainly unfolded by the Pro- 
phet Daniel, and which was so definitely preached by the Apostle 
Paul (2 Thess. ii. 5). St John refers to the doctrine which 
was known to his readers (jxovcare), just as St Paul does there ; 
and the church to which these readers belonged was founded 
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by St Paul. The doctrine which he assumes to be well known 
to his readers can therefore be no other than that which had 
already been preached by St Paul; but we cannot, of course, 
admit, with John xvi. 13 before us, that St John convicts his 
apostolical predecessor of error, and is correcting the views of the 
Ephesians! Simply because St John could presuppose as well 
known the doctrine concerning the personal Antichrist, it was 
not necessary for him to expatiate at length upon the distinction 
between the’aiready-existing woAXo%s avtiypsotos, and the avti- 
xptotos still to come, and expressly to say that those zrodXor 
were only mpodpomor and forerunners of the One. His object 
here is not theoretical, but practical: to impress most earnestly 
upon the hearts of his readers the analogy and identity of nature 
between the already-existing vroAXo@s and the One still to come ; 
and to excite their attention to this, that it was not simply an 
un-christian kind which manifested itself in the appearances 
which they saw, but no other than the antichristian element 
itself. Hence Calvin, Liicke, De Wette, Neander, and others, 
were right in assuming that St John did not intend to be 
understood as meaning by woAXols avtixpictors altogether the 
same as he meant by 0 avtixypiotos, but that he referred to 
preparations and forerunners of the Antichrist (Calvin: Proprie 
loquendo nondum antichristus extabat, sed arcanum suze im- 
pietatis clam moliebatur), laying the emphasis, however, not 
upon this particular element of distinction, but only upon the 
likeness of nature. The element of distinction is in the wonXoi, 
and the o hinted at, or rather taken for granted. 

*Avrixpictos is not (as Grotius thought) formed after the 
analogy of avtyBaciXevs, vice-king, avOv7ratos, proconsul, as if 
it designated one who set himself in the place of Christ, there- 
fore a pseudo-Christ. or, in the idea of “ placed in the stead,” 
there is not contained the element of an unjustified substitution 
in the place of another; as the word dvtiBacidevs does not 
suggest a usurper who unlawfully takes the place of the right- 
ful king. But avtiypiotos is formed, rather, after the analogy 
of avtipirdcodos, opponent of philosophy, and dvri@eos, enemy 
of God, and signifies an antichrist in the sense of “ Christ's 
enemy.” The word aytixpicros, etymologically considered, 
does not involve the idea that this enemy of Christ will demon- 
strate his enmity by giving himself out to be the true Christ in 
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opposition to Jesus: that aspect of the matter would have found 
its expression in the definition yevdoyptoros, as in Matt. xxiv. 24. 
In fact, it is never taught in Scripture that that “ Antichrist,” 
or “ Man of Sin,’ who immediately before the coming of Christ 
will urge his cause and set up his kingdom, and of whom Jesus 
by His coming will make an end (2 Thess. ii. 8; comp. Isa. 
xi. 4), will represent himself to be a ypioros, an anointed of 
God, or the Xpictos promised in the Old Testament, the Mes- 
siah and Redeemer. The erroneous view, that the Antichrist 
would give himself out to be a “ Christ,’' owed its origin to the 
confusion of the older Protestant expositors, who confounded 
the spotted beast of the Roman power, or “ Babel,” enduring 
the half year-week from the ascension of Christ to His coming, 
with the blood-red beast of the last half of the apocalyptic day- 
week—the empire of superstition with that of open unbelief. 
The Revelation of St John, as also the passage, 2 Thess. un. 1 
seq., teaches us precisely the contrary. The Antichrist, the 
enemy of Christ, will place himself in the stead of God, will 
have himself, though man, honoured as God, and tyrannically 
put an end to all worship of God; but especially he will accom- 
plish God’s judgments upon Babylonish pseudo-Christendom 
(Rev. xvi. 16, xviii. 2), and make an end of it. His own king- 
dom, however, will bear upon it, not the semblance of a king- 
dom of Messiah, but the signature of the open and absolute 
apostasy, of open and daring rebellion against God and His 
Son (Rev. xix. 19). 

And of this tendency and direction of thought St John saw 
in his own time the beginnings. The two great fundamental 
tendencies of the lie, which afterwards exhibited themselves 
formally in the course of Church-history, had already in the 
apostolical time their pre-formations. A legal Judaism had 
been withstood by St Paul, and had received its death-wound 
in the destruction of Jerusalem. Analogous to that is papistical 
Judaism, that power of Babylon, which will receive its death- 
wound in the destruction of Babylon the great (Rev. xviii.). 
But now, in the time of St John, the daring and essentially 


1 So Grotius, who then understands by the orci; Jewish pseudo- 
Messiahs! Sander includes in the cévrixpsoros both ideas at once, that of 
enmity to Christ, and that of pseudo-Christianity ; but this is out of the 
question. 
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heathenish Gnosticism had appeared within the Christian sphere, 
and consequently as an apostasy. It has its antitype in that 
power of infidelity and rebellion against all Divine and human 
order which appeared just at the end of the eighteenth century 
as a great power in human affairs, which in modern Pantheism 
(well termed by J. P. Lange “homunculo-theism”’) created a 
theory of religion for the educated, and in Materialism one for 
the mass; which will repeat its assaults upon all Divine and 
ungodly historical rule, accomplish God’s judgments upon Baby- 
lon, but be ineffectual to hurt the Church of Christ (Rev. vii., 
and xix. 7 seq.) ; which will establish the Christ-opposed tyran- 
nical empire, and then be hurled into the abyss by the Lord’s 
final coming. 

Not erroneously, therefore, but rightly, St John discerned 
in the Gnostics of that time the beginnings of this Christ- 
opposed characteristic. That its full development would be 
checked and restrained for well-nigh two thousand years, was 
not as yet revealed to him, but was revealed afterwards in the 
visions of the Apocalypse. Hence he could perceive, as we 
saw above, with perfect prophetical propriety, by the signs of 
the times then present, 67 €oyatn dpa éotiv—that it was the 
last time. 


In ver. 19 St John utters expressly the reflection, perfectly 
clear in itself, that those Gnostic false-teachers who had fallen 
from the churches (who, according to ver. 22, denied that Jesus 
was the Christ: —compare what was said in the Introduction con- 
cerning the gnosis of Cerinthus), gave proof by their apostasy’ 
that they had never truly belonged to “us,” to the company of 
Christians. For, if they had been é& 7uav, they would have 
remained pe? 7ydv. The Aorist é&A@av (for this unusual 
form is the genuine reading, attested by A.B.C., and the varia- 
tion €&AOov, on the other hand, is a mere correction) is a 
second Aorist with the termination of the first Aorist (as in the 
Septuagint, 1 Sam. x. 14 e/daper, 2 Sam. x. 14 Epuyay, and 
other places; compare Matt. xxv. 36; Luke vii. 24: see Winer, 
§13). Concerning the Preter-pluperfect without the augment, 
bewevnKeroav, compare Winer, §12; and see Mark xv. 7, xvi. 9; 


1 For, the od wemevqxescay shows that 227aday is, not prodierunt, but 
exierunt. 
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Luke vi. 48. The wa depends upon an é&7\ Gay or od peper7)- 
xact to be supplied after the a\Ad. The adda does not mean 
“ but,” in the sense of laying down the contrast, “ they went 
out, that,’ in opposition to the proposition, “ they were not of 
us” it must be strictly connected with “they would have re- 
mained.” Had they been of us, they would have remained 
with us; but (they have not remained) that,’ ete. “Iva stands 
here again, as in ch. 1. 9, not in its strict telic sense ; for it is 
not their design in going out which is mentioned, but only a 
design which should be accomplished according to God’s coun- 
sel, ipsis invitis, by their é&épyec@ar. In the proposition with 
iva, two ideas are mingled together: 1. That they might become 
manifest, that they were not of us; and 2. that it might be 
evident that not all (who were with us, we? uv) were of us 
(but only those who remained with us). This little incorrect- 
ness of expression, or involution of meaning (which, indeed, 
often occurs in and out of the New Testament), induced some 
translators (the Syriac) and Fathers to omit aavtes. But the 
very fact that it is there, tends to assure us of its genuineness. 
Ov wavtes we are not justified in translating by null, as Soci- 
nus did (“ that none of them were of us’). This would have 
required 671 aves ovK ciow €& Hav. 

On this verse, among others, Calvin, Beza, and the other 
predestinarian divines, found their argument, that true faith is 
inamissibilis, indefectible, and that the man who falls from faith 
could not have had a true faith at all, but only its semblance. 
But they have no ground for this. We are not justified in 
regarding this proposition, uttered by St John here with refer- 
ence to definite individuals, as a universal law. -St John does 
not say do7ts dv—3 or that whosoever shall fall from faith, can 
never have had true faith at all. But he speaks of those who, 
by the seduction and sophistry of Gnosticism, had suffered them- 
selves to be brought to apostasy. The being seduced to this 
decided and palpable lie, could be possible only in the case of 
those who, in their true character, had been previously averse 
from Christianity, and strangers to its influence. Thus, we 
might, for example, say of those who in our times have suffered 
themselves to be led away by Ronge and Dowiat from the 
Christian Church into strange and heretical sects, that they had 
not been previously of us, otherwise they would have remained 
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with us (and not have allowed themselves to be entangled by such 
spirits of error). But this certainly does not exclude the pos- 
sibility that others, who stand now in a true faith, might in other 
ways “ make shipwreck of faith” (for instance, through letting 
the good seed be choked by the foul growth of bosom sins and 
lusts) ; compare Heb. vi. 4 seq.; 1 Tim. 1. 19. 


In vers. 20, 21, the Apostle, by means of Kai sjuets, places 
the addressed mada in opposition to the dvtiypiotous, who 
“were not of us,” and therefore “ went out from us ;” and says 
that those have the ypicua of the Holy One, and therefore 
suffer not themselves to_be thus deceived by wicked seducers. 
He would not have been able to write to them, the zrazdéors, 
even his Gospel (in order to the faith that Jesus is the Christ, 
John xx. 31), if they also had not already known rrdvta (ver. 20), 
that is (ver. 21) THv adjPevav, that truth which is comprehended 
in the one simple proposition (ver. 22), that Jesus is the Christ. 
Thus, in these verses there is only a recurrence of the old state- 
ment of ver. 8, that it had become in the readers an arnOés, that 
the light already shines... But it recurs with a remarkable in- 
tensification ; to wit, that even the wadéa already know ravta, 
because they have the ypicua, and that they, these little ones, 
are already armed by this “ anointing” against the most con- 
centrated power of the lie, the antichristian power. This noble 
elevation of the meaning is lost, with all its delicacy, if we take 
matdia as, like texvia, a general address to all the readers in 
common. 

Kai tpets, says the Apostle, and uses the «aé just in the 
sense of a simple copulative particle (Huther), but for the ap- 
‘pendage of an antithetical thought, as in ch. i. 4, 11. 4 («ai Tas 
€vTonds, «K.T-r.) and 9 (and also in the Gospel). This is cer- 
tainly in the Hebrew style of thought and phrase, and so far 
is an (unintentional) Hebraism. But, we must not go so far as 
to say, with Beza, Wolf, and De Wette, that this xaé is to be 
translated “ but,” or that it stands here instead of 6é The 
Apostle places the antitheses one by the side of the other, with- 


1 The view of Calvin, Semler, and others, that St John as it were 
apologizes in ver. 20 seq. that he had so anxiously warned them in ver. 18 
seq. against the false teachers :— he did it not under the supposition that 
they were to be regarded as rudes ignarique. 
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out giving prominence to their antithetical relation; there lies 
the Hebraism of the conception, but not in this, that he pur- 
posed to make prominent that antithetical relation, and to that 
end used the xaé instead of the customary dé. “ And ye have 
anointing from the Holy One,” says St John. Xpicya, although 
without the article, must not be translated “an anointing,” since 
neither several kinds nor several consecutive acts of anoimting 
are here presupposed as possible; but neither is it “ the anoint- 
ing,” since yp/copa never can, and nowhere does, denote the act 
of anointing. Xpicva means (as in the Septuagint, Ex. xxix.7, 
and everywhere) anointing-oil; it does not express the act of 
anointing, but the material with which the anointing is effected, 
and on that account the article is omitted from the expression. 
“ Ye have anointing from the Holy One.” ’Azro does not de- 
pend upon ypicua (Carpzoy says, Unguentum a Christo com- 
positum), but from éyere, which therefore is equivalent in 
meaning to accepistis (that is, wnctione accepistis olewm = oleo 
uncti estis). The a&ywos can be only Christ, and not the Holy 
Ghost (who is the ypicya itself, for which Olshausen rightly 
appeals to Ps. xlv.8; Heb. i. 9; Matt. xxv. 3 seq.) or the Father : 
this is evident from the antithetical relation between ypicua 
and aytiypiotos. It is undeniable that ypicua does form the 
opposite of avriypiotos (Bengel). He who has received the 
unction from the Holy One, is himself an anointed person, and 
essentially related in nature to the Anointed kar’ é£oy7jv, the 
Xpworos (Acts x. 38; John i. 33, iii. 34); such an one cannot 
possibly be seduced to go over into the camp of those who are 
enemies of the Anointed. Anointed were, as we all know, 
kings, priests, and prophets; but it is not appropriate to assume 
a special reference to any one of these offices (say the prophetic, 
on account of the “ knowing all things”). St John has not 
here to do with the individual offices of Christ, but with the 
contrast between those who are anointed from Christ and like 
Christ, and those who are the enemies of the Anointed. The 
matdia are men of whom the Apostle can say, “ Ye know all 
things,” not as the result of a special prophetic endowment, but 
as the result of their general Christian anointing with the Holy 
Ghost. The deep and glorious meaning of this wavta is weak- 
ened away by those who (like Bullinger, Luther, and others) 
restrict it to omnia ad salutem necessaria, or (like Calvin, Beza, 
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Grotius, and others) “that which is necessary for distineuishing 
between truth and the antichristian lie,” or (with Wolf, Bengel, 
and Neander) to both of these together. Still worse is the 
Syriac translation, “ Ye know all these false teachers,” and the 
explanation of Schmid, “ Ye have already heard from my lips 
all that concerns these heretical teachers.” It is no other than 
an oxymoron, when St John says of the little ones, the children 
in the Church, that they “ know ail.” How he means this, 
ver. 21 shows. He who knows this one thing, that Jesus is the 
Christ, knows already in that one thing all: there is no most 
distant height or depth of truth, which is not contained or in- 
volved in that simple proposition for children’s minds. 


Ver. 21. “T have not written unto you, because ye have not 
known the truth,” —that is, on the presumption that ye know it 
not,—“ but on the presumption that (= because) ye know it.” 
The clause may be grammatically resolved into two members : 
1. ov« éyparpa piv, OTe ovK oldaTe TH ddjOerav; 2. GAN (éyparya 
bmiv) ote oldate avryv. But the ov« before éyparva obviously is 
not to be connected with the latter, as if it was the writing 
itself which was to be denied (“I have omitted writing to you, 
because,” etc.); but it belongs to the little clause 671, «.7.X., 
and it is this clause which is the matter of negation. “I have 
written unto you” —that is sure—“ but not for the reason that 
ye knew not the truth (even the Attics would have used the 
Indicative here), but because ye know it.”—In this, then, lies 
implicitly the thought, that if they did not know or had not 
known the “ truth,” he would not have been able to write unto 
them; or, that he had written to them, only because and as 
far as they knew the “truth.” This thought is, as has been 
already remarked, quite analogous to the group of thoughts in 
vers. 10-14. Nor does anything in this hinder us from regard- 
ing the Gospel-document as the object of the éypaya here again 
(as in ver. 13 seq.). That Gospel was, indeed, written with 
this design, “that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ” 
(John xx. 31); St John had already in ver. 13 expressed the 
fact, that he wrote zt even for the wasd/a also; and the warn- 
ing against the liars who denied that Jesus was the Christ 
must necessarily have brought to his thoughts afresh that writ- 
ing and its design, giving him occasion to repeat what was said 
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in ver. 13—only in a modified manner, as now more strictly 
defined by the context. The children already have received 
an anointing from Christ, and in that the pith and essence of 
all truth, enabling them to know the lie to be a he. It was on 
that very account, because they possessed this knowledge of the 
truth, that St John could include them in the design for which 
he wrote the Gospel. 

St John terms that 7) a\7Geva which he had previously de- 
scribed by the word vavta—but it is now viewed under another 
aspect. In ver. 20 he had laid down a simple statement, start- 
ling in itself, that they, because they had received the anointing, 
already knew all things; in ver. 21 he mentions “ the truth” in 
definite contrast to the “lie” of the false teachers. This con- 
trast appears most plainly in the concluding words, cai or wav 
apeddos ex Tis adnOelas ove éott. This ote is not strictly 
parallel (Neander’s construction so represents it) with the 67e 
twice before used, as if it depended also on the éypawra; for, how 
could the fact, that all lie is not of the truth, have been made a 
motive for writing? Still less does our 67s form an antecedent 
to the question following in ver. 22. But the proposition 6re 
mav edoos forms, together with the ad7Gevay, a second object 
of the verb oiéare. “ Because ye know the truth, and know that 
every lie is not of the truth.” The vacé/a already know both : 
first, the centre and kernel in which the truth itself, and all 
truth in it, is contained; secondly, the proposition, self-intel- 
ligible to every child, that all that which is lie cannot have its 
origin in the truth, cannot be derived from the truth. 


In vers. 22, 23, St John opposes to each other materially 
the lie and the truth, each of them in its simplest, and therefore 
most complete and comprehensive formula. He writes here in 
the perfect catechetical style, for children ; but in the style of 
’ perfect catechism, which gives matter for pondering to the oldest 
and most mature. There is no passage in all the Scriptures in 
which, to the same extent as in this, the well-known adage finds 
its application:—A stream in which the infant may wade, 
and the elephant may swim. 

The centre and kernel of all truth lies in the sldieee OTe 
"Inoovs éotw 0 Xpiotds—that Jesus is the Christ. To lead his 
readers to a clear perception of this truth, and so to confirm 
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their faith in it, had been the design of the Gospel which he had 
written: with the statement of this great truth, that Jesus is the 
Christ, he closed that Gospel; this fundamental theme hovers 
before his thoughts still, while he is engaged in writing the 
Hpistle. It hovers before him as the concentrated bulwark of 
antithesis to the Gnostic lie; it necessarily hovered before him 
already in vers. 13, 14, where he spoke of the fundamental pre- 
supposition on the ground of which he could write, as this Epistle, 
so also his Gospel, —but that passage, vers. 13 seq., was not the 
place for the more developed utterance of that great proposi- 
tion. But to that now tends the entire and full expansion of his 
thought : from the warning against the unchristian world and 
its nature (vers. 15-17) St John passes over to the Christ-op- 
posed nature of Gnosticism; and now he can lay down the 
central point of his Gospel, “that Jesus is the Christ,” in its 
sharp and rigorous antithesis to the central point of Gnosticism, 
“that Jesus is not the Christ.” (So Olshausen also.) In this 
dogmatic antithesis to Gnosticism the second part of the Epistle 
(ch. ii. 7-29) finds its climax and goal; as the first part found 
it in the ethical antithesis to Gnosticism (ch. 1. 10, ii. 6). For, 
by the immorality of their principle, and their fundamental pro- 
positions, the Gnostics offended against the eternal nature of 
God, who is light (which was the theme of the first part, ch. i. 
5); but, by their dogmatic denial of the identity between 
Jesus and Christ, they blasphemed against the fact of the 
manifestation of the light upon earth (which is the theme of 
the second part, ch. 11. 8).—It is unspeakably glorious that St 
John here gives the refutation, or rather the triumphant demoli- 
tion, of this dogmatical lie, not in the form of a dialectical ex- 
position addressed to adults, but in the form of a catechism ad- 
dressed to children. That lie was so frenzied and perverted, 
that its frenzy and perversion might be made intelligible in few 
words to every mracdiov. 

Tis éotw 0 vevorns, €f p27), «.7.X., is the catechetical question 
with which St John begins. ‘“ Who is the liar, but he who 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ?’ The article before wetcrns 
has misled some into the opinion that St John here introduces 
the liar xav’ é£oy7jv,—that is, the Antichrist, of whom he had 
spoken in yer. 18 (jxovcate 6t1—Epyerar),—and from this they 
would infer that St John did not mean by “the Antichrist” 
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any individual being, but a collective manifestation or nature. 
But this is a total misapprehension of the whole chain of thought 
in yers. 18-25. The design of the Apostle is not in these 
verses to instruct the readers as to what they must apprehend 
by the Antichrist who should come; but warningly to testify 
to them that the z-oAAo/ who were appearing in the present time, 
who denied the identity of Jesus and Christ, were in their 
character like the nature of the dvtiypictos épyopevos, and 
bore in themselves, in fact, the same nature. It had been said, 
in ver. 21, that the children could already distinguish the truth 
from the lie. Resting on this opposition between the arz- 
Gera and the weddos, St John directs now his question to the 
children, tis éotw 06 wevorns ; This question cannot possibly 
in this connection have the meaning, ‘ What or who is under- 
stood by the Antichrist, who is to come?” but this mean- 
ing alone: “On what side is then the lie?” On whose side 
is the lie, and on whose side the truth? Is not he the liar 
(that is, he that standeth on the side of the lie), who denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ? That is equivalent to saying, Is not 
the denial of this identity the lie, the acknowledgment of it 
the truth? Ez? yj here has not the signification which singles 
out from a multiplicity of imaginable cases, or existing persons, 
one individual (as if, for example, one should say, tis todTwv 
éotly 6 Bactrevs, ce pi), x.T-r.), for there is no multiplicity in 
the context; but there are two dogmatical tendencies opposed 
to each other, and the question is, Which of the two belongs to 
the lie?—eé yu) having simply and literally the sense of nis?, 
“but,” or “if not,’ —which (of the two) is the liar? which, if 
not he who denies the identity of Jesus and Christ? (Bengel : 
o vim habet ad abstractum, v. 21,—7. e., quis est illius mendacii 
reus'?)) "0%, 

For, as in the simple proposition, that Jesus is the Christ, 
is contained implicitly all truth, and the whole truth in all its 
relations, so in the converse proposition, that Jesus is not the 
Christ,’ is implicitly contained all lie (of every kind contrary 
to Christianity). All the lying tendencies of unbelief which 
have even from time to time exhibited themselves, held either 

1 The pleonasm in épyov~evos, which word already contains in itself by 


anticipation the negation which lies in the clause with ors (comp. Luke 
xx. 27), isan elegant Greek fcrm of speech. (Comp. Winer, § 67.) 
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a Jesus who is not the Christ (a mere man, a model of virtue, a 
prophet, teacher, or pattern, and so forth), or a Christ who is 
not Jesus (a Christ-idea, to which the individual Jesus was only 
fortuitously related, and which finds its true development, not 
in this individual Jesus, but in collective humanity). The for- 
mer includes the Rationalist tendencies, which represent sin, in 
the true Pelagian style, as a little infirmity on the outside of 
the man, which he may be aided, by suitable instruction and 
by the influence of good example, to shake off. The latter in- 
cludes the Pantheistic tendencies, which hold sin to be some- 
thing which indeed penetrates the inmost nature of man, but 
which was essentially bound up with that nature as a necessary 
transition to the good; and therefore regard redemption as a 
necessary process of development, so that in man as such the 
idea of redemption—that is, of development—is realized and 
exhibited in fact. Cerinthus, master of heresy, knew how 
skilfully to combine the two sides of the lie. The denial of sin 
as involving guilt before God was common to both sides. Thus 
they play over into each other: on the one hand, there is an 
Ebionite Jesus, who is a mere man ; and, on the other, a super- 
mundane Aon Christ, who descended temporally into Jesus, 
and wrought in Him, but in like manner may exert his energy 
in every other man. 

St John adds: obrds éotw 0 avtixpiotos, 0 apvovpevos, 
k.T.r.: he thus says, concerning him who denieth that Jesus is 
the Christ, that he is the antichrist, but manifestly not in order 
to teach who is the antichrist, but what the denial of that iden- 
tity is. Certainly, the predicative idea’ has the article here, 
and stands in the singular; but this form has its sanction, 
and is pointed out, in the preceding o Wedorns. As it had 
been the question, which of the two was the “liar” and which 


1 The ‘‘ predicative idea” we say cautiously; not forgetting that, accord- 
ing to the grammatical construction of such a sentence as obrds goriy ¢ ; 
the Greeks always treated ovros as the grammatical predicate, even when 
it is not said, concerning the ¢ , who he is, and that it is this one, 
but of the ‘‘ this one” what he is. So in ch. iv. 5 it is not declared con- 
cerning the wixay cov xoovoy that he is ‘‘ this one” (this or that indi- 
vidual) ; but, concerning him who believes, that he is an overcomer of 
the world ; that is, that it is he to whom the predicate ¢ vixov, x.7.a., be- 
longs, therefore the predicate vixay is referred to him, declaring what 


he is. 
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the “true,” so here the question is again, which of the two is 
the “enemy of Christ,” and which the Christian. And there- 
fore we may simply say, that o dvtiypsoros stands here in its 
purely appellative signification. Quite analogous is the fifth 
verse of the fourth chapter, where o wxav is not a dogmatically- 
fixed term, but rather a purely appellative idea, like o avti- 
ypltoros in our text. 

The words 0 dpvovpevos Tov matépa Kal Tov vidv are not an 
attributive definition of the odros; but odros refers back to the 
preceding 0 dpvovpevos ort Inaods, «.7.r. The words in ques- 
tion are, on the contrary, an appositional appendage to o avti- 
yptoros; and an appendage by means of which the thought is 
carried further, a new declaration being introduced by it. The 
sense is precisely as if it was said, “ And truly he denieth the 
Father equally with the Son.” 

This new thought, that with the Son the Father also is denied, 
is now developed in ver. 23. Yiov St Jolin calls Christ here, 
and at the close of ver. 22, not because he would ascend from 
the “ representation” of His Messiahship to that of His eternal 
Godhead, but simply because he would show how the denial of 
Christ is also a denial of God the Father, and because he there- 
fore must mention Christ by the term which specifies His rela- 
tion to the Father, that is, by the term “Son.” By the denial 
of the Son, therefore, nothing assuredly is meant but the denial 
“that Jesus is the Christ;” that which in ver. 22 had been 
treated of and unfolded, is in the brief word 60 dpvotpevos tov 
viev shortly recapitulated, that Cerinthian gnosis being again 
intended by the latter." Concerning this apvovjevos, St John 
had said, at the close of ver. 21, that he denies also the Father. 
In ver. 22 he heightens this judgment into the declaration that 
that dpvotpevos has not the Father. (Compare the similar 
heightening in ch. i. 6, and ch. 1. 8 and 10, and ch. 11. 4, where 
in each instance there enters, by the side of the charge of sub- 
jective lie, the judgment of an objective non-possession.) The 
foolish explanations of Grotius, Socinus, and others, that warépa 
ovx éxew means veram opinionem or cognitionem de Deo non 


1 This admission naturally involves no acceptance of the Socinian exegesis, 
which makes this passage the ground of the trifling assertion that the idea 
of the vids is in itself synonymous with that of the Messiah, and goes no 
further than that. 
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habere, need no refutation. The best commentators, Zwingli, 
Calvin, Luther, Calovius, Bengel, and others, rightly perceive 
that the éyew here signifies the most proper possession of the 
Father. Nor does it simply say that he who denies the Son 
has not the Father as a Father; but there is no limitation: 
“ he hath not the Father ;” he is not a partaker of God, and His 
nature, and His fellowship. 

The internal ratio of both utterances it is not hard to find. 
He who denies that Jesus is the Christ, he who denies the be- 
coming-man of the Son of God,—and on the one side retains 
a mere man Jesus, on the other, a mere docetic AZon or a 
mere Christ-idea—stands altogether without the sphere of the 
Christian life of faith, and essentially upon the Christ-opposed 
side. Thence follows, first, that he theoretically denies also the 
Father; that is, that his view and teaching concerning the 
Father is nothing worth, but fundamentally false (as was most 
strikingly seen in Cerinthus himself, in his doctrine that God 
was not the Creator of the world, and had not given Himself to 
be known by the world which the Demiurgus created, and there- 
fore was Himself to blame for the blindness and sin of men; 
and, as always did and always must inevitably result from all 
Gnostic, and from all analogous antichristian, systems),—that 
therefore the God in whom he believes is not the true God, but 
an imaginary God; and from this springs, secondly, that, as he 
does not even know the true God, he can by no means be 
partaker of Him and of His nature. Tor, in order to be a 
partaker of the nature of God, which is light, the first step of 
all is to admit the penetration of the light which shows God to 
be the Holy One, and a man’s self to be the sinner. (Comp. 
ch. i. 5 seq.). But the second step is to lay hold of the recon- 
ciliation with God effected in Christ. How then can he who 
has not yet Christ, but rather denies Christ and the true nature 
of Christ, ever become a partaker of the Father ? 

In opposition to this, the Apostle now says, “ He that con- 
fesseth the Son, hath also the Father.” This utterance will be 
clearly understood in the light of its contrast. The meaning of 
the Apostle is, obviously, not that a mere external lip-acknow- 
ledgment of the Son, and of the doctrine connected with Him 
(that Jesus is the Christ), is sufficient for the possessing the 
Father ; nor must we, on the other hand, press into the opodo- 
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yelv (with Bede) the ideas of the confessio cordis, oris, et operis. 
‘Oporoyeiv forms here the simple antithesis to apvetcOa, and 
denotes the (internal as well as external) condition generally 
~ of those who, in opposition to the fallen Gnostics, remain faith- 
ful; and it describes that contrast by this particular sign, that 
those deny the Son (in the sense of ver. 22), but these confess 
Him. 

The little clause 0 oporoyAv, x.7.r., is altogether wanting 
in the Text. Rec., but its genuineness is sufficiently guaran- 
teed by A. B. and C. That rdv viov depends upon oporoyar, 
and not (as in 2 John 9), together with xai tov matépa, upon 
éyet (in which case owoAoyav would stand absolutely),—is ob- 
vious from the preceding words, to which these form the anti- 
thesis. 


In vers. 24-27 the Apostle builds upon what had been ° 
said, the exhortation to abide in the doctrine which had been heard 
from the beginning. This exhortation, also, he addresses still to 
the zavd/a, spoken to since ver. 18, for he continues in the same 
nets as before: it is the rising generation which specially needs 
the exhortation to remain faithful to the doctrine received. In 
ver. 28 he first applies himself again, with the general address 
texvia, to the whole Church—briefly repeating for all the 
members of the community the exhortation which had been 
given to the zravdlos. 

“Ypets he places emphatically first, as a vocative. That tpets 
does not belong to xovcaTre—having been separated from it by 
trajection (Beza, Bengel, De Wette)—is clear, since the 7xov- 
cate needed not such an emphatic tpels. For, the distinction 
between those addressed and the false teachers—a distinction 
emphasized by means of the dwets—did not consist in their 
having heard, but in their remaining true to what they had 
heard. While those have fallen away—St John would urge 
—or, if others still should fall away, ye must remain faithful. 
‘Tyeis, therefore, in its meaning, belongs strictly to the injunc- 
tion, év tuiv wewvérw. It is not necessary to assume, as some do, 
an anacoluthon or a change in the construction, as if St John 
had originally meant to say, dpels 0 jKovcate am’ apyijs, TobTO 
gurartete ; but duets is simply a vocative address, which may 
stand in connection, not only with an actual imperative of the 
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second person, but equally well with a third person of the 
imperative, if this in its meaning involves an exhortation directed 
to those addressed. 

“Tet that which ye have heard a7 dpyfs” (in opposition 
to that which false teachers had said, or might say in the future) 
—the truth “that Jesus is the Christ” —“ abide in you :” that 
is, not with you (ap viv), as Luther and Theophylact interpret; 
but St John would say that the doctrine received should abide 
in them, as a power of life. 

If this doctrine abideth in you, ye also abide in the Son and 
in the Father: thus continues the Apostle. The internal ratio 
of this utterance is, in itself, also not difficult to discover. This 
doctrine is in itself no dead theory, but, as had been before re- 
marked, a power of life in him who maintains and preserves it ; 
that man’s faith is no mere adherence to a doctrinal proposition. 
Tn faith, man receives not a mere revelation concerning the life 
which hath appeared in Christ, but that life itself as his own 
personal possession : the believer enters into personal relations 
and intercourse with the Son andthe Father; the Father giveth 
Himself to him in the Son, John xvii. 23” (Diisterdieck). 

Ver. 25. As in ver. 17 St John had appended to the warn- 
ing against worldliness, as a first motive, the ungodliness of the 
course of the world, and, as a second motive, the transitoriness of 
the world and all its pursuits; so, analogously, he appends here 
to the exhortation to hold faithfully the doctrine received, as a 
first motive, the proposition, ver. 24, that this doctrine leads to 
fellowship with God, and as a second motive, ver. 25, the glory 
which is promised to all who abide faithful. Hence, we need 
not supply any thought between ver. 24 and ver. 25, to make 
up the connection ; the connection already exists, though it is, 
as in yer. 17, an internal connection, involved in the thing itself, 
and not stamped upon the external arrangement of the chain 
of thought. (Even Diisterdieck supplies an artificial connec- 
tion, when he says that the possession of life in God is something 
already present, and yet again an object of hope. This reflec- 
tion is true, but it is alien to the text ; which, from the analogy 
of the order and relation of thought traced by us in ver. 17, 
needs no such link.) It is quite wrong to take airy (with 
Cicumenius, Sander, and others) as pointing backwards in its 
meaning (“ And this, that we should abide in the Son and in 
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the Father, is the promise which He hath given us”); for in 
this case the words tiv Gwiv ai@viov would stand disconnected 
and lost; and, even if they are regarded as an apposition to the 
subject-idea supposed to be found in the advrn, that is, to the 
idea TO pévewv €v TO Vid, K.T.X., the attraction and the accusative 
would still be intolerable. Adrn points rather (as all the best 
expositors have felt) forwards: “ And this is the promise which 
He Himself (atrdés) hath given us—eternal life.’ The accusa- 
tive T7)v wri is now easily explained. The proposition is thus 
conceived: “ And this (what follows) is the promise, which He 
hath promised us—He hath promised us eternal life.” Compare 
John iii. 16, v. 24, vi. 40 and 54. 

In ver. 26 St John formally closes the exhortation given to 
the wardiois in the words, tadra éypanpa tpiv Twept TOV TrAAVOV- 
Twv vas. By these obviously are meant the “ many antichrists” 
of ver. 18, against whom they would have in the future to be on 
their guard; and by the wAavap is self-evidently not expressed 
the actual result or success of their seduction, but only the 
design which they have in the attempt,—for the duas follows 
directly as the object. 

But the Apostle cannot close this exhortation without once 
more repeating in condensed recapitulation, ver. 27, the sub- 
stance of vers. 20 to 25. Such a style of recapitulation is no- 
where else found in St John: it is to us a new demonstration 
that he addressed this whole section to actual children, before 
whom, like a gracious, faithful, and loving teacher, he recounts 
one by one the individual main points of his instruction, that 
they may understand everything and forget nothing. Kai 
vpets is his personal vocative address to them here again, as in 
ver. 24; and even this style of address is appropriate to a 
colloquy with children. “The anointing, which ye received, 
abideth in you:’” here he recapitulates the thought of ver. 20 
(the reading ydpioua in Cod. B. has no external support to 
make it worthy of notice), but in such a manner as to gather 
up and include with it the quintessence of what had been said, 
vers. 24, 25. 

The Indicative péves is not an “admission” (Diisterdieck) 
that the unction received may have remained in them, but ex- 
presses his certain assurance. Indeed, this Indicative bears a 
sort of imperative, or at least insinuating, power, as if St John 
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should say: “Is it not so, then? this is the case, because ye 
faithfully preserve the anointing received!” In the same way 
must be explained the following words, “and have no need that 
any one teach you;” in which the thought of ver. 20, “and ye 
know all things,” and of ver. 21, is reeapitulated. ‘ And thus it 
is not needful to you that any man should teach you,—is it 
not true, that ye are not dependent upon any other man’s dili- 
gently teaching you on what side the truth lies?” 

"ANN ws TO adrd, KT... Here arises the question, where 
the concluding clause begins. Luther, Bullinger, Calvin, and 
others, regard the words cai adnOés éotw, «.7.r., as the con- 
clusion; QCicumenius, Theophylact, Liicke, and others, take 
those words as a parenthesis, and cat Ka@as edidakev tyds as a 
resumption of the antecedent. But this view is opposed, on the 
one hand, by the fact, that the resumption of the earlier part 
of a sentence after a parenthesis must, even in the most lively 
style, involve a strict repetition of the former words (in which 
case we should have had as éS/Sacxev buds); and, still more 
emphatically on the other, by the consideration that the antece- 
dent, “GAN ws Td adro, x.7.Xr.,” contains a point in the words 
wept wavtwy to which the supposed resumption of the clause 
stands in no relation. The former reason would render it more 
advisable to take the words cal adnOés éotw Kal ovK éott 
yeddos as the consequent (“ And as that anointing teaches you 
concerning all things, so is it true and no lie”); but the scruple 
here also arises, that wep) mavrwv, which yet is manifestly a 
recapitulation of the important «ai oldate mdvra, ver. 20, must 
be reduced to a negative element (“As the anointing teaches 
you concerning every object, so is it true”), or stand in no re- 
lation whatever to the consequent. With this is connected 
another difficulty, that the cai at the beginning of the supposed 
consequent clause does not explain itself; for, to take it in con- 
junction with the following cal ov« éore yeddos in the sense of 
an et—et is not practicable, since only distinct and antithetical, 
and not.identical, utterances may be connected by xkai—xai. 
(To say, “ This is as true as it is no lie,” is intolerable.) 

Hence I am of opinion that our ws does not form an ante- 
cedent premiss, but that it still depends upon the éypayra of ver. 
26. If we hold fast that the Apostle is here recapitulating, and 
that before children in a style adapted to them, this lax and 
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lighter style of phraseology presents nothing startling. “This 
I have written unto you concerning those who seduce you; and 
ye—the anointing which ye have received from Him abideth 
in you; and ye have no need that any man teach you: but 
now the same anointing teacheth you concerning all things 
(sc. I have told you); and it is true, and no lie; and as it hath 
taught you, abide in Him.” In the words aX os 76 adro, 
x.T.., St John recapitulates the words of ver. 20, oidate 7ravTa, 
and of ver. 21, oidate tiv adjGecav. In the following words, 
Kal arnbés eat, kat ov weddos, he recapitulates the thought of 
ver. 21, xal 67 av wWeddos éx Tis adnOelas ode eoTw. Xpiopa 
is the subject of adnbés éore: “ And it (the anointing with its 
diddoxewv) is true, and is no lie;” he reminds them that truth 
and lie exclude each other, that the Divine teaching of the Holy 
Spirit cannot be a lie, and that the lie cannot spring from God 
and the truth. Finally, in the words, cal xa@as édidakev buas 
pévete év avo, he recapitulates the exhortation of vers. 24, 25. 
Ev avro is not a resumption of the idea lying in Kaas (“ abide 
in that which, as it—what it hath taught you”). Ver. 28 does 
not agree with this; the adrés is God. “ Asthe anointing hath 
taught you, so (conformably) abide in Him.” 


In vers. 28, 29, the Apostle turns again—after having 
thus, in perfect childlike tone, formally closed with the wasdéous . 
—to the whole Church, and ends the second part of his Epistle. 
This he does by addressing the three short words of exhortation 
given to the children, pévere év adtod, to the whole Church; 
but, as addressed to the whole Church, such motives are an- 
nexed as show conclusively that he here speaks to adults, even 
as the tone of vers. 18-27 reveals almost in every word that 
he is speaking to the children. For it is not only that the 
style rises now to a rounded construction of periods, but the 
thoughts also of vers. 28, 29 are of a more solemn kind. He 
directs his regards to the coming of Christ (concerning the then 
justifiable expectation of the near approach of which, compare 
the observations upon ver. 18): those who are addressed in 
ver. 28 are to take heed that they be not then put to shame. 
Such an exhortation, however, is more suitable to adults than 
to little children, the ra:dia. It is the nature of the child to 
live in the present, or, if its glance is directed to the future, 
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that glance is directed to the final and conclusive goal. Thus 
St John, in vers. 18-27, had warned the children against false 
teachers upon earth; and, when he pointed them (ver. 25) to 
the future, he set before their eyes at once and most simply the 
ultimate end of all, eternal life. Had he also referred them to 
the coming of Christ—to them, the children—that could have 
to them appeared only an object of joy and cheerful hope. As 
an object of solemn anxiety it could appear only to the adult, 
occupied in the earnest contest with sin; only in his mind could 
the pressing question arise, Shall I be able to stand, when the 
Lord shall come? And so the injunction, ver. 20, to practise 
THY SiKatocuvny, is one strictly adapted to the position of the 
adults. —These are delicate and subtle traits; but they ought 
not to be overlooked: they serve fully to confirm us in believing 
that the vers. 18-27 were actually addressed to the class of the 
mavdta in literal age. 

Kai viv is not to be taken with reference to time (“even 
now already,” as Paulus and Semler translate); for nothing 
had been said previously which would make the exhortation to 
fidelity refer to the future. But neither does xai viv serve to 
deduce the exhortation pévere as an inference from the present 
relations ; and it must not therefore be translated by igitur. But 
its object is to lead over to a new reflection, to introduce a new 
turn of thought. So in John xvii. 5, where Jesus passes by 
cai vov from that which He had done to that which He prays 
for (“ And now pray I Thee’). So in Acts x. 5, where from 
an explanation there is a transition to a command: similarly, 
ch, vii. 34, iii. 17. What the strict meaning of the expression 
is, must in each case be determined by the context. The tran- 
sition in our passage is not the exhortation pévere, for that 
exhortation had immediately preceded: the new element can 
be only in the texvia, which is stamped as such by the turn 
cat vov. By means of the address texvia, which the Apostle 
was accustomed to use in relation to the whole Church, and 
which therefore would be in that sense understood by them all, 
he turns away from the specific class of the sada in age, 
and again addresses himself to the whole circle of his readers. 
To mark this turn is the proper service of the cal viv. As we 
must complete John xvii. 3 by “And now pray I Thee,” and 
Acts x. 5 by “ And now I command,” and Acts xxii. 16, “ And 
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now I ask thee,”—so here, “ And now I turn to you, children,” 
or, “ And now I exhort you all, little children.” 

The exhortation itself, wévere ev adto, is of the same kind 
with that which had just preceded: “ Abide in Christ.” The 
motive for this exhortation is given in the words: ta éav dave- 
poly éxwpev mappyciav, x.7.r. The Rec. reads érav instead of 
édv; but this last is guaranteed by A.B.C., and é7av is mani- 
festly no other than a supposed improvement. (By édv, “7,” 
it might be supposed that the coming of Christ was exhibited 
as only possible, and consequently as dubious; whereas édy does 
not express any pure conditionality at all, but a condition with 
the expectation of a speedy decision of the question in the affir- 
mative; and it is therefore so closely related to éray as to be 
often used interchangeably with it: e.g., Rom. xiv. 8; 1 John 
ili. 2; John xii. 20, xiv. 3. In all these passages, it is not the 
event itself, but only the time of its occurrence, which is ques- 
tionable, and viewed as undetermined.) Instead of éyopev 
(Codd. A.C.), Cod. B. reads cyapev—a manifest error of the 
copyist, which the similarity of the letters will explain. As it 
respects the meaning of the words, the idea of wappyolav éyew 
(compare ch. iv. 17) presents no difficulty: He who cometh to 
set up His kingdom, but to judge His enemies, is regarded with 
joyful confidence as coming, only by him who belongs to the 
children of His kingdom, and has not been a companion of the 
“antichrists.” Kal yu aicyuv0apev av avitod intimates the 
same in a negative form; azé is not equivalent to d7o (“ put 
to shame by Him,” Meyer), nor is it equivalent to coram 
(Luther), but it stands here as in Ecclus. xxi. 22 (aicyuv6j- 
ceTat amo TpocwTov): “Be put to shame, away from His 
face.” Thus aicytvec@a has a pregnant sense: to be put to 
shame, and, as a consequence, to flee away from Him in terror 
and disgrace. The idea of the wapovoia is involved as well 
known. 

But the exhortation “ Abide in Him” is changed, ver. 29, 
into the more general exhortation to qoveiy tiv Suxatoctyyy.' 


1 This is the simple and natural relation between vers. 28 and 29. But 
it is not the mention of the future judgment which leads St John by as- 
sociation of ideas to the idea of righteousness. It was not the judgment 
which was mentioned in ver. 28, but the coming of Christ for the setting 
up of His kingdom. 
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“Tf ye know,” éay: two cases are supposed possible, that of 
knowing, and that of not knowing. “If ye know that He is 
righteous, know ye also” (yiweoxere in the Imperative, with 
Zwingli, Bullinger, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Liicke, against 
Beza and Bengel, because it stands between the Imperatives 
pévere and idete) “that every one who doeth righteousness is 
born of Him.” The xaé (which is wanting only in B., is found 
in A.C., Syr., Vulg., and is the right reading) serves, as in 
ch. ii. 19, to make prominent the congruity of the inference 
with the premiss. By atrod He only can be meant concerning 
whom it had been said, ots diécasos éore; else the entire vis con- 
elusionis would escape. Hence it is untenable to refer diKazos 
to Christ, while é& a’rod is referred to God. Either both must 
be interpreted of Christ (Bengel), or both of God (Zwingli, 
Bullinger, Luther, Calvin). Since the expression yevvac@au éx 
Xpicrov never occurs, and in ch. i. 9 the décavos eivar was at- 
tributed to the Father, the latter interpretation is to be pre- 
ferred.— And even in vers. 27 and 28 it is not necessary to 
refer €v ad7@ specifically to Christ: it corresponds with what is 
said in ver. 24, €v 7@ vid Kal év TS Tratpl pévev: the idea is 
this— Through the Son to abide in the Father. 

Ti dixavocbyny rrovety is analogous with the tv ddjOevav 
movety, ch. i. 6. It means, to accomplish that which is and that 
which corresponds to the nature of God. For the dscavocdvy 
is here, in virtue of the érz dikaids éort, not righteousness before 
God; certainly not the complex of works through which man 
effects a righteousness before God; but it is righteousness as 
the inner, eternal nature of God, and that in the sense ex- 
plained upon ch. i. 9, as holiness which will bring the creature 
also to freedom from guilt and holiness. That St John adduces 
the accomplishment of this righteousness, not as the cause of 
the being born of God, but as the effect and mark of the having 
been born of God, is plain from the simple Perfect yeyévynrat. 
If we know that God in His nature is décatos, we must admit 
that he only can say that he is born of God who accomplishes 
that dccacocdyn which is God’s nature—that is, himself walks 
in holiness, and seeks to lead sinners to salvation (comp. above 
on ch. i. 9). 

St John has thus struck out a new theme: these words form 
the transition to the Third Part of his Epistle, where he views 
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the position of Christians as opposed to the enmity of the un- 
believing world. But it is not well to regard this verse, which 
contains only the transition to the Third Part, as being already 
the beginning of that Part, and to introduce a section between 
vers. 28 and 29 (De Wette). Ver. 29 is the conclusion of the 
Second Part; but it is in such a manner the conclusion, that it 
contains the organic germ out of which the following Part is 


developed. 


PART THE THIRD. 


THE CHILDREN OF GOD IN THEIR RELATION TO THE ENMITY 
OF THE WORLD. 


Ch. iii. 1-24. 


THE plan and construction of the Third Part is as follows :— 
The idea of righteousness,—which is a definition of the nature 
of God (6tt Sixasos éore), but as such must have its perfect 
accomplishment in us and through us,—contains in itself im- 
plicite (comparing ch. i. 9) all those essential important points 
which are now to be unfolded in the Third Part. For we have 
seen reason, in our exposition of ch. i. 9, to come to the con- 
clusion that St John terms God righteous, 1. as being holy and 
righteous in Himself; and, 2. as He helps the sinner in Christ 
to the attainment of righteousness. (In harmony with Rom. 
lil. 26, e’s TO etvar avTov Sikavoy Kab SixavodvTa Tov ex TicTeEws 
"Inood.) Accordingly, and consistently with this, the righteous- 
ness which we must perfect includes in itself these two elements, 
and exhibits these two aspects: 1. We must be holy in our walk 
—this being our distinction and difference from the children of 
the world; and, 2. we must not hate and repel those who yet 
know not salvation, but, so far as in us lies, should strive to lead 
them to the knowledge of Christ as a Saviour—this being our 
mission to the world. And, this being so, we might say at 
once, with Huther, that the last verse of the second chapter 
contains the theme of the section which now follows, and that 
its proper superscription would be, “The righteousness of the 
children of God in their relation to the enmity of the world.” 
Not only is the first of these two points developed in vers. 2—12, 
to wit, our distinction from the world; but, if we adopt the right 
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meaning of ver. 16, the second also, to wit, our vocation and 
mission to the world. 

Meanwhile, these two critical points are only implicitly, and, 
indeed, very implicitly, involved in the idea of that “righteous- 
ness.” St John attaches the development of ver. 2, etc., not to 
the idea of “righteousness,” but to that of “the being born of 
God;” for he places the idea of the téxvov cod, ch. iii. 1, first, 
and makes that the starting-point for what follows. To the 
idea of the dv<atocdvn he returns only briefly and fleetingly in 
the course of the first sub-section—that is, in ver. 7. But, 
having expressed at the outset the notion of the “children of 
God,” he lays down in ver. 1 a formal theme of a twofold cha- 
racter, which, not merely implicitly, but explicitly, contains the 
two elements which in fact make up the subject of the Third 
Part; to wit, (1) that we are the children of God; and that (2) 
on that account the world knoweth us not, because it knoweth 
not God. 

As we have then in ch. iii. 1 an expressed and independent 
theme of the Third Part, we cannot assign that position to ch. 
ii. 29; that verse can be regarded as only the internal transi- 
tion to the theme, that is, as the germ out of which the theme, 
ch. iil. 1, is unfolded. For, as we have already observed, it is 
not with ch. i. 29 that the subsequent process of thought con- 
nects itself, but with ch. ii. 1. We are the children of God: 
that was the first element in the theme, ver. 1 ; and in ver 2 
the Apostle takes up the word literally (viv réxva @eod éopev) 
and develops from it the whole process, vers. 2-12,—how we 
must, as distinguished from the world (comp. vers. 8 and 10), 
purify ourselves in hope of future glory, and be holy. The 
world knoweth us not: that was the second element of the theme 
in ver. 2, and to this element, the Apostle passes over in ver. 13; 
he shows that the hatred of the world should not be cause of 
astonishment, since hatred is grounded in the nature of the 
world, even as brotherly love is rooted in the nature of God’s 
children. 

In ver. 1, therefore, the Apostle expresses the theme of this 
new section. He begins with idere; this time without any ad- 
dress (such as texvia dyamntoi) being previously inserted, for 
he had already (ch. ii. 28) begun the introduction to it with 
such an address. “Idee, rotary ayarny Sédwxev tiv 6 TaTHp, 
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iva téxva Ocod KrnOdpmev Kal eopév. Instead of dédaxev (B.C.) 
Codex A. reads éwxev; but the former reading, as it is the 
better authenticated, so it is the more internally appropriate. The 
present relation of the matter, that we are called and are child- 
ren of God, rests upon the fact, also accomplished and real in 
the present time, that God hath bestowed upon us such love. 
An historical tense would not suit here. The words cal éopév 
are wanting in no authentic sources of the text: it was Erasmus 
who first declared it to be a spurious addition, after the Vulgate 
had translated it wrongly—et simus. He was followed by 
Luther, Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, and the Textus Receptus. 
Lachmann and Tischendorf have, however, restored this in- 
dubitably correct reading to its right place. 

The theme is first expressed in the form of an injunction : 
“ Behold, what manner of love. the Father hath given us.” 
ITorazés is the later correlative form of the old zoéazros, which 
seems to have sprung from 7rod — a7ré, after the analogy of ad\No- 
Samés from Paha and therefore to mean, “from whence 
born.” The bye-form zotazés, however, occurs always only 
in the sense of qualis, of what kind. It is therefore quite in- 
correct to translate it, or to explain it (with Socinus, Epis- 
copius, Liicke, De Wette, Sander), as bearing the additional 
meaning, quam magnum amorem, “how great inne St John 
exhorts his readers to ponder, not the greatness, but the kind 
and nature of the love which God hath bestowed on us. But 
we must not at once infuse into the expression votamypy (with 
Calvin) the correlative idea of “how undeserved a love.” For, 
it is not the kind and characteristic of the love to which the 
Apostle gives expression; he only demands that that love be 
made ihe: object of contemplation and pondering. If we must 
define more closely the quality of that love (which, however, 
lies beyond the province of mere exposition of the text of 
Scripture), its critical characteristic, as that of being unde- 
served, that of holiness, or that of its wisdom, mercy, or great- 
ness, must be excluded; for it is no other than that love in 
which the whole nature of God has been exhibited to the soul 
of man.—The depth of the thought is greatly qualified, if we 
explain ayd7n (with Beza, Socinus, Episcopius, Grotius, Spener, 
Neander, and others) by “ evidence of love.” God hath given 
to us not only a proof of love, but His love itself: but in what 
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and by what means? If we are to listen to the philological 
pedantry of those who insist upon giving the Johannzan iva 
everywhere, and here, the final signification which the classical 
iva bears, the question will remain, and force itself upon us, 
by what means and wherein God hath bestowed upon us His 
love,—a question which receives no answer. The translation 
in that case takes this form: “ Behold, what kind of love God 
hath approved or demonstrated towards us, with the design that 
we should be called His sons ;” and that love is then arbitrarily 
explained, either of the sending of Jesus Christ, or of the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, or of both. On this view, however, 
we are at a loss to determine what is after all the essential 
element of the thought. Is it St John’s purpose to give his 
readers an enigma to solve, when he challenges them to consider 
what species of love that love was which God bestowed upon 
us, in the design that we should be called His children? But 
this, in fact, is the goal at which finally all the love of God aims, 
and the clause with iva would then be altogether superfluous : 
the Apostle would have then said only, “ Behold, what kind of 
love the Father hath demonstrated towards us.” Or, is the 
chief emphasis to be placed upon the final clause? Is it St 
John’s design to lay the stress upon this, that God bestowed 
His love upon us to the end that He might make us His child- 
ren? But, why then does he clothe what should then have 
been laid down in a simple thesis, in the guise of a question, 
or of a requirement which involves a question (zotamjv)? It 
is manifest that such a kind of construction is altogether un- 
tenable. The requirement Sere woraTny, x.7.r., involves a 
problem, and this must have its solution in the text. Hence 
the great majority of ancient and modern expositors assume, 
correctly, that the clause with fa serves to specify wherein 
this dedwxévar ayarny consists. It is true that the fa then 
stands in a weakened sense (eo ut, thereby that); the idea of 
a “should” does indeed remain (compare on ch. i. 9), but not 
properly in the wa, rather in the eAj@apev. As in the passages, 
ch. i. 9, John iv. 34, vi. 29 and 40, so also here, there is a design 
involved in the clause; but not a design through which the 
thing asserted in the main proposition (aydmnv dédexev) should 
be called into act, but a design by which the clause with ia is 
conditioned. We must here again, as in ch. i. 9, complete the 
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sentence thus: wotamny ayarny Séaxev Huiv év TO Bovrea Oat 
iva téxva Ocod KrAnPdyev. And so far Diisterdieck is right, 
that the wa KAnOdpev is, certainly, by no means absolutely 
equivalent to 67. cadovpeOa. We must resolutely acknowledge, 
on other and independent grounds, that, in the circles and at 
the time in which St John wrote, the signification of wa had 
been weakened, and its use generalized: and this was probably 
owing to the influence of the Latin tongue, then already ex- 
tended over the whole world; since iva had come to express, as 
well the co ut as the ¢o consilio ut (though not the ita ut). In the 
later Greek the use of iva was still more extended; in modern 
Greek the va expresses every kind of “that.’ The Greek 
Fathers (Gicumenius, Theophylact) did not think of appre- 
hending this wa differently: both explain, édwxev juiv téxva 
avtov yevéc@ar. ‘Thus, the meaning results: “Behold, what a 
(kind of) love the Father hath bestowed upon us, by this, that 
we should be called the children of God,” —to wit, in this, that 
it is the Father’s will that we should be called the children of 
God. 

Thus viewed, the main point of the thought is essentially 
this—that we are called God’s sons ; and the injunction “ Be- 
hold” only prepares the way for this main point, by giving 
prominence to the reflection, what kind of love was manifested 
in the will of the Father, that we should be called the children 
of God. Téxva Ocod St John says designedly, after having 
before said 6 watnp. For, the greatness and the marvel con- 
sisted in this, that we, men, should be called “ sons of God :” 
in this expression there must be expressed the opposition or 
contrast between us, who are men, and the relation to God into 
which we have entered. The words must needs be ré«va 
@cod: matpds would have been only a tautological repetition 
of the idea already independently involved in the rékva. On 
the other hand, in that member of the clause, wotamny, «.7.X., 
God is called 6 tatyHp, because He demonstrated Himself to 
be our Father by this, that He made us His children. 

The idea of the téxvov Qeod is explained by the words of 
the preceding verse, to which it is attached, that is, by the words 
€€ abrod yeyévuntat, born of Him. The question, whether the 
téxvov @eod involves rather the idea of the being reconciled 
(that we have God no longer as a Judge, but as a Father), and 
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therefore of what God is now in relation to us—or rather 
involves the idea of the regeneration (that we are now begotten 
of Divine seed, ver. 9, and of the Spirit, ch. iv. 13, John iii. 
3-7, and are partakers of the Divine nature), and therefore of 
what we have become in relation to God—is in reality an un- 
necessary question. For, the two cannot be separated: the 
relation of children is necessarily a reciprocal relation ; and its 
glory consists as much in the victory granted to us over sin, as 
in the freedom from guilt and punishment vouchsafed. The 
yeyevvijcOa €x Ocov, that is, regeneration—which, however, 
must not be confounded with gradual sanctification, but must 
be conceived as the translation from an unbelieving man into a 
believer, as the apprehending of Christ and the being appre- 
hended of Christ, comprising in itself the once-for-all completed 
reconciliation, together with the initial point of the gradual 
sanctification—forms the foundation or cause of the adoption : 
the adoption, the téxvov Ocovd xrAnOjvat, forms the state, become 
a reality in regeneration; and accordingly embraces, 1. the 
finished reconciliation through the atonement; and 2. the being 
endowed with the powers of a new life. 

But the Apostle appends further the words cat éopév. The 
Vulgate translates e¢ simus, regarding the éopév as still de- 
pendent upon iva. Certainly, there is in reality a difference 
between “ being called” and “ being ;”-so that between xAn@d- 
pev and éépév there is a real progression. That God calls us 
His children (for we must in thought connect with the word 
v7 Ocod, and not vd Tod Kécpov), is supposed to be one point, 
and that we in our nature are God’s children the other point, 
which St John intended to express; the «An@@pev intimating 
God’s relation to us, or the element of reconciliation, and the 
€ouév our relation to God, or the element of our change and 
renewal of nature. But the question arises, whether the Indi- 
cative éopév can be dependent upon the iva. Many expositors 
assume it as a settled point that it cannot; they are right on 
strictest grammatical principles, but wrong on St John’s gram- 
matical principles. We have already shown, upon ch. i. 9, that 
the Apostle, in Rey. xxii. 14, and, according to the true reading, 
ch. ix. 5, xiii. 12, xiv. 13, and further, in John xv. 16, lets the 
iva be followed by a Future Indicative. But, particularly striking 
is the passage, John vi. 40, Ha—éyyn Kal avacticw,—a passage 
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which is in this analogous to our present verse, that the va does 
not specify the design, but (strictly as here, ch. iii. 1) the matter 
of what is said in the leading proposition (“ Jn this consists the 
will of God, that every one should have eternal life, and that I 
should raise him up”). Certainly, St John in all these passages 
uses the Future (related to the Subjunctive) ; but that he could 
not have used écoueOa in our present passage, is clear, since 
the relation of sonship was to be and is exhibited as something 
already existing. Whether, therefore, we say that éopév de- 
pends directly upon iva, or that, as in John vi. 40, the syntacti- 
cally-begun clause limps in its correctness, its second member 
breaking off, this much is certain, that, according to the logical 
meaning, cal éopév is to be conceived as included in the de- 
pendent and connected clause, and that it is by no means an 
independent member, uttering the triumphant exclamation— 
And truly we are such children! For, this explanation would 
make the «An@a@pev, in opposition to the consequent “ actual 
being,” a mere being called—which we cannot here admit. But, 
if we conceive the xal éoév as internally dependent still upon 
what precedes, that is, as belonging to the definition of that 
wherein the love shown by God consists, then cAnOdpmev and 
éopév express the beautiful antithesis which we have exhibited 
above: 1. We are called, and are acknowledged as, children by 
the Father; and 2. we are in our own proper nature born of 
God, and filled with the Divine nature. 

And thus is laid down the one positive side of the theme of 
the now following Third Part. But out of this positive side is 
developed at once the negative or antithetical side: Because we 
are the sons of God, therefore the world knoweth us not ; for the 
nature of the world consists in this, that it knoweth not God, and 
consequently cannot know us, who are of God. Ava todTOo refers 
to what had been before said: “Therefore, because we are the sons 
of God” (De Wette, Bengel, Huther, Liicke, and others, in oppo- 
sition to those who refer todro forwards to ote ovK éyv@ avTov; 
by which, however, all connection with the first half of the verse 
is lost). “O Kocpos od ywooker juds, The world knoweth us not : 
the children of God are a mystery to the children of the world; 
their whole nature, as children of God, is to the «éap0s—that is, 
to the world of still unredeemed sinners—sealed and incompre- 
hensible : hence, it appears to them not only perverse and ridi- 

oO 
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culous, but also in the highest degree offensive and hurtful ; it 
disturbs them in their false peace, as every uncomprehended 
spiritual power has in itself something most disturbing; and 
hence follows then the hatred of the world (ver. 13) against the 
children of God. That od ywaoxer duds does not mean non 
agnoscit nos pro suis (Grotius), is self-evident ; but no more does 
it mean non diligit nos (Carpzov), or non approbat (Socinus). 
The yiveoxew must be left in its deep and proper significance. 
The little clause, 67s odx éyvw avrév, scil. Tov Ocov, serves 
for the explanation of the inferential connection between the da 
rooto and the ov yiwweoKer jas: it is intended to illustrate how 
far and wherefore from Tov7o, that we are the children of God, 
the manifest fact, that the world knoweth us not, follows. Thus 
the clause with 67. contains an explanatory minor between the 
proposition of the first half of the verse, and that of the latter 
half. Because the world knew not God, it follows from our being 
children of God, that the world knoweth us not also. To him 
who hath not known the Father, the Father’s children, who 
bear His nature in themselves, must also be a mystery.— The 
Aorist éyvm stands, as in 2 Tim. i. 19, in the sense of a Per- 
fect, after the analogy of the Latin novi. We must translate, 
either “ has known,” or “ knoweth.” The essential idea of the 
knowledge is obviously the same in éyvm as in yiwwe@oxer. 


In ver. 2 begins the unfolding or development of the theme, 
which is externally also marked off as such by the new address 
“‘ Beloved ;”” compare ch. ti. 7. The Apostle opens up, vers. 
2-12, the first, positive thought of the theme—the proposition 
that we are God’s children, —and what that means, what it in- 
volves for ourselves (apart from the enmity of the world), and 
what the obligation is which it imposes. He contemplates the 
children of God, first, VERS. 2—6, in their thetical relation to 
the Father and to Christ; but this is a relation of hope, a relation 
which has not yet received its highest seal and full perfection, 
but which is laid down first as a beginning that tends towards 
a future goal; and from this follows directly the obligation of 
an absolute and unceasing progress, of an ever more complete 
accomplishment of all that is involved in the relation. But, 
while this requirement assumes the definite form of an injunc- 
tion to live after the objective norm of the Divine law, that 
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which is enjoined becomes defined, in vers. 7-12, as a charac- 
teristic distinction between the children of God and the world ; 
and the contemplation of this leads to the second main thought 
of the theme, the enmity of the world to the children of God. 
“‘ Now are we the sons of God; and it doth not, ete.’ The 
xai—and it doth not—serves here also (as in ch. i. 6, ii. 9, ii. 
21, etc.) the purpose of setting opposite thoughts over against 
each other (Beza, Grotius, Spener, and others). For viv—now 
are we—forms the most manifest antithesis to the ovarw—it 
doth not yet; and therefore must not be interpreted as merely 
confirming the kat éopév of the first verse (Lange), nor as 
having the meaning of an inferential oby (De Wette), but in 
the genuine temporal sense of now. ‘“ Now already are we the 
children of God, and (still) it hath not yet been revealed what 
we shall be.” @avepwOjvat may in itself have these two mean- 
ings: first, that of the being actually made manifest, exhibited 
in itself as a reality (ch. i. 19) ; or, secondly, the being revealed — 
to knowledge. In the former case, the sense would be this: 
Until now, the state which we shall hereafter attain to hath not 
been manifested,—that is, hath not yet appeared, or become a 
manifest reality :—and this has been the interpretation of most ; 
it was that of Olshausen, and of Diisterdieck also among others, 
although he had just before cautioned the reader against the 
“ coming into actuality.” In the second case, this is the sense : 
Until now, it hath not been revealed to us by God, no intelligence 
hath been communicated, as to what our future condition will 
be, and in what it will consist. Apart from the fact that the 
former of these two interpretations borders on tautology—“ our 
future condition is still in the future” —it is not grammatically 
tenable. It is not said ovrw épavepaOn 6 écdpeba, but Th 
écoueba. Not—That which we shall be in the future has not 
yet become manifest ; but—It hath not yet been revealed guid 
futurt sumus, what we shall be. As governing a question, 
davepow can have only the meaning of revelare, of manifesting 
in the sense of a theoretical revelation. The antithesis which 
St John lays down is not this, that, whereas now we are already 
the children of God, a still higher something that we shall be 
hath not yet been manifested in fact; but this, that, while we 
are already God’s children, we are nevertheless yet in the dark 
as to the nature of our future condition. (For what will be the 
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nature, and what the enjoyment, of future blessedness, we have 
no adequate notion in the present time.) The question is then, 
in what manner the following words connect themselves with 
these. To answer that question, it is first necessary that we 
examine them carefully one by one. (The Rec. reads after 
‘oldamev a 5é, which is wanting in A.B.C. and other old sources 
and versions, and is nothing but the interpreting correction of 
a copyist.) Oidaper, ott, €av havepwoOh, Guotot aitd écopcBa : 
éav certainly has the same meaning here which it has in ver. 28 
of the preceding chapter. GavepodaPar might indeed be taken 
in the same sense as in ver. 28, that is, as referring to a visible 
manifestation, and in that case Xpiords must be its subject 
(Calvin, Bullinger, Beza); but then also our davepwO7 must 
be separated, in a manner scarcely tolerable, from the immedi- 
ately-preceding ov7r@ épavepwOn. It is manifestly better, there- 
fore (with Augustin, Socinus, Grotius, B.-Crusius, Paulus, De 
Wette, Liicke, Olshausen, Sander, Diisterdieck, Huther), to 
supply the little clause tl éooueOa, “ what we shall be,” as the 
neuter subject of the davepw6y—“ We know, that, when it hath 
been revealed (that is, what we shall be), we shall be like Him.” 
The relation of these words to those which precede, may now 
be conceived of under a twofeld aspect. Nearly all expositors 
assume between ov7rw épavepwOn and oidawev an antithesis (so 
Diisterdieck, who in S. 58 understood édavepoOn of an actual 
revelation of glory, but in contradiction therewith assumes in 
S. 61 an “adversative relation” between ov7w épavepéOn and 
oldawev). ‘The idea would be this: At present it hath not been 
revealed to us what we then shall be (= at present it is un- 
known to us); but thus much at least we know, that, when it 
shall be revealed to us, we shall be like Him. Thus it would 
be silently presupposed that the question, “ what we shall be,” 
should not otherwise be solved, and answered, and made plain, 
than by the actual coming of that which we shall be. Against this 
view of the relation of the thoughts speaks the absence of the 6é 
after oiSayev—the dé being, as we have seen, decidedly spurious. 
It is true that St John’s way is to express the adversative rela- 
tion after the Hebrew manner by xai’ (of this we have had 
many examples), but then he never leaves it entirely out. And 


1 Of course he often employs és itself (ch. i. 7, ii. 5; John x. 2). 
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even that «ai we find only i in pure antitheses, which in themselves 
are plainly such; not in those which, as here, would introduce 
the second member as a mere restriction or limitation (“ but so 
much we know already”). In this case the dé would be indis- 
pensably needful. The 6é, however, being wanting, the logical 
relation of the words in question to those which precede must 
necessarily be another—not adversative, but confirmatory, ea- 
planatory, and giving the reason. It hath not yet been revealed 
to us, that is, made known to us, quid futuri simus. We know 
(we know, indeed), that when it shall be revealed to us, or made 
known, we shall be (then already) like Him. The emphasis lies 
upon the juxtaposition and simultaneousness of the theoretical 
“made known” and the actual “we shall be like” —as that 
simultaneousness is established by the éay and its clause. It is 
on the whole as good as if St John had written: We know that 
then first will it be made known to us, when we (already in fact) 
shall be like Him. St John, however, has good reason for not 
giving the thought that turn, but for placing the “we shall be 
like” prominently in the after-clause: from that “being like” 
he has further consequences of practical importance to draw. 
Thus he writes: We know that, when once this shall be known 
to us, we then (already in fact) shall be like Him.—This view, 
moreover, is supported by the additional advantage, that the 
davepwh) is apprehended strictly in the same sense which the 
epavepoOn (on account of its relation to the “what we shall 
be”) has and must have; that is, in the sense of a theoretical 
announcement. But especially we may say that the concluding 
words of the verse, “ because we shall see Him as He is,” come 
thus into their clearest light. 

Expositors diverge in the interpretation of these words. 
Some of them (as Calvin, Rickli, Huther) find in the clause 
“because we shall see,” not the veal cause of the “we shall be 
like,” but the logical reason: the “seeing Christ” is a conse- 
quence of the “ being like Him,” and therefore the seeing Him 
will necessarily imply that we have become like Him already ; 
it gives the reason, not so much for the “being like,” as for 
the “we know that we shall be like”’ “Thus much we know 
already, that we shall be like Him: we know this, for we shall 
then see Him as He is; but that would not be conceivable 
without a certain being like Him.” “If our nature had not 
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been made spiritual, and clothed with immortality, it could not 
draw nigh to God” (Calvin). Compare Matt. vy. 8. It must, 
meanwhile, be confessed that there is something artificial in this 
explanation: a series of mediating thoughts must be interposed 
between the expressions of the text.—Others (such as Spener, 
Beausobre, B.-Crusius, De Wette, Neander, Diisterdieck) take 
the d7e dyropeda, “because we shall see,” as the real cause of 
the 6uovot éodueBa, “ we shall be like,” referring to 2 Cor. 11. 18; 
and this beyond all question is more profound, and certainly 
nore in harmony with St John’s style of thought. We need 
not adopt Beausobre’s tame rendering of the process by which 
we become like God:! “ The full knowledge of God will make 
us love Him supremely ; and this love will effect, as its conse- 
quence, a perfect conformity with Him.” Better is it to re- 
member all that St John has said in ch. i. concerning the 
light-nature of God. Of that we shall be really partakers, in 
consequence of our being shone through and enlightened by it. 
We cannot be partakers of light otherwise than by beholding ; it 
is by the eye that light enters into us. He becomes light him- 
self who receives the light into himself; and this takes place 
through the beholding of the light. In our perfection we shall 
be irradiated and interpenetrated by all the fulness of God, the 
Light (that is the seeing Him as He is); and, as the consequence 
of that, we shall be 6uo0v02 to Him. And this of itself explains 
how we are to interpret the dwosos. The question, whether 
Omovos signifies “ like, ¢.e. equal,” or “ similar,” is of no moment. 
The notion of “similarity,” in the ordinary sense of the term, 
has no place save between finite natures.” Here the uovos— 
remembering the standard for the interpretation given in ch. 1. 
—can be no other than like in nature. But it is equally plain 
from ch. i. that that nature of God which we are to be like, is 
to be regarded as His light-nature® in the sense of His qualita- 


* Augustin, Aretius, and others, are quite wrong in referring the oxoso 
aur to Christ; réxve O<ovd has preceded. 

? When, e.g., the Homoiousiasts attributed to the Son a 6mows 7a rarpi 
eivzs in the sense of similarity, this was at the very outset unmeaning and 
vapid. 

3 Schmidt and Diisterdieck arbitrarily introduce the idea of God’s right- 
eousness. Righteousness is not received by beholding, but light is. They 
were misled by their false notion that ch. ii. 29 contains the theme of the 
Third Part. 
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tive moral nature; not as His absoluteness, His independence, 
His omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, and so forth: in 
short, we must not think of that by which God in our concep- 
tion is distinguished as God from the creature, but of that moral 
character which it is His will to communicate to His own. 
Hence, and on that account, St John uses duov0s, which ex- 
presses likeness of quality, and not écos, which would express 
likeness of being. 

“We know that when it shall be (theoretically) revealed to us 
(ri éodueOa), we then (in fact and already) shall be essentially 
like Him, because we shall see Him as He is.’ Thus the last 
member gives the whole clause its finish. This is what St John 
will make prominent (not merely silently taking it for granted, 
as they assume of necessity who supply, at least in thought, an 
adversative particle after o/dayev),—this, I say, St John makes 
prominent, that there will be no merely theoretical revelation of 
our future glory. When it is made known to us what we in 
our perfection shall be, then that perfection, the being essen- 
tially like God, will be already present; for that being like 
unto God will indeed be effected by the beholding of God. And 
thus it is the opdy tov Ocdv xabes éore on which all at last 
depends. Our future glory is no object of curiosity, no object 
on which our speculative thought may spend its vain energy ; 
in the degree in which we are now pervaded and penetrated by 
God the Light, we obtain some presentiment and anticipation 
of what we shall be hereafter. Therefore it is not yet revealed 
to us what we shall be, because we in our moral character are 
not yet through and through light, we do not as yet see God as 
He is. Future glory and blessedness is assuredly not something 
external, which might be added or imparted to a man as it were 
from without: it is no other than the perfected consummation 
of the “ being sons of God;” when the light-nature of God 
is perfectly born into us, then first shall we know 7i écopefa, — 
that is, then first shall we know what glory and blessedness is con- 
tained in the réxva cod eivas, the being God's children, itself. 

From what has been said, it will further be self-evident that 
they are in error who (as Augustin, Aretius, J. Lange) refer 
the duovor éodueOa to the glorification of the body. This is not 
spoken of here, since a’v@ does not refer to Christ, but to God 
as such. 
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In ver. 3 an ethical obligation is deduced from what has 
been said in ver. 2; but this ethical duty (like all obligations 
of an analogous kind in St John) occurs here not in the form 
of a legal injunction, but in the form of an internal necessity 
of nature. It is, as Huther rightly says, “the moral influence 
of the Christian hope:” nevertheless, not operating with the 
invariable necessity of nature, but after a moral necessity ; as an 
operation therefore that should be felt,—consequently, it is an 
internal requirement. IIds 0 éyav tiv édtrida TavTnv looks back 
to the duor0t Oc@ civar. This, that we shall be essentially like 
God in the sense of ver. 2, that is, that we shall be sinless, is 
to the Christian an object of édzis, of hope (and not of fear, 
therefore), and consequently of longing and pursuit. But as 
édmis is here connected with éyew, it does not indicate the 
subjective disposition or bias of the soul, but the objectively- 
expected matter of the hope. Compare Acts xxiv. 15, where 
érmioa éyew alone occurs, and certainly is not equivalent to 
érrivew. The Apostle does not mean to say there, “ As I hope 
that God will raise the dead;” but, “As I possess this hope 
towards God, and expect itself (its fulfilment) that there shall 
be a resurrection.” So also here éAzis is that which a man ts 
objectively justified in hoping for. And as there, in the passage of 
the Acts, e’s tov Oedv is connected with it, so here éw’ avt@: by 
él, with the Dative, it is defined to be a hope which is founded 
in God. (Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 17, iv. 10; Rom. xv. 12.) He 
to whom this (objective) hope, this object of hope (it is almost 
the same as “ promise’’), is given by God—he who possesses 
this €Xzris, based upon God, that he shall be one day in nature 
like God—he purifieth himself, ayvifer éavrov; he cannot, he 
may not, do otherwise. Since the being sinless is set before him 
as the goal of his blessed hope, he must set all his powers towards 
the attainment of this object; his constant position must be that 
of one who is in the act of repelling and putting away his sin. 
The opposite of this, the loving and holding fast sin, or willing to 
do so, would be no other than a casting away of the éd7is given 
to us by God, a rejection of the object of hope given us by Him. 
It would be no other than to say to God: “TI will not have that 
jewel which Thou hast set before mine eyes in all its preciousness, 
and hast promised one day to give me; to me, the being delivered 
for ever from sin is no priceless jewel.” —‘Ayvifew is distin- 
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guished from dyidfew, as ayvos is from ayios. In classical 
Greek, indeed, there is no difference between dyvos and aytos ; 
the tragic poets use dyvds where Herodotus and others used 
aytos. Both words serve to define priestly holiness, and there- 
fore also virgin purity. But in the LX-X. a distinction is firmly 
fixed: wyvos is used only for the translation of ny (Ps. xix. 10; 
Proy. xv. 26) and 37 (Prov. xx. 9), never for the rendering of 
wip; similarly, dyvif is used for the translation of 77H (2 
Chron. xxix. 16 and 18), and only then of esp (Ex. xix. 10; 
Mum xi. 18 ;° Josh: iii. 5, vii: 138; 1 Sam. xxi. 9); 1)Chron. 
xvi. 12; 2 Chron. xxix. 5, xxx. 3; Isa. lxvi. 17) when wp 
refers to the restoration of Levitical purity. “Aros, accordingly, 
is that which is permanently withdrawn from profane use and 
the profane sphere, and consecrated to God (and therefore 
itself may lay claim to reverence in the use of it); but dyvos is 
that which is accidentally in a Levitically pure condition, that 
of which the impurity is done away. The opposite to ayos is 
profane; the opposite to ayvos is impure. The same phraseo- 
logy, with the same distinction, is found in the Apocrypha 
(2 Mace. xii. 38), although in 2 Mace. xiii. 8 dyvos occurs in 
the sense of wtp. The usage of the New Testament is perfectly 
in harmony with that of the Septuagint: dyos is he or that 
which is withdrawn from the profane world, and has entered 
into the kingdom and service of the Lord. Hence all Christians 
as such are called dyios (Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 2; comp. 1 Pet. 
ii. 9), and the act of adyaferv is no other than that of a believing 
consecration to Christ: sysacpévos are we through faith (comp. 
1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. v. 26; 1 Cor. vii. 14). On the other hand, 
ayvos describes a condition purified from sin,—that of holiness 
or purity, 1 Pet. iii. 2; Jas. iii.17; Phil. iv.8; 2 Cor. vii. 11; 
and specifically chastity, 1 Tim. v. 22; Tit. ii. 5; 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
vi. 6; and, in conformity with this, ayvifeuw defines the act of 
purification from sin, 1 Tim. iv. 12; 1 Pet. i. 22; Jas. iv. 8. 
(So ayvos and dyvif occur in the Old-Testament meaning of 
the Levitical purification and cleansing, Acts xxi. 24, xxiv. 18; 
John xi. 55.) 

Thus he who possesses this hope founded on God—the hope 
of being one day perfectly and for ever sinless—comes under 
the ethical obligation of continually aspiring to that object now, 
and ever cleansing himself from all sin, Kaas éxeivos dyvos 
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éott. °Exeivos is here, as in ch. il. 6, different from adres; 
éx avT® refers to Ocds, éxeivos to Christ (Diisterdieck and 
others, against Aretius, Exstius, and Calvin, who refer both to 
Christ, and to Lyra, who refers both to God). In the clause, 
“as that One (Christ) is pure,” a new relation is introduced 
into the general strain of thought. Hitherto only the promised 
future essential likeness in nature to God as such was mentioned 
as the motive to the dyvifewv; now comes in also our relation to 
the Incarnate, to Christ. But in what manner this takes place 
is questionable: the words “as He is pure” present a difficulty, 
and are accordingly capable of being variously accepted, as the 
embarrassment of expositors bears witness. The difliculty lies 
in this, that the éyvos éorse which is asserted concerning Christ, 
is by the xa0s placed on a parallel with the dyvifew enjoined 
upon us. “ 70 be pure from sin,” and “to purify oneself from 
sin,” are very different things; and it is not easy to see how it 
can be said that we should purify ourselves from sin, even as 
Christ 7s pure from sin. Among our recent expositors, Huther 
does not allude to this difficulty; Diisterdieck despatches it with 
few words, without seeming to be conscious that two very dif- 
ferent methods of explaining the matter offer themselves. The 
first method is, to hold fast the comparative significance of 
Kkafes; then, however, the action of the dyvifew cannot be 
placed on a level with the dayvds eivas of Christ, but only the 
result of that action, the being pure. And in that case the 
cyvifew is to be resolved in thought into ayvov srovel, the sense 
being this: Quisquis hance spem habet se ipsum tam purum 
reddit, quam purus ille est. The clause “as He is pure” serves 
then to denote the kind or the degree of holiness which St John 
has in his mind when he uses dyvifer; or, secondly, cafés may 
be taken in the sense of expressing a motive, “even as also” 
(quandoquidem, comp. Winer, § 57, and the use of cafés below 
in ver. 23); and then the perfect being pure of Christ is adduced 
as a (second) motive wherefore we must become pure. The 
latter of these views we regard as the right one. For John 
cannot possibly here, when he so plainly distinguishes the 
future perfect duov0s TS Oecd from the present gradual ayvifew, 
lay it down, as the object of this latter gradual purification, 
that we should be now already as pure and as sinless as 
Christ was. Thus the clause “as He is pure” serves not for 
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the definition of the wyvifer, but only as a further motive in 
trying it. 

Nevertheless, this further motive is not to be simply distin- 
guished from the first motive, “the having this hope;” it is 
not placed side by side with it, but is developed internally from 
it. The future likeness in nature to God the Light, which is 
promised to us men, is not simply and only future, but one that 
has already become visible and historically real. In the In- 
earnate One, in Christ, there has already appeared a Man who 
exhibited in Himself, in its absolute perfect realization, that 
consummate goal which it must be our ceaseless object to aspire 
to, and which thus we must attain. And, as all our relations 
to God lead through Him, and are defined in Him, so also this 
relation of hope, éuotos Oe eivat. In Christ, the Sinless One, 
who is throughout and only Light, we possess the hope and the 
assurance that we also shall be partakers of the light-nature of 
God, filled and pervaded with light, and without any darkness 
at all. Thus, all our endeavours after purification from sin, as 
they flow from that hope of “being like God,” so also they flow 
from our beholding of Christ, in whom the “being like God” 
was from the beginning a perfect reality. 


In vers. 4-6 this same internal moral necessity of the 
ayvitew éavrov, as it is defined both by our relation to God and 
our relation to Christ, is further developed. 

Ilas 6 trowv tiv dpaptiav, cal THv avoulay Trove, Kal 1) 
apaptia éorly H avopia, is the reading of A.C. and other Codd., 
while B. omits the article before dwaptia. But this omission 
obviously sprang from an endeavour to make the sentence 
grammatically exact, since in classical Greek the predicate can 
have no article. But the transcriber’s anxiety was useless, as 
it was a mistake to make dwaprtia the predicate.—The relation 
of thought between ver. 4 and ver. 3, as well as the precise 
meaning of the terms duapria and dvoula, have given the ex- 
positors infinite trouble. We refer him who would understand 
the chequer-work of interpenetrating views to which they have 
given rise, to the commentary of Diisterdieck. For ourselves, 
we hold the cause of all the obscurity and confusion, here and 
everywhere, to lie in this, that expositors have busied themselves 
too much about the text, and have too little thrown themselves 
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into it; that they have brought to the subject too many question- 
ings of their own, and have not been anxious enough to observe 
calmly the still and subtle process of the connection of the 
thought in the text itself.—It is quite undeniable that two 
motives have been already named in ver. 3, which impel to the 
“purifying ourselves” by an internal ethical necessity: one 
being the hope of being éuotor unto God; and the other, the view 
of Christ, who is already pure from sin. The words was o 
ToLwV TV aaptiay are so strictly parallel in their form with 
the words was 6 éyav Thy édrrida TavTyV, as to constrain one at 
the outset to assume that St John designs, after his ordimary 
manner, to set over against the positive clause of ver. 3 its 
negative counterpart in ver. 4. But it is also at the same time 
plain that the turn of the expression in ver. 4 is the opposite of 
that in ver. 3. In ver. 3 he said: “He that hath the hope of 
being like God, purifieth himself.” In ver. 4 he does not intro- 
duce the bare tautological antithesis (and this again is his 
manner): “ He that hath not this hope, purifieth himself not ;” 
but he sets out with the opposite of that thought which in ver. 3 
formed the predicative idea, and makes 7 the subjective idea. 
In ver. 3 he says, concerning him who “hath this hope,” that 
he purifieth himself; in ver. 4 he says something also concern- 
ing him who purifieth not himself, but “doeth iniquity.” But 
what is it that he says concerning him? Manifestly, something 
that shall be in some sense internally opposed to the “having 
this hope.” If every man that hath the hope of being sinless 
and enlightened through and through, purifieth himself, then 
concerning him who purifieth not himself, but committeth sin, 
the inference must be valid, that in him the impulse and desire 
to be like God is not present. And it is this which the pre- 
dicative idea, tiv avopuiay rove, alleges, and nothing else. For 
avouia, in such a distinction from duaptia, and yet in such 
comprehensive identification with it,—thus with such variation 
in the substance of the idea, and such identity in the compass 
of the idea,—can only indicate and define sin as that which 
runs counter to the uttered law of God’s will; while, on the 
other hand, “committing sin” marks the simple opposite to 
“purifying himself.” “Committing sin,” therefore, defines sin 
in its immediate qualitative existence or character, and that in 
contrast with the “ purifying” (hence, we must refer it, not to 
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original sinfulness, but, as the “committing” of itself shows, to 
deliberate and valnemene sin, to sin as loved and cherished) ; 
avouia, transgression of the law, on the other hand, defines sin 
in tts ities: of opposition to the uttered will of God. 

Thus the 77v avouiay rove? forms really an internal opposite 
to the disposition of heart in those whose hope it is to be one 
day like God, and perfectly free from sin. But, the question 
still remains, why that antagonist relation to the will of God 
is at once exhibited as opposition to the law. The answer to 
this question lies in the relation of the fourth verse to the fifth. 
To the first motive urged in ver. 3, the “ having this hope,” was 
appended the second, most internally allied with it, “as He is 
pure ;” that is, the reference to God was followed by a reference 
to Christ. And, as in ver. 4 the first motive is developed, so 
likewise in ver. 5 the second motive is developed. Sin appears 
m ver. 4 as what runs counter to the Law ; in ver. 5 it appears 
as what runs counter to the Gospel. In ver. 4 it is contrary to 
the eternal injunction of God’s will as expressed in law ; in ver. 
5 it is contrary to the nature of the revealed redeeming will of 
God as exhibited in act in Christ. Thus the two critical points 
of yer. 3 are resolved and clearly developed in: ver. 4 and ver. 
5; and there is no need that we should (with B.-Crusius) hold 
ver. 3, etc., for an “intermediate thought,” nor (with Luther, 
Calvin, Grotius, Spener, Liicke, De Wette, Neander, and 
others) regard ver. 4 as the main idea, and ver. 5, etc., as 
“arguments connected,” nor (with Gicumenius, S. Schmidt, 
and, approximately, Diisterdieck) assume that vers. 4-6 look 
back upon the (imaginary) main idea of ch. ii. 29. Piscator 
comes nearest to the true view, wlien he says that vers. 4 and 5 
contain two grounds on which St John warns against sin: ver. 
4, because it is dvouia; ver. 5, because it is opposed to the end 
of the incarnation of Christ. A clear exhibition, however, of 
the manner in which the two critical points of ver. 3 are re- 
solved and laid bare in vers. 4 and 5, we seek vainly in Piscator. 

After this general investigation of the relation of the thought 
as a whole, it is necessary that we should give some further 
attention, though briefly, to the individual words. Ti awapriav 
move forms, as we have said, the opposite of the dyvifew 
éavTov, and is to be understood in the light of this contrast. 
It is not said 6 éywv—he that hath, but o wouv—he that 
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commmitteth ; it is not 06 mov apaptiav, but 6 Toy THv 
dpaptiav—the sin. The former difference distinguishes it 
from the “ having sin” of ch. i. 8: it does not, like this latter, 
indicate a state in which man—though the whole character of 
his life is regulated by the Spirit of Christ according to the 
will of God and the laws of the Gospel, and he no longer walks 
in sin—yet has sin still in himself as the remains of unsanctified 
affections and the carnal mind, and as working in a mind not 
yet fully illuminated, and in the still impure impulses of his 
will (see on ch. i. 8) :—this state, according to ch. i. 8, would 
not in itself form a contrast to the “ purifying of himself,” inas- 
much as it co-exists with this purifying; but ocety Tay dpapriav 
—conmitting sin—marks a conduct in regard to which the 
Christian is absolutely and in every sense responsible, since the 
new life bestowed upon him has given him sufficient strength 
to walk otherwise, that is, to “purify himself.’ But then, 
secondly, it is not qrovety auaptiav, but Tv dwaptlav; and this 
is not fortuitous (as Diisterdieck would wrongly deduce from 
vers. 6 and 9):—the former expression would not (although 
generally synonymous with the audptyre of ch. ii. 1) give us 
a sharp and defining antithesis to the “ purifying himself.” 
For, even he who “ purifieth himself” will, im consequence of 
the condition of being which is designated as éyew dpapriar, 
ch. i. 8, have moments in which he fails, and doeth that which 
is sinful (comp. ch. i. 10); and, although such moments will be 
then interruptions and transitory negations of the ayvifew, yet 
are they viewed as only possible transitory and partial negations 
of the dyvefa: on the other hand, the perfect opposite of the 
ayvifew éavTov appears as the qotely T2)v apaptiav, the commit- 
ting of sin generally, that is, the doing what is sin. Here, the 
idea of the auapria is by the article bound essentially and not 
fortuitously with the zrovety : it does not mean, to perform such 
actions as have, among other notes, that of sin connected with 
them ; but it means, to commit that which is in its very nature 
sin. Thus, it denotes a sinning in spite of knowledge and con- 
science ; and therefore conduct which can be explained only 
by a love of sin, conduct which shows that the man will not 
abandon and renounce sin. This conduct, as it forms the 
sharp contrast to the “ purifying himself,” so it is such as the 
Christian is unconditionally responsible for. In the new life 
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which is implanted in him, he possesses the power to which St 
John points in the words ayvifer éavtov ; and the neglect, mis- 
application, and disuse of this power it is, which has for its 
result the woveiv THY daptiav. 

He, then, who in this manner committeth that which is sin, 
committeth therefore that which thwarts the uttered will of 
God’s law. (Yor all expositors agree that avoyu/a does not here, 
like avowos in 1 Cor. ix. 21, indicate a mere ignorance, and un- 
acquaintance with the law.) St John adds explanatorily,' «at 
% apaptia éotiv 1) avouia: that which is sin, is no other than 
that which is opposed to the will of God’s law. The two ideas 
so perfectly cover each other, that he who wquld give a defini- 
tion of the idea of sin could not otherwise define it than as 
“that which thwarts the will of God.” Thus, it is self-evident 
that dvouia is not an intensification of the idea of duapria (as 
B.-Crusius asserts); to say nothing of the notion that by 
apaptia the peccatum mortale in the Romish sense is to be 
understood (as Estius and other Romish expositors discover !). 
But it is also plain from the above exhibition of the connection 
and sequence of thought, that in the word avouia as such there 
is not contained any polemical reference to antinomian Gnostics; 
although the pervading emphasis thrown upon sanctification 
throughout the whole Epistle (compare above on ch. i. 10) is 
to be explained by the Apostle’s polemical pastoral relations, as 
confronting and withstanding the antinomian Gnostic false 
teachers and seducers. 


Ver. 5. After St John has shown that the “ committing 
sin,” this opposite of the “ purifying himself,” runs counter to 
the Law, he goes on to show that it also runs counter to the 
Gospel: the nature of the Father, and the nature of the incar- 
nate Son, alike conduce to the internal moral necessity of holi- 
ness, according to ver. 3: Kal oidate dru Excivos epavepweOn, iva 
Tas apaptias dpyn, Kat dwaptia év ab’td ovx ~otw. (The read- 
ing 7uov before apy, from Cod. C., is decidedly spurious: it is 
wanting in A.B. and Vulg., and internal argument is strongly 
against it. For, the end of the incarnation of Christ could be 

1 We cannot say that x«/ is used here in the sense of “ for;” but we 


may say that St John here, as often elsewhere, connects by the lax xa/a 
clause which assumes an explanatory relation to what precedes. 
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laid down as only the taking away of sin absolutely, the overcom- 
ing of sin; and the restriction to the result in us, contained in 
the 7@v, would be most inappropriate here.) ’Exetvos stands, 
as in ver. 3, for the designation of Christ ; épavepw6n indicates 
here (according to the analogy of ch. ii. 28, and as distinguished 
from ch. ii. 2) the actual becoming-manifest of Christ in the 
flesh, as is self-evident. In the first clause, St John refers to 
the end of the incarnation of Christ, which was no other than 
the “ taking away of sin.” In the second clause, he repeats 
essentially the thought of ver. 3, “as He is pure,” while he 
refers to the nature of Christ as that of the Sinless One, who 
never had sin. 

The former clause has indeed been differently understood. 
Relying upon John i. 29, Bengel, Hunnius, Piscator, Liicke, 
and De Wette took aipew in the meaning of a vicarious bear- 
ing, propitiating, and atoning. Many others (as Estius, Luther, 
Bullinger, Calovius, Beausobre, Neander, Sander) thought that 
both significations, that of “ atoningly-bearing” and “ taking 
away, the ferre and the abolere, might be combined. But this is 
no better than an exegetical monstrum, since one and the same 
word cannot be used at once in two different significations. 
And the first explanation appeals in vain to John i. 29. It is 
true that in that passage, according to its context and the 
figure used in it, the subject is not the sanctifying, but the 
redeeming, work of the Lamb of God; not, however, because 
atpew there signified anything other than “taking away,” 
but because auaptia was used there tropically in the sense of 
iW, that is, for the designation of the guilt of sin which was to 
be taken away. Aipe has everywhere and without exception 
in St John the signification of taking away (John xi. 48, xv. 2, 
xvii. 15, xix. 31 and 38); and the Sept. translates xiv3, where 
it means to bear, by épesv, but, where it means to take away, 
by aipev. In our present passage, however, the context will 
not allow duapria to mean the guilt of sin, but only that of sin 
itself ; consequently, what is here intended is the “ taking 
away of sin” (Calvin, Diisterdieck, Huther), and not the vica- 
rious bearing of guilt. Neither would this last suit the context. 
Assuredly, it is true that the remembrance of the necessity that 
Christ should suffer under the guilt of our sin would present of 
itself a very urgent motive to our warfare against sin; but, if 
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he had intended to make that prominent, St John must have 
laid the stress upon the point of the suffering, and made that 
the chief verb: he must have written, “ And we know that He 
érra0ev—that He suffered—to take away sins;” not, “that He 
epavepo0n—was manifested.” Moreover, if we interpret dywap- 
tias apy of the taking away of the guilt of sin,—that is, of the 
propitiatory bearing of sin,—the following words, “and there 
is no sin in Him,” receive a meaning which, in ¢his connection, 
would be altogether inappropriate. For, as appended to the 
thought of vicarious atonement, these words would only contain 
the subordinate reflection, that Christ bore sin, although in Him- 
self there was no sin—a thought which, in this connection, mani- 
festly would have no place." 
Therefore we must resolutely hold fast the explanation, 
“ that He might take away sins.”~ St John reminds us of this, 
that it was the final and most comprehensive design of the 
collective redeeming work of Christ, to make an end of the 
whole God-opposing power of sin, to abolish it altogether out of 
the world, and to overcome the darkness. In the closest con- 
nection with this, he reminds us—returning back to the final 
thought of ver. 83—of the truth, that in Christ there was no kind 
of Gpaptia, that is, no darkness at all. He appeared upon earth 
as man, that He might be the Knemy of sin in this twofold 
sense: He is the enemy of sin, inasmuch as in //is nature He is 
altogether in conflict with it, as He is all and throughout light, 
all and throughout holy, and of Him the “having sin in him- 
self,” of ch. i. 8, can by no means, and in no sense, be predi- 
cated ; and He is the enemy of sin, masmuch as in His whole 
work, and its results, He approves Himself the victorious foe of 
all iniquity, who hath come to make an absolute end of it, and 
to cast down the rebellion of the creature against the Creator, 
of the darkness against the light. From both there follows that 
which St John deduces in VER. 6: 


lal e na n e 
Ilas 0 év ait@ pévov, ody dpaptdver: Tas 0 duaptdvev oy 
e7 > \ ’ Ni coe ’ / r @! 5 
E@pakev avTOV, ovdE Eyvaxev avTov. ‘Thus St John returns back 
from the second motive, developed in ver. 5, to the ethical law 
Jaid down in ver. 3, and which finds its foundation in the mo- 
1 That ¢y «i7@ refers to Christ, and not (with Calvin) to the ‘t body of 
Christ,” that is, to all believers in Him, needs no demonstration. 
Pp 
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tives expanded in vers. 4, 5. He repeats this ethical law here 
in our sixth verse, naturally, in the same formula which it had 
received in its reference to the second motive (ver. 5), in its 
reference to Christ. But in doing this, he (after the analogy 
of ver. 3 and ver. 4) lays it down, first in a positive, and then 
in a negative, form. 

“ Every man, who abideth in Him” (on this pévwy comp. 
above, ch. ii. 24), “ sinneth not.” Diisterdieck, as we before re- 
marked, deduces from the awapraver, standing thus simply, that 
the article before duaprtiay above, in ver. 4, is fortuitous, and 
without significance, and that srovety tv duaptiay means no- 
thing more than zrovety aduaptiay or duwaptavew. An instructive 
and warning xample, into what a man may fall when he moves 
in totépows mpotépois, explaining what goes before by what 
comes after, instead of the reverse! Our simple, and thus in- 
definite ovy dwapravet, St John could use here, only because 
the preceding zovety tiv dwaptiay, ver. 4, and its antithesis 
with dyvifew éavtov, had already defined clearly to the readers 
what kind of duapravew was intended ;' otherwise he would 
never have thus unconditionally, and without explanation, writ- 
ten, “ He that abideth in Christ, sinneth not.” But he has 
himself shown, in ch, i. 8-10, how and in what sense even he — 
that abideth in Christ may still sin. He has, in ch. ii. 1, 2, set 
over against the requirement, “ that ye sin not,” the actual state, 
“and if any man sin.” St John writes here, “sinneth not,” only 
because ver. 4 has made it evident that he has in his mind that 
moeiv THY amaptiav which forms the opposite of dyvifesv éavréov. 

He who abideth in Christ, sinneth not in this sense,’—in 
this sense he cannot and may not sin; he cannot wilfully, and 
against his better knowledge and conscience, do that which is 
sin; he cannot love, and cherish, and entertain sin.’ Wherefore 


1 In a similar manner he writes, ch. iv. 3, 6 wy ouoroys! tev ’Iycoty, 
because in ver. 2 the more explicit ¢ cworoysi 71. X. ty copul ernavdéra had 
preceded. But who would think of explaining the more definite expression 
in ver. 2 by the less definite expression of ver. 3, instead of the reverse ? 

1 Olshausen remarks on ch. v. 18, quite in harmony with our view: 
“The child of God sinneth not at all, that is, in a certain sense. He has 
indeed sin, ch. i. 8; but he committeth not sin, ch. iii. 4-8. He is not 
willingly overcome, he suffers not himself to be overcome, by sin.” 

3 Huther violates the context by explaining 2uapravei of the condition 
of those who are still members of the xéojos, not yet having entered into 


’ 
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—it is easy to see. Because he who doeth this, abideth not in 
Christ ; but, as the consequence of neglected purification, suffer- 
eth shipwreck of faith, and the good seed in him is choked 
among thorns. 

And thus, then, the negative side also stands fast : He that 
(in this sense) sinneth, hath not seen Him nor known Him. 
(Adrov goes back here, as in ver. 5, naturally to the éxeivos, 
that is, to Christ.) St John advances his expression (after the 
manner of ch. i. 10) to this point, that such a Christian, who, 
instead of purifying himself, committeth willingly that which is 
sin, cannot be a truly regenerate man, cannot have attained to 
true, full, and genuine conversion of heart. True conversion 
presupposes full, perfect, and earnest repentance, that is, self- 
despairing hatred of sin; and he who, thus self-despairing, has 
embraced Christ as his Saviour, has at the same time, when he 
came to behold and know Christ, cast away and renounced sin 
with abhorrence. He who has not done this, he who secretly 
entertains sin in his soul, has—git is frightfully solemn, but 
frightfully true: O that all preachers of the Gospel preached 
this sacred truth more distinctly and impressively than, alas, 
they commonly do!—“ not yet beheld, and not yet known 
Christ :” he has not yet beheld Him who is throughout and 
altogether light, and the enemy of darkness and sin; he has not 
yet beheld Him with the inner eye of the spirit, and not yet 
known Him in the inmost centre of his being; only with the 
superficies of the powers of his soul has he adhered to Christ, 
knowing only the fragmentary beginnings of the character of his 
Saviour, and not yet Christ Himself. He who has discerned in 
Christ only a consolation, and has not also embraced, and loved, 
and shut up in his heart the holy Judge of all oxoréa, has, ac- 
cording to the testimony of St John, “not yet seen and known 
Him ” aright. 

As Diisterdieck softened down the idea of roseiv THY duap- 
tiav, ver. 4, by an unjustifiable reference to ver. 6, into the 
idea of sinning generally ; so now in ver. 6, where he consistently 
understands dwaptdvew in the same vague and general way, he 
introduces an exegesis which robs the Johannzan expression of 
the number of God’s children. But ver. 4 speaks of those who are Chris- 


tians, but wanting in holiness. Not till the close of ver. 6 is it said, that 
and how far such Christians are not yet truly regenerated. 
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its precision and solemnity. He regards it as the “ideal view 
of St John,” that whoever “sins,” in any sense whatever, has 
not yet rightly known Christ. According to this unjustifiable 
generalization of the idea of the duaptdavew (which should rather 
be interpreted by ver. 4), St John’s declaration certainly seems 
to be made more rigorous and emphatic than according to our 
exegetically-precise interpretation. In fact, it would be a fright- 
ful and most depressing utterance, that whosoever sins in any 
sense whatever, has no part in Christ. But this severity is 
abated by the expositor’s notion that it is “ St John’s ideal way 
of viewing the matter, which leaves out of consideration the 
remaining sinfulness of believers ;”” and which, moreover, “in 
the case of those in whom the beginning of eternal life has not 
been followed by continuance, leaves out of consideration that 
beginning.” That is no good divinity in which yea is nay and 
nay is yea. According to this notion, the sense would be: 
“ Tdeally viewed, that is, apart from the always-continuing sin- 
fulness of believers, it may bessaid that whosoever sinneth, hath 
not yet known Christ. But, viewed in reality, that is, with due 
consideration of the fact that believers may still sim, we must 
say that one who sinneth, may nevertheless have known Christ.” 
What, then, is there left in this whole utterance of St John? 
To do this interpretation the fullest justice, no more can be ex- 
tracted from it than this seemingly ingenious but really empty 
declaration, that a Christian, 7f he commits a sin, approves him- 
self in this—that is, so far as he commits this sin—not as one 
who has known Christ. But St John’s words mean something 
very different from this, something fearfully solemn but equally 
true—a truth which must not be thus toned down and accom- 
modated to the licentious Christianity of our days. 

"Eyvoxev, as compared with é#paxev, is not, as some think, 
an elevation of the idea; still less is it, however, an anticlimax, 
as others think. But opdy is the beholding of Christ as of the 
light ; yeveoxew is the loving knowledge (comp. on ch. i. 3) 
which contains the reception of the nature of Christ into our 
own selves. 


Vers. 7-10. The contrast, established in ver. 6, between 
those who abide in Christ, and those who have not yet known 
Christ, leads of itself and immediately to a comparing contrast 
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of the réxva Ocod and the réxva Tod bsaB8orov. By the horta- 
tory appeal, “ Little children, let no one deceive you,” this 
new train of thought is separated from what precedes, while its 
meaning and substance is still strictly connected with it and 
developed from it. In vers. 7, 8, the thought is essentially a 
modified recapitulation of that which was expanded in vers. 
3-6. The reflection of ver. 4 is repeated in ver. 7 in a positive 
form, and yet so that, not the “ purifying of self,’ but the 
doing righteousness,” is opposed to the “sin ;” for the Apostle 
here, from ver. 7 onwards, no longer speaks of Christians who 
intermit the care of their sanctification, but designs to oppose 
to the true and living Christians the not-Christians as such, the 
téxva Tod SiaBorov. Thus, the roveiv tiv dixacocvyyy and the 
Tov Tv auaptiav stand in antithesis, as two absolute, com- 
plete, and diametrically opposed kinds of life. And thus there 
enters in the new modification, that presently in ver. 8 the idea 
of the é« tod dvaBddXov civas—as preparation for the conclusion 
of the strain, ver. 10—is introduced; and, conformably with 
this, there is a modification of the repetition of the idea of ver. 5, 
épavepoOn iva, x.7..—Thus, on the one hand, vers. 7, 8 are 
attached to what precedes, while, on the other, they lead beyond 
to the main proposition of the new train of thought, expressed 
in vers. 9, 10,—to a contrasting juxtaposition of the children 
of God and the children of the devil. 

Ver. 7. Texvia, pndels trAavadTw bas: this is the reading 
of Cod. B. and the Rec.; Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, Lach- 
mann, and Tischendorf, give this reading the preference. Codd. 
A. and B. (Copt., Syr., and Arm.) read wasdia, which Tischen- 
dorf prefers. But it is on internal grounds more probable that 
the vada was a correction introduced from ch. ii. 18: there 
the section, vers. 18-26, began with the address vraid/a, and 
ended with the words, “ ‘These things have I written to you con- 
cerning Tov TAavevTaV tuas.” Now, because a warning is 
found in this passage also against a 7Aavao@at, it might have 
been supposed that the passages were homogeneous, and that 
mavdia must be here also the true reading. 

The warning, “ Let no man deceive you,” finds its explana- 
tion in this, that the Gnostic false teachers of that time actually 
maintained the assertion, that nothing could defile the dv@pw7rov 
mvevpatixor, or, that the law did not proceed from the Supreme 
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God, and so forth, according to the various forms of their anti- 
nomian doctrine. These were the deceivers, whose seductions 
the readers were to withstand. 

‘O rowdy Thy Sixatocvyny forms, as we have said, the con- 
trast to 0 oid tiv duaptiav. The latter was in ver. 4 placed 
in opposition to the ayvifew ceavtov ; for there, according to the 
context, ver. 3, Christians were spoken of. To the conduct of 
those Christians who continually purify themselves from sin, a 
contrast was presented by the conduct of those Christians who 
“commit that which is sin,” that is, do evil against their better 
knowledge and conscience, and wilfully. The Apostle has now 
uttered in ver. 6 the declaration that such Christians are not 
really Christians at all; and this leads him now, from ver. 7 
onwards, to drop entirely the contrast between Christians and 
Christians (the genuine and the spurious), and to lay down 
instead the stronger antithesis between the children of God and 
the children of the devil. He has in vers. 2-6 viewed the idea 
of the réxvoy Ocod as he is in himself; and has developed from 
it the opposition between what is consistent and what is not 
consistent with that dignity. Now, on the other hand, he places 
the idea of the téxcvov cod in comparing contrast with the 
téxvov Tod dsa8orov. Conformably with this, the opposite of 
moélv TH dpaptiav assumes another form. ‘Two complete and 
finished states of heart are opposed to each other, and that as 
exhibited in their actual and visible results. Here then the 
gradual ayvifew éavtov has no longer place; as opposed to the 
child of the world and the devil, the child of God is character- 
ized, not by a gradual process of becoming pure, but by this, 
that he simply “doeth that which is righteous,” while the child 
of the devil “doeth that which is sin.” For, zrovetv tiv duxato- 
cvvny can mean, in such a contrast, no other than “the doing 
that which is right.” Avcatocdvn denotes that which is, in its 
quality, ddcavov, right. 

Concerning him, then, who doeth that which is right, St 
John declares, Sikasds éots—he is righteous. A glance at the 
connection teaches that Sécatos does not occur here in the sense 
of the Pauline doctrine of justification, and does not describe a 
justified state,—that of one who is able to stand before the 
judgment-seat of God, and is acknowledged to be free from 
guilt. For the question, Who may thus stand before God, and 
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by what means he may thus stand? does not in the most distant 
manner enter into the subject here. Least of all is the décavos 
eivat exhibited as the consequence or result of the wocety tiv 
Suxcacocvvnv. And with this falls to the ground the exegesis of 
the Romish expositors, who have perverted this passage into a 
refutation of the Protestant doctrine of justification. But we 
should not interpret it at once as meaning that he who doeth 
that which is right, demonstrates thereby that he has already 
attained to justification (in the Pauline sense) by faith. No- 
thing is said here about justification. But neither is anything 
directly said concerning regeneration. Aikatds éote stands, 
first, in opposition to é« Tod duaBorouv éott; and, secondly, has 
the appendage KaOws éxelvos Sixatos éott. This final clause 
must not, of course, be regarded as a mere repetition of that in 
ver. 3, Ka0es éxeivos adyvos éott. In ver. 3 the clause xadeds, 
k.T.X., Serves to assign the motive for the requirement, “ purify- 
ing self ;’ in our seventh verse, on the other hand, the ca@ds 
is not connected with the subject-idea, involving the require- 
ment, 6 woidy THY Suxatocdynv, but with the predicate which is 
attributed to the doer of righteousness. Such a man is décatos, 
as He (Christ) is dékavos. Here the cafes cannot have the 
meaning of a motive (siguidem), but only that of comparison 
(sicut). He who doeth that which is right, is righteous, even 
as Christ is righteous; he who doeth that which is sin, is of the 
devil: this antithetical juxtaposition shows most plainly that 
the predicate-idea has no other aim than to attribute to him 
who doeth that which is right a relation of nature, or likeness of 
nature, with Christ. Not that such a man will be acknowledged, 
like Christ, to be guiltless before the judgment-seat of God, but 
that such a man bears in himself the nature of Christ, is what 
the Apostle would say. And so far our dikaids éore has cer- 
tainly some affinity with the €& adrod yeyérvnras of ch. ii. 29; 
that, however, must be interpreted, not by ch. ii. 29, but by the 
contrast contained in ver. 7. Nor does St John lay emphasis 
here upon the being born of Christ, but upon the consequence 
of that, the likeness of nature.—A/xatos therefore denotes here, 
not a man’s position before God’s judgment, but simply the 
character of his nature: the nature of Christ is one which 
corresponds to the will of the Father; so the nature of him who 
“ doeth righteousness” is one which corresponds to the will of the 
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Father. And so far Calovius is right, that this idea of the justus 
falls not under that of justificatio, but under that of sanctijicatio. 

He who doeth that which is right, showeth thereby that the 
nature of Christ, conformed to the will of the Father, has be- 
come his nature: he who doeth that which is sin, showeth 
thereby that he éx tod duaBeXov éote (comp. John vill. 44) ; that 
is, that he is a child of the devil, and that his nature and cha- 
racter’ has been derived from him. For it is for ever the nature 
and character of the devil, to sin. This explanatory middle 
clause follows in the words, “ For the devil sinneth from the 
beginning,” which words plainly point to John viii. 14, and are 
by them to be understood. ’Az’ dpyis is not to be referred, 
with B.-Crusius, to the beginning of the existence of the devil, 
as if he had never done anything but sin from the beginning 
of his existence; nor, with Bengel, to the period of his fall. 
The former contradicts the other teaching of Scripture; and 
the latter is an arbitrary and impossible interpretation of the 
words. But am’ apyijs is the beginning of human history 
(Calvin, Lange, Semler); in comparison with the sin of men, 
the devil appears to be one who sinned az’ apyijs. 

Eis rovto épavepoOn, x.7.Xr., is, in its substance, a repetition 
of the thought of ver. 5. In its form, this thought is here 
modified in two ways: first, Christ is not here, as there, desig- 
nated by éxetvos, but, in marked contrast to the dvdBoXos, as 
the vios Tod Ocod; and, secondly, in conformity with the pre- 
vious train of thought, vers. 7, 8, the aipew tas daptias is 
here described as a Avew Ta épya Tod StaB8orov. These “ works 
of the devil” are simply the duapriat; for, this is his work, 
that he sins himself and infuses sin into his téxvois 3 conse- 
quently, the duaptiav which are committed by these children of 
his, are épya Tod dvaPorov, works after the devil’s kind, works 
which the devil works in them—thus in every view (in kind 
and origin) devil’s works. Some expositors erroneously include 
death and all evil among the épya tod d:a8oXou here mentioned ; 
but this is against the context. Avew bears the meaning of 
cast down, destroy, abolish, as in John ii. 19, v. 18, vii. 23, 


x. 853; Eph. i. 14. 


1 Tt is self-evident that we do not use these words in the sense of the 
scholastic ‘‘ substantia,” but designate by them the inherent moral charac- 
ter of the will. 
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In ver. 9 follows now the thought which Diisterdieck erro- 
neously found in the words dixavés éots, ver. 7. The Apostle 
has said, that he who doeth that which is (before God) righteous, 
shows thereby that he is partaker of the nature of Christ; but 
that he who doeth that which is sin, shows thereby that he is 
partaker of the nature of the devil. He has further repeated 
the declaration, that the whole scope of the incarnation of 
Christ is directed to this end, to make an end of the dpapria. 
Accordingly, he has shown that a child of God, a Christian, 
may not sin; or, more strictly, that he who would be, not a 
child of the devil, but a partaker of the nature of Christ, may 
not sin. He adds now the more inward truth, that he who is 
a child of God, born of God, cannot sin. That the rocety tiv 
dpaptiav is a contradiction to the whole nature and work of 
Christ, has been shown in vers. 7, 8; it is now added in ver. 9, 
that the being born of God has for its essential and internally 
necessary and indispensable consequence the px) dwaptavew. 

The subject-idea, “ born of God,” finds its explanation in 
what was remarked upon ch. ii. 29. In the predicate dyapriav 
ov trove?t, St John could now omit the article, for the same rea- 
son which led him, in ver. 6, to substitute the bare aduapriav 
for the woveiy T2)v ayaptiav. ‘The idea is sufficiently plain 
after what has gone before. The zrovezy, be it observed, is here 
repeated, in order that the reader may not think of a mere 
éxyew aaptiav; afterwards he uses (as connected with dvvataz) 
the mere dywaprdavew (as above, ver. 6), since it was no longer 
‘possible now to misunderstand his meaning. (Diisterdieck 
persists in doing so. He understands the adwapravew of all 
and every kind of sin, and explains the idea thus resulting, 
which is utterly opposed to ch. i. 8-10, as St John’s “ ideal 
view.” 

He whois born of God, doeth not sin ; that is, not with know- 
ledge and will opposed to the will of God. “Ori o7éppa adtod 
€v avT® péver: these words have been explained in two ways. 
Some (Bengel, and others) take o7répya in the sense of “ child 
or progeny,” and refer the ait@ to God: “the progeny of God 
abideth in or with God,” —abideth faithful to Him, falleth not 
away. Nearly all other expositors understand o7épya of that 
same seed, in the spiritual sense, which the regenerate have 
received from God, and through which they have become new 
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men,—that is, of the seed or germ of the new life ; and, accord- 
ingly, they refer the adr@ to men. “The seed of God abideth 
in them, in the regenerate men.” The latter view is obviously 
to be preferred, because the words in question, on that view, con- 
tain a real argument; whereas, on the other view, they would 
be a tautological and weakened repetition of what had been said 
in dpaptiay ov move. Moreover, the designation of téxvoy 
cod by the word o7épua would be here most inappropriate, 
and altogether out of keeping with the figure of the pévew év 
Te Oe. 

There has been much controversy as to what this o7éppa 
refers to— whether the word of God (Augustin, Luther, Bul- 
linger, Bengel), or the Holy Ghost (Calvin, Beza). It is 
(Episcopius, Gicumenius, Hstius, Liicke) the germ of the new 
life implanted i in us by the Holy Spirit, the germ of the new 
man in us,—that is, the Christ implanted in us. In him into 
whom this oépua has been planted, it abides, wéver. This 
péver is used, however, without any reference to the question 
whether a regenerate person might ever fall from faith ; but 
with reference to the question, whether it be possible to him 
knowingly and wilfully to act contrary to the will of God. But, 
if the latter is with him an impossibility, certainly so much the 
more must the former be: if a qovety Tv auaptiay justifies us in 
coming to the conclusion that ody édpaxe Tov Xpeorov, how much 
more must a shipwreck of faith lead to the same conclusion ? 
And so far Calvin and the Synod of Dort were right in saying, 
that he who falls away manifests that his faith had not been 
the true and genuine faith as to its quality ; or that the vera fides 
has among its marks that of perseverantia.’ But, to regard this 


1 In accordance with this, my remarks upon Heb. vi. 4, in the eighth 
volume of this work, must undergo some modification. Not that I can 
agree with Calvin, when he makes the yevexmevos there refer merely to those 
who had just begun to taste the blessedness of a state of grace. I must 
hold fast my affirmation, that it is not the scope of the passage to say that 
the less one had tasted of the enjoyments of grace the more easily he would 
be lost ; but the contrary, that the more one had already enjoyed of the 
gifts of grace, the more irrecoverably would he be lost, if he should turn 
his back upon these blessings, and fall away from the confession of Christ. 
Only this must be added—from our present passage, 1 John iii. 9—that in 
the man who, in the sense of Heb. vi. 4, falls away again from great be- 
ginnings of the new life, a true and thorough regeneration cannot have 
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perseverance as a specific, as it were external and added gift, 
donum, is to go clean contrary to our present text. 

But there is no essential connection between this whole doc- 
trine and that of absolute predestination; for, the question 
whether the cause of a man’s not reaching true regeneration 
lies in the will of man himself, or in a decree of God, is not at 
all touched by the teaching of our present passage—that 
genuine regeneration cannot be lost. 

But there is another point of view in which this verse is 
dogmatically important. Nothing can be more absolute than 
its contradiction of the Romanist delusion, that regeneration is 
in some magical way effected in the baptism of children. He 
who is born of God, committeth no sin. He who committeth 
sin (in the sense of our context), that is, who willingly doeth, 
as an unconverted man, that which is sin, is not yet born of 
God, though he may have been twenty times baptized. The 
word of God cannot lie. Little children, let no man deceive you. 

The Divine seed of the new life abideth in the regenerate 
man; and therefore it follows cal od dvvatat dpaprdvew, where 
apaptdvew stands, as we have shown, in the meaning which 
alone the context marks out. To the regenerate man it is a 
thing impossible—by his very nature—to commit sin in that 
sense, to withstand and run counter to the commandments of 
God knowingly, and with deliberate will. For, sorrow on 
account of sin, and abhorrent abandonment of sin, lie at the 
foundation of his conversion; light and life derived from God, 
and love to Christ, are the very essence of the new life which 
is within him. Every true and genuine Christian gives testi- 
mony by his walk to the truth of this utterance of St John. 
He hath sin in him still (according to ch. i. 8-10) ; his consti- 
tutional dispositions and affections need constant grace and puri- 
fication ; and even in his maxims, and tendencies, and pursuits 
there may still be oxoréa, or perversion scarcely detected. Thus 
it may be that the odp& leads him into greater or lesser lapses ; 
but this is contrary to the bent of his will, and his soul is 
affected with the deepest sorrow on account of the slightest 
fault. The sins which he commits bear in themselves most 





taken place : the subsequent apostasy leads to the inference, that the pre- 
ceding conversion had not been absolutely and in all respects sound. The 
inmost centre of the heart had not been pierced, and entirely changed. 
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decidedly the character of sins of infirmity, and are for the 
most part peccata per accidens. His anger, holy and justified 
as to its object and character, may, as a result of the tempera- 
ment not yet fully sanctified, rise to sinful violence; the heat of 
conflict for truth may hurry him away to words and measures, 
the imperfect purity of which he may not at the moment per- 
ceive; and even the impulse of the flesh may, in a subtle man- 
ner, assault his fidelity, and involve him in hot conflict with 
himself ;—yet, on the other hand, to the truly regenerate man 
it is altogether impossible willingly and wilfully to do that which 
he knows to be forbidden of God. He walks not as the world 
walks, é€v 7) oxores (ch. i. 6); his endeavours and yolitions 
move not in the sphere of that which is evil; and to perform 
deeds which as such are sinful, is to him in fact not possible : 
it is In the same sense impossible as it is, for example, impos- 
sible to a moral man, only partially conscientious, to do away 
with his enemy by poison or murder. As to a mere partially 
moral man the offer, “‘ Give me so much, and I will poison your 
enemy,” brings no temptation with it, because he is not capa- 
ble of such a crime; so, analogously (though on other and 
higher grounds), the truly regenerate man is not capable of 
committing deeds which he knows to be contrary to the will 
and commandment of God,—such, for example, as the yielding 
to forbidden lusts, lying, depriving a neighbour of his goods, 
and whatever else may belong to the domain of the peccata 
manifesta. His walk is a holy and pure walk; and exhibits 
to every one who beholds as holy and pure. Let not thy high 
and most real boundary-line be obscured by any “ ideal views.” 


In ver. 10 St John deduces from what had been said in vers. 
7, 8, and ver. 9 (that a child of God cannot commit, and is not 
in his nature capable of committing, that which is sin), the final 
and conclusive reflection: that thus in this roveiv or 2) Tovey 
Sixatoctvyny is exhibited the difference between the children of 
God and the children of the devil. "Ev tovr» does not point 
backwards to what had been said, vers. 7-9, but forwards; and 
that to the words, “ whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God,” —which words are in reality the quintessence and concise 
formula of all that had been previously said. First, the additional 
words, “and he that loveth not, etc.,” contain a progression in 
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the thought, a transition to another train: in what manner con- 
ducted, we shall see. G@avepa éort, are manifest, are as such 
quite comprehensible. ‘O ju) rou@y Sixavoovyny, “ who doeth not 
that which is right :” the article might here be omitted,’ for the 
same reason as in ver. 9, before duaptiav. “Ex tod Ocod eciva 
is synonymous with téxvov Ocod eivat, just as Téxvov duaBdorou 
eivat is with é« Tod duaBorov civat, ver. 8. 

Kal 6 pu) ayaa tov adedpov adtov, St John now emphati- 
eally adds ; and by this thought, which is continued in vers. 11, 
12, he forms the transition to the second sub-section, which 
begins in ver. 13. Indeed, he who cannot be brought to see that 
the idea of rékvov Ocod is the predominant idea of this whole Part 
of the Epistle,—he who persists in regarding ch. ii. 29, instead 
of ch. iii. 1, as expressing its fundamental theme,—will not be 
likely to discern the true relation of thought between ver. 10 
and ver. 13. Thus many think (Diisterdieck) that throughout 
vers. 1-10 the subject has been the téxva @ecod, simply as 
explanatory of the idea of the dimasoctvn; while, conyersely, 
the fact is that the rovety duxacoodvgy, vers. 7 and 10 (which, 
moreover, the dyvifew éavtov, ver. 3, had preceded as no other 
than a co-ordinated idea), serves simply for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the idea of the téxvov Ocod. These expositors suppose 
that in ver. 10 the Apostle passes over from the idea of the 
dtxatoovvn to that of brotherly-love, and that ver. 10 therefore 
begins a new subordinate section which has brotherly-love for 
its subject; but they forget that in ch. iv. 11 there is the 
beginning of another section concerning brotherly-love, and 
that thus there would be two distinct and independent sections 
having the same subject and matter. But if, instead of this, 
we mark that the idea of téxvov Oeod is the predominant idea of 
this Third Part, and that the theme of this Part is contained in 
ver. 1, we cannot doubt for a moment that, not ver. 10, but 
ver. 13, is the beginning of the new sub-section, and that it 
treats, not of brotherly-love as such, but—in harmony with the 
words of ver. 1, “ Therefore the world knoweth us not—of the 
hatred of the world in contrast with the mutual brotherly-love 
of Christians. After the Apostle has, in ver. 10, laid down 
the distinction between those who are born of God and those 


' A. and C. read, moreover, r7v. But this variation seems to owe its 
origin to an endeavour to conform the verse wjth ver. 7. 
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who are not born of God, he passes over, in ver. 13, to the oppo- 
sition and enmity manifested by the latter towards the former. 
The transition to this second sub-section is formed by the words 
from the conclusion of the tenth verse to the end of the thir- 
teenth. That is, as St John has it in view to turn to the 
enmity of the world against the children of God, he singles out 
from the general ju) crovetv Suxavocvvny the particular feature’ of 
py ayarray Tov aberpov avTod, and makes it the object of special 
remark. 

But here arises the question, what idea the Apostle connects 
with adedgds. Diisterdieck is everywhere ready with the con- 
fident assurance that adedgoi always means in St John those 
who are born of God, and that brotherly-love always means the 
love of those who are also born of God. And therefore he at 
once casts away the notion of Estius, Grotius, and others, who 
refer the ddedpos to the relation of men to men generally. 
But the matter is not to be despatched in so peremptory a 
manner. The Apostle is speaking of him who “ is not of God,” 
and says that his not being of God is manifested by this among 
other things, that he “loveth not his brother.” Is then the un- 
regenerate the brother of the regenerate in the sense assumed by 
Diisterdieck, that is, because both “are born of God?” Cer- 
tainly not. Then, if the “loving his brother” be made to refer 
to the mutual love of the regenerate, founded upon their re- 
generation, it could hardly be alleged as a reproach against the 
unregenerate that he had no share in that love. Indeed, the 
words, “ he who loveth not his brother, is not of God,” would 
then, in consistency, be interpreted in some such absurd para- 
logism as this: ‘“ He that loveth not those who like himself are 
still unregenerate, is not of God.’ If St John had written o 
py ayaTav Tovs abderdouvs, it would have been a different 
matter: then we might have taken the of adeddoi as an objec- 
tive and absolutely stated idea, as the definition of those who 


are in the true and highest sense brethren, that is, of the re- _ 


generate ; and the meaning would then have been this, that he 
who has no part in this love of the brethren among themselves, 


1 Huther thinks that the zy is not one part or specific trait of the 
dixeesoouvn, but ‘* the substance and nature” of it. That may be true of 
éya7% as such (including love to God), but could not be said of love to the 
brethren. " 
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must needs be still an unregenerate man himself. But St 
John does not so write; he makes it plain that the adedrdos, 
connected with the Gen. avrod, is the brother of him who does 
not love, though he ought to love; that is, as a relative idea. 
The requirement “to love our brother” is presupposed to be 
one of universal application: When it is asked, who doth fulfil 
this? he who is proved to his own conscience not to fulfil it 
may be sure that he is not of God. Accordingly, aderdos is 
here taken in the widest sense, in the sense of mdjovos, Luke x. 
36, etc., denoting the relation of men to men generally. In the 
passage, ch. ii. 9, the combination of thoughts was quite dif- 
ferent: there, according to the context, the question was of 
members of the Christian Church who desired to be thought 
Christians; and when it was said of them, “and hateth his 
brother,” the idea of “his brother” is defined by the context 
to be that of a fellow-member of this (visible) community — 
but by no means that of a fellow-regenerate, which would have 
been as little suitable there as here. The meaning was this: 
“ He that saith he is in the light, and yet hateth him who (as 
the result of this declaration) must then be his brother in Christ, 
is still in darkness.” In our present passage, on the other 
hand, the question is not of seeming and nominal Christians — 
at least not specially of such—but the subject has been, from 
ver. 7, the absolute and penetrating contrast between all who 
are “children of the devil” (and to them appertain preemi- 
nently the children of the world, without the Church of 
Christ), and ali who are the children of God. Indeed, the 
Apostle has already purposed to concentrate the former in the 
expression 6 xdcpos (ver. 13), and to contemplate them in 
their open, visible relation of enmity to the Church of Christ ; 
and the element of the ‘“ not loving his brother’ must serve to 
give him the point of transition to the characteristic, “the 
world hateth us.” Thus here, in the words, “he that loveth not 
his brother,’ we cannot possibly think of the conduct of those 
who pretend to be “ brothers in Christ,” but only of the general 
conduct of those who are unregenerate towards their neighbours. 
Thus a comparison with ch. ii. 9 adds confirmation to our view, 
that dderdos, in the present passage, denotes the relation of 
man toman. But this is of great moment to the right inter- 
pretation of what follows in ver. 13 seq., especially of ver. 16. 
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Vers. 11, 12. "Ore attrn éotlv 4 ayyeria (érayyeXia is the 
reading of Codex C.; but it is neither externally authenticated, 
nor internally suitable). “ For this is the message which ye 
have heard from the beginning, that we ought to love one 
another.” Idp stands here to show that what is said in ver. 11 
is intended to explain why he who loveth not his brother is no 
child of God. To us, the children of God, this message was 
given from the beginning, that we should love one another. 
‘Iva is used here again as in ch. ii. 27, iii. 1, ete. The clause 
with iva does not specify the design in respect to which that 
which the main proposition contains took place ; but the matter 
of the clause with fa is itself exhibited as something that was 
contemplated. 

“ This is the message which ye have heard from the be- 
ginning :” avrn points, like év tovr@, ver. 10, forwards, that 
is, to the clause with fa. The substance of the message is 
the commandment that we should love one another. Thence 
follows, that our “ message which ye have heard from the be- 
ginning” is not identical with the “old commandment,” ch. ii. 
7. For, there we saw that St John specifies as the substance 
of the “old commandment, etc.,” “the word which ye have 
heard,’ —that is, the whole word concerning Christ, announced 
to the readers. St John seems to have designedly avoided 
using the same word évto\7. Therefore, we must not explain 
the am apyijs also of our verse by the am apyfs of ch. ii. 7. 
In that passage the am apyijs formed the antithesis to the new 
thing which St John had to say concerning the light “ as already 
shining.” In our passage there is no such antithesis as that ex- 
isting. Hence am’ apyijs is here to be taken, not in a relative, 
but in an absolute sense ; not in the sense of “ hitherto already” 
(in opposition to what was now first to be announced to them), 
but in the objective historical sense. ‘The message, that we love 
one another, we have heard from the beginning, that is, from 
the beginning of history, as one that had been given from every 
beginning onwards. This is favoured also by ver. 11, where 
St John reminds them how and in what manner this ayyerla 
(though not in the form of évtoA7j—but this word St John has 
carefully avoided—yet in the one, actnal Divine message) had 
already been sent to the past generations of men. 

Ov Kabos Kaiv é« rod rovnpod ty, Kat, x.7.r. The gram- 
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matical connection is somewhat lax here. And if we would 
establish a logical relation in the sentences, we must certainly 
(though Diisterdieck denies it) supply something between them. 
The thought as a whole would run thus: iva ayara@pev addjdovs, 
Kal yn) Trovdwev Kabws Kadiv, 05 éx tod rrovnpod ty, «.7.r. All 
other methods of supplementing the sentence are seen at the 
first glance to be forced." 

The thought itself is plain. Cain showed himself (according 
to ver. 8) to be é« Tod trovnpod (—SdiaBorov) by this, that he killed 
his brother (o@dafew was originally used of the slaughtering of 
sacrifices, but in the Septuagint and in the New Testament, 
specially in the Apocalypse, of “ killmg” generally) ; but that 
was both a doing of what was not dvcavocdvy, and the utter- 
most opposite of the dya77. Indeed, this very example shows 
how the “ not loving his brother” and the “ not doing righteous- 
ness” are inwardly related, the one leading to the other.—In 
the judgment which God’s word pronounced upon Cain’s act, 
lies the “message which ye have heard from the beginning.” 

But the Apostle does not merely in a general manner refer 
to this example of Cain: he also adds the words, “And where- 
fore slew he him? Because his own works were evil, and his 
brother’s works were righteous.” We catch the design of this 
additional clause only when we rightly view the relation of 
this verse to ver. 13. The hatred of the world to the children of 
God it is, to which St John would now lead on our thoughts. 
Therefore he has singled out from the “not doing righteous- 
ness,” the “not loving his brother” for especial prominence ; 
therefore he now makes it emphatic, that in Cain the envy of 
him who “ was of that wicked one” and “whose works were evil” 
had shown itself against the “just.”” Thus he passes over from 
the general “not loving” to the specific demonstration of this 


1 Grotius and Liicke supply: xal 4 dev éx rod rovnpod, xaebac x.7.A. ; 
but this forms, after all, no proper antithesis to dyevouev. Others have 
resorted to other methods. 

2 Tt is asked, how it can be known that Cain had previously done evil, 
and therefore hated his brother. This is not answered by saying that gov 
rovnpx signify the whole disposition and condition of soul in general, 
which was exhibited afterwards in the act of murder ; for the Apostle is 
speaking, not of a disposition, but of works, and not of such works as 
followed, but of such as preceded, the hatred. Better is it to say that St 
John deduced from this, that Cain’s offering was unacceptable, what and 


Q 
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hatred, as it ever manifests itself on the part of those who are 
“of the wicked one” against the “children of God.” The 
righteousness of the latter is in and of itself an object of hatred | 
to the former; the nature which rules (compare above on ver. 
1) in the children of God—their holy, righteous nature, con- 
formed to the character of God—is to the children of the wicked 
one something displeasing and alien, hateful to them as God 
Himself is hateful. In their “wicked deeds” these are at peace 
and apparently happy, only so long as their consciences are un- 
disturbed. The mere aspect, the mere existence of the children 
of God, who do 7a Sixaia, disturbs them from their repose : 
they feel, though they may not confess it, that a power is reign- 
ing here which condemns them; and therefore they hate the 
Téxva Ocod. 

Thus has St John now fully paved the way of transition to 
the second sub-section. 


Vers. 13, 14. The antagonist relation of the world to the 
children of God, is, therefore, the subject of which St John 
now speaks. That which he has to say on this matter resolves 
itself into two things: first (ver. 13), that the Christian must 
not marvel at the hatred of the world (this is established in 
ver. 14); and, secondly, that the Christian must not return 
that hatred (vers. 15, 16). 

The words of ver. 13 are in themselves perfectly plain. 
Concerning 6 xécpos, compare the remarks on ch. ii. 15: here 
again it is applied to the world as not yet penetrated by the light 
of Christ, still in bondage to the oxoria, and therefore fearing 
and hating the @@s. Ez is not used instead of 674, nor for 
etiamsi, but in its own peculiar and genuine signification. Ei 
with the Indicative does not put the case as hypothetical, but 
represents what is said in the conditional clause as something 
which actually occurs ; and asserts, that whenever or as often as 
such a case occurs, what is said in the conclusion will or should 
occur also. For example, ef Bpovtad cat dotparres, “ as often 
as it thunders, it lightens also,” simply declares that the latter is 
conditional on the occurrence of the former, but without any 
how evil his former works had been. It is not a single step that leads to 


murder. All points to this, that as Cain’s spirit, so also his life and walk, 
had been altogether estranged from God. 
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further reference to the former being only possible or uncertain. 
So here: Whensoever it takes place that the world shows its 
hatred to you (and this assumes it to be well known that that 
often takes place), we must not wonder that it does occur. The 
conditional clause with e¢ specifies that state of things, or the 
case in which the injunction yu) Cavpagere is to be binding on 
Christians. If it were ét1, the pice? twas 0 Kéopos would be 
exhibited as the object which was not to be wondered at. (As, 
for example, John i. 7, iv. 27; where the e¢ would have no 
place, for the simple reason that in both these passages a fact, 
once for all in the past, and not often recurring, forms the 
object of the Oavydfew.) In our passage, if we were to repro- 
duce the thought in its full logical completeness, another érz 
pucel, K.T.r., would have to be supplied. “If the case occurs 
that the world hate you, wonder not (scil. at this, that the case 
occurs that the world hate you).” 

It points to the declarations of our Lord, John xv. 18, 19, 
xvii. 14; Matt. x. 22, xxiv.9; Mark xm. 13; Luke xxi. 17. 
The Apostle addresses his readers as adeAdoi, when he directs 
to them this exhortation ; not as if the word involved the idea 
of their being regenerate (compare, on the contrary, what was 
said upon ver. 10), but because he would at this moment bring 
to their minds that that Divine requirement of brotherly-love 
to all men, which was never fulfilled in the world, was actually 
fulfilled between himself and his readers. ‘Thus, in the idea 
adedos as such there lies no specifically Christian element 
(compare yer. 12, “ He slew his brother,” which is quite parallel 
with “not loving his brother,’ ver 10) ; but, our adeAdés, ver. 
13, serves for the address of the children of God in their anti- 
thesis to the «écpos, because the idea of brotherly-relation, 
human in itself, is become in them, through the power of grace 
and the Spirit of Christ, an actual reality. 

It is now in ver. 14 explained why the children of God 
should not marvel at the hatred of the world. ‘“‘ We know that 
we have passed from death to life, because we love the brethren ; 
he that loveth not, abideth in death.’ St John places seis 
emphatically first. _We—it is his purpose to say—vwe have the 
power to love our brethren; all cannot do that. But is that 
what he actually says? If it were his manner to demonstrate 
a proposition laid down only according to the rules of a mecha- 
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nical logic, and if he had by “marvel not” intended nothing 
beyond the external and negative “deem it not incomprehen- 
sible,’ he would most assuredly have continued in another style. 
He would have been obliged to write, “ We love the brethren, 
because we have passed from death unto life; but he that 
abideth in death, loveth not :” he would have been obliged to 
specify love as the result of receiving life, and hatred as the 
result of abiding in death. But, in the apostrophe, “ Marvel 
not,” he has more in his mind than that negative “ think it not 
a wonder,” —more than the mere deeming it not an incompre- 
hensible thing. When he appeals to them, “ Marvel not,” he 
arms them not only against a wondering of the understanding, 
but especially against a wondering and recoil of their spirit and 
temper, against such an internal abandonment and fear as might 
lead them astray from God; and therefore the negative py 
Gavuagere includes in it the positive “but be strong and of good 
courage.” Accordingly, ver. 14 is not constructed with the 
purpose of making it intelligible to their understanding how it 
should be that the world hateth the children of God; but with 
the purpose to impress upon their hearts the motives for courage 
and consolation. And therefore in ver. 14 he exhibits love, not 
as the consequence, but as the sign,' of their having received 
life: he does not say, “ We love the brethren, because we have 
passed from a state of death to that of life ;” but, “We know 
that we have passed from death to life, by this, that we love the 
brethren.” The particle 67. does not depend upon peraBeR7- 
Kapev, but upon oldapuev. 

In the clause petaPeBijxaper, «.7.r., the category of “light 
and darkness” is exchanged for the different, though related, 
category of Odvatos and fw», death and life. The “having 
passed from death unto life” must not be at once, and uncon- 
ditionally, made identical with the “ being born of God.” The 
antithesis of Gw and Qavaros is indeed correlative with that 
of eds and dvaBoros; but not more so than that of das and 
oxotia. Each of these categories must be understood and ap- 
prehended according to the peculiar force which it contains in 


1 There is no propriety in the interpretation of the Romish and Socinian 
expositors, which regards the love, not as the sign, but as-the cause, of the 
passing from death unto life. ‘* By this, that we love, we know that we 
have passed from death to life.” 
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itself. In his Gospel, St John inverts the order; he mentions, 
ch. i. 4, first the G7, then the das. “ In the Logos,” he says, 
“was life ;” not “the life,” but “life.” He takes a view of 
the whole multitude of things which had been made (ver. 3), 
and in which he may find life; but he finds life, true life, only 
in that eternal Word which was eternally essential to the nature 
of God—in that hypostatic, self-uttering act of God, who was 
from eternity, and apart from all creation of existing things, 
the speaking of God to God (pos tov Ocdv), and by whom also 
the Father created all things that were created. In Him was 
life. For, as the Father (ch. v. 26) hath life in Himself, so 
hath He also given to the Son to have life in Himself ; while, 
on the other hand, the creature hath its life, not as inherent in 
itself, hut as dependent upon the will of God, which might with- 
draw the gift and leave the creature to become nothing again. 
Therefore St John can at once (ch. i. 4) call the Logos 4 fw; 
and he adds to the new truth, “And the Life was the Light of 
men.” How then are light and life related to each other? If 
we proceed from the principles of a mere empirical experience, 
all life might seem to be the elevation of a multiplicity of lower 
existences into a higher, simple, and indivisible existence, the 
factor of which lies not in that lower multiplicity, but in some- 
thing without it. The elements, for example, of the living 
corporeal organism are chemical materials which, left to them- 
selves, can do no other than decompose, according to chemical 
laws—“ verwesen”’—lose their nature, as we have seen in the 
corpse forsaken of life. Informed by soul, quickened by the 
principle of life, or by the living central-monad, they enter into 
combinations which could not be established in a chemical 
manner, —that is, according to the chemical laws which obtain in 
the macrocosm, in the inorganic world,—but which are brought 
into existence only by the living organism, the microcosm. The 
living organism assimilates the macrocosmical matter, and con- 
strains it to enter into organic combinations. Chemistry may 
resolve these combinations in a chemical manner, and study 
their nature, but is powerless of itself to re-establish them. 
Chemistry is unable, by its own resources, to produce the smallest 
living vegetable cell, or living muscular fibre, not to say the 
living homunculus. Life is gendered only by the living; all 
the organic presupposes a living principle existing before it; 
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and thus the proposition of Jacobi (so abhorrent to Goethe, 
because so misunderstood), that all the living lives only through 
something independent of itself, maintains its perfect truth. 
Now, what the central-monad is in the individual organism, that 
the Adyos Tov Oeod is in the universe, in the life of the macro- 
cosm. But in stating this, we must not overlook the fact that 
the great organism of the universe does not consist merely of 
material elements, that is, chemical matter, like the microcosms 
of vegetable, animal, and human bodies; but that it is a living 
whole which bears in itself the powers of spiritual and moral 
life, as well as those of natural life, as its elements, through 
which therefore history is bound up with the course of nature.’ 
And on that account the Logos is, as the life, so at the same 
time the light, of the world (concerning which, compare the 
observations upon ch. i. 5). As the life elevates a multiplicity 
of elements into a higher unity of being, so the light (even the 
physical light) elevates a multiplicity of actual existences to the 
higher unity of being seen. And thus the light is the intensest 
action of the life itself ; that action by which living existences 
become existent for one another, reciprocally revealing their life. 
The Logos, who is the source of all creaturely life, is also the 
original light of the world, at the same time the eye and the 
sun. How fellowship with the Logos, as the Life and the 
Light, is not merely theoretical, but an essential religious fel- 
lowship, has been already shown upon ch. i. 5. Selfishness is 
the being sealed up in self, the opposite of light and shining ; 
the lie is the opposite of the being penetrated by or admitting 
the light. 

As the creature closes itself in selfishness and lie against 
Him who is the light, and therefore also the love, so also it rends 
itself asunder from Him who is its life, and in whom alone it 
has and can have life. Hence it is with the world sundered by 
sin from God, as it is with the corpse forsaken of the spirit: the 
harmonic union of the physical and spiritual elements which 
constitute the macrocosm ceases to exist, and there enters in a 
bellum omnium contra omnes, a disjunction or decomposition of 


1 Tn the misapprehension of this palpable fact lies the error of those 
who substitute a mere ‘‘ universal soul,” after the analogy of what may be 
regarded as the animal or vegetable soul, for the eternal, personal, and con- 
scious Logos. 
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all. The unsaved xocpos it is which in its pu) a@ya7av exhibits 
this image of derangement, and proclaims itself thus “to be év 
T® Oavatre, in death;” while, on the other hand, the children 
of God are, through the incarnate Logos being inborn into 
them, regenerated unto a@yd7n, and declare by that self-re- 
nouncing love which gives itself to death, and which endures 
the hatred of the world in order to the saving of the world, that 
they are redeemed from that condition of death, and translated 
into the Sw, the life. 

It will appear as the obvious result of this, that, with the 
children of God, as with Christ Himself, the being delivered 
out of death takes effect only through the loving surrender to 
death. As Christ overcame death by enduring it, so analo- 
gously that love of the children of God which declares their 
“having passed into life” is such as patiently bears the hatred 
of the world. That this is involved also in the “because 
we love the brethren”—brethren, adeA¢goi, being used in the 
most comprehensive meaning—is evident from what has been 
already observed on vers. 10 and 13. They exhaust St John’s 
thought of its most profound and precious meaning, who would 
hmit brotherly-love to the mutual love of the regenerate among 
themselves. The strongest counter-argument against this per- 
verted view—which opposes the utterances of Christ, Matt. 
v. 44, etc., and all the doctrine of the Apostles, e.g., 1 Cor. iv. 12 
—is to be found in ver. 16. 

The concluding words of our verse, 6 47) ayaTav péves év 
T@® Savat, are explained by the antithesis. But St John does 
not here, any more than elsewhere, specify the dry logical 
antithesis (“ He that loveth not, shows thereby that he is still in 
death”); but he extends the thought to include the warning de- 
claration that the not-loving, as it is a mark of the being still in 
death, so also it is a cause of the further abiding in death. For, 
as every sin, so especially this sin—that of not loving—shuts 
and seals the heart against the influences and operations of 
grace. All conversion begins with an opening of the heart to 
the judging light of God, and therefore with a feeling which 
abominates sin, and, of all sins, selfishness above all. 


Ver. 15. The new turn of the thought which enters at the 
end of ver. 14—that he who loveth not his brother is not only 
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still in death, but on that account abideth in death, finds here in 
ver. 15 its further expansion and illustration. “ He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath 
eternal life abiding in him.” But we must take notice of the 
progression of the thought in ver. 14 a, ver. 14 b, and ver. 15: 
He that loveth not his brother (but hateth him) is, a, not yet 
passed from death to life; 6, he abideth further in death; and, ¢, 
even supposing that he had had for a season the G@2) aidvios in 
himself (which, however, according to ver. 9, is not possible in 
the fullest sense), yet it could not remain in him: he would, as 
the result of this puceiv, fall again out of the wy, thereby 
proved not to have been the true and real life. 

Turning to the individual members of the paragraph by 
which the above proposition, stated in its third and most intense 
form, is established and proved, we note that the first clause, 
“ Every one that hateth his brother is a murderer,” is illustrated 
by its plain allusion backwards to the history of Cain, intro- 
duced in ver. 12. That was not merely an insulated example, 
but a history of a typical nature and character. In the con- 
duct of Cain, that came out into distinct manifestation which is 
the very nature of all hatred generally. The mildest definition 
of the mildest form of hatred would be this, “The being unable 
to bear any one;’’ and what does this pregnant description of 
enmity mean, but that to A the existence of B is too much; that 
he cannot reconcile himself to it; and that, if it depended upon 
him, that existence would be done away with? The selfish 
negation of another’s existence is the nature of all hatred: 
whether the person hated be put out of life, or only injured in 
life, matters not, as this may depend upon external circum- 
stances; hatred as such is of itself a negation of another's 
existence—it is “murder in the heart” (Augustin),—quem 
odimus vellemus periisse (Calvin). Where hatred dwells in the 
heart, it is no merit of the hater that the appropriate fruit of 
murder does not ripen upon the tree of hate: it is all the same 
the specific and regular fruit of that tree. Thus, St John can 
write TGs 6 wc OY, K.T.r., GVOpwTroKTOVves éoTi.' As to the words 


‘ Manifestly opposed to the spirit of the context is the notion of Lyra 
and others, that St John calls the hater a murderer because he hurts his 
own soul. This idea follows in the second clause as an inference from the 
first, and cannot therefore give a reason for the first. 
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Tov aderdov avtod, “his brother,” the remarks hold good which 
were made upon ver. 10. The universal ads of itself shows 
that St John does not speak merely of members of the Christian 
Church alone, but generally of all who hate their fellow-men. 

The second member of the statement runs, “ And ye know 
that no murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” Diister- 
dieck is altogether wrong when he explains the declaration, ov« 
éyer Conv aiwviov év avT@ wévovcar, as “in its essential meaning 
perfectly corresponding with the péver év TS Cavdta,” as he was 
also wrong in making this last equivalent to “he is still as yet 
in death.” In this way we may make everything mean every- 
thing, and impose almost anything upon the meaning of St 
John. The Apostle rather intensifies, as we have already seen, 
the declaration, “ He abideth in death,” into the much more 
penetrating, “ He hath not eternal life in himself as abiding.” 
In appearance, this says less; in reality, it says much more. 
In appearance, the utmost is the denial that an avOpwroKroves 
has eternal life abiding in him, while it is admitted that he may 
have it in him (in a certain sense) temporarily." In reality, it 
is said most strongly and emphatically that a murderer, even 
admitting him to have wv af@viov in himself, yet will and must 
fall again from this fo7 into the @avatos.—St John designedly 
writes wiv aiéviov without the article, because he (in harmony 
with ver. 9) cannot attribute “the eternal life,” even temporarily, 
to one who is not, in the sense of ver. 9, an actual child of God. 
But such a man might have “eternal life’ —that is, the powers 
of the world to come (compare Heb. vi. 4)—within him. 

By oiéare 67e St John exhibits that which was said in the 
second member of the verse as a truth well known to all his 
readers. It has been asked, how it had become so well known 
to them. Grotius and Liicke thought that they received it 
from the Mosaic law, which affixed the punishment of death 
to murder: “ For if the law of Moses could not tolerate such a 


1 Obviously only may have, not have. That ra¢ cvéowroxrdves has 
eternal life temporarily in him, St John could not reasonably say, and he 
does not say it. Logic teaches us that the negation of one thing does not 
involve any positive assertion of another. If, for example, I say that no 
murderer can have a happy future, I do not thereby assert that every 
murderer has had a happy past and present. But +és od is logically equi- 
valent to ovdess. 
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man in terrestrial society, how much less would Christ tolerate 
him in the heavenly city!” (Grotius.) But, according to Matt. 
xxl. 381, Luke v. 31, this “for if—how much less” appears to 
be unjustifiable ; and the question as to whom the Lord tole- 
rates, and whom not, in His heavenly societus, is regulated not 
according to the Law, but by an altogether different principle. 
Still more inappropriate, if possible, is Liicke’s reference. to 
certain ordinances of ecclesiastical discipline that must have 
excluded murderers from the Christian community, —which, in 
the face of Luke xxiii. 43, is a bold assertion and argument. 
The Apostle does not appeal to any individual isolated teachings 
or ordinances, but to that which the conscience and Christian 
consciousness affirms to every living Christian as a self-evident 
truth. If death as such is the absolute opposite of the Gw7, it 
is evident of itself that the disposition which would diffuse death 
around—the mind of the yu) aya7dav, which, according to John 
viii. 44 and the twelfth verse of this chapter, is that of the 
Tovnpos or 61é80r05—cannot be reconciled in thought with the 
év Th Sw eivat. Either that temper of mind must end in a 
true and thorough conversion, or the rudiments of a «7 which 
might have been present come to theirend. Life and death, life 
and murder, cannot abidingly be reconciled in the same heart. 
After this exposition, it is scarcely necessary to obviate the 
misunderstanding that whosoever has actually committed murder 
can never more be converted and attain to eternal life (against 
which Luke xxiii. 43 also speaks). It is plainly evident, from 
the first half of the verse, that it is not the external act of murder 
which St John describes by the word dvOpwzroxrévos, but the 
spirit and temper of not-loving, the condition of heart which 
hates. He who fosters this disposition is not yet in the Gw7 ; 
he abideth also (obviously as long as he nourishes it) in death, 
and falls again from the possible beginnings of a new heavenly 
life (that is, then, when he does not put an end to this disposi- 
tion by earnest repentance, before it is too late). The notion 
that no man who had ever nourished this spirit of not-loving in 
his heart could ever be converted, most certainly St John does 
not mean to inculcate. For that would be to assert that no 
natural man could ever be converted ; since all natural men as 
such are the children of the world, and bear in themselves that 
mind as their natural inborn cxotia. ' 
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Ver. 16. The turn of the thought introduced at the end of 
ver. 15 leads from the exhortation, that we bear the hatred of 
the world confidently and joyfully, to the exhortation that we 
should repay it, not with hatred, but with love. “Ev tovr@ 
eyvoxkapev THY ayaTny, bTL exeivos bTEP Huav THY Yruyhy avTod 
€Onxev. 

Thy Wuynv tePévae occurs again only in John x. 11 and 15 
and 17, xiii. 37, xv. 13. In John xi. 17, 18 it stands in opposi- 
tion to the 7ddw AapBavev, and hence must indicate no other 
than the actual giving up of life—death itself. In the remain- 
ing passages the signification “ venture life” would be suitable. 
Now, although this phraseology does in its meaning go beyond 
the Hebrew 1522 1w5) Dw, yet it seems rather to have been de- 
rived from that Hebrew phrase, or at least from some reference 
to it, than to be illustrated by the Latin, where ponere is used for 
deponere, and where vitam ponere (Cic. ad Fam. 9, 24) occurs. 
Even the ré@nou Ta (warva, John xiii. 4, offers no analogy, since 
by the t.@évae there is simply expressed the “laying down,” not 
the (essentially identical in meaning) “putting off.” We as- 
sume that tiOévae tiv ~Wvynv had originally the meaning of ow 
1BI2 w|I, “to pledge or offer the soul,” and was then afterwards 
used in the intenser sense of “ sacrificing the life.” As it 
respects the construction, an ovcav must be supplied to the év 
tovT@. ‘This last cannot possibly depend upon éyvaxapev— 
“ By this we have known or perceived love, that He”—for what 
would be the meaning of such a thought? Some explain it 
thus: We have known the love of Christ by this, that He gave 
His life for us; that is, by this, that He gave His life for us, 
we have known that He loveth us. But it is not true that St 
John, with the other disciples, perceived first by His dying that 
Christ loved them (compare, on the contrary, John xiii. 1) ; 
and, moreover, we cannot see what purpose would be served in 
this context by answering the question in what the disciples of 
Jesus had perceived love. Others (Luther, Bengel, etc.) ex- 
plain: “ By this, that He gave His life for us, we have first 
come to know what love is in its inmost nature, or what true 
love is.” This is more tolerable and appropriate, but in such a 
form too modern. “ What love in itself essentially is,” could 
hardly be expressed by tiv ayarnv. In the words giv aydarny 
eyvaxapev the object does not appear as a problem, but as some- 
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thing known. lence it is most natural to construe: “ We have 
known love as that which consists in this, that He gave up His 
life for us.” ’Ev rovr@ forms the predicative idea to tiv ayamny, 
and 67s depends upon év rovT@. It is true that classical Greek 
would have required this to be év TovTw odcav; but similarly 
classical Greek would have required in John iii. 25, wera “Iov- 
daiov Tuvos. It is entirely in conformity with St John’s style 
that he writes év tovr@, as if it belonged to éyvdxapev, while 
he thinks of it as the predicate to dydmarnv.—Thus viewed, the 
thought now assumes its clear antithesis to ver. 15. It is not 
wherein we (subjectively) have perceived love, but in what 
(objectively) the nature of love consists, that St John purposed 
to say. The éyvodxaper, therefore, is just as introductory and 
subordinate as the o/éapev in ver. 15.—Hatred in its inmost 
essence is killing, or a negation of another’s life; love in its 
inmost essence is the voluntary sacrifice of one’s own life. And, 
in fact, this love exists not merely in abstracto as an ideal re- 
quirement or object of contemplation, but it exists in concrete 
reality. He who is light and life is love; in the death of Christ 
that nature of love became a concrete act. As hatred became 
a concrete act in Cain, who took his brother’s life; so love be- 
came a concrete act in Christ, who laid down His life for us. 
But from the knowledge and perception that love consists 
év TovT@, that Christ gave up His life for us, the cthical demand 
follows at once, that we—we who, according to ver. 11, etc., 
are under an internal obligation to exercise the ayam7j—“ are 
bound, like Him, to lay down our lives also for the brethren.” 
Here it is as clear as the light of day that the idea of aderdés 
is not to be restricted to the idea of our brethren in salvation, 
our brethren in regeneration. The requirement, that we should 
be ready to lay down our life for our brethren in Christ, would 
point to but a wretched counterpart of the self-sacriticing love 
which Christ has shown to us. Christ died for us when we 
were yet enemies (Rom. v. 10), and only through His death 
have we become the sons of God. The Apostle Paul represented 
himself as having entirely to fill up ra totepjyata Tov OdAbewv 
tov Xpiotov for the salvation of the sinful world yet to be 
saved. And can we suppose the Apostle John to restrict the 
obligation gf loving surrender of life to the relation of the re- 
generate among themselves? No, aderdés is used in the same 
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broad sense as in vers. 10, 13, 14, 15, and designates the relation 
of man to man. We ought to behold’in every fellow-sinner a 
brother to be saved. As far as the propitiatory virtue of the 
death of Christ extends, extends the obligation of this brotherly- 
love: its limit is not the fellow-regenerate, but the fellow-re- 
deemed, among men; that is, it stretches to the whole human 
family. For the world, for the world under the slavery of the 
oxotia and hating Himself, Christ laid down His life; and we 
therefore are bound, after Christ’s example, and in His spirit, 
to love, with a love which would sacrifice life for those who hate 
us, the world which hateth both Him and ourselves (ver. 13). 
This, and nothing less than this, is the vast meaning of our 
verse. Every other view destroys the parallel between what 
Christ has done and what we must do. 

And thus we have ample confirmation that it is not the general 
and vague notion of brotherly-love which St John treats of in 
this section, but the relation of the “sons of God” to those who 
are not “sons of God.” They have the enmity of the world to 
endure ; they must bear that enmity with confident joy, and 
recompense it by love which shrinks not from the sacrifice of 
life. 

It is manifest how important ver. 16 was in those times of 
persecution, and in all similar times. The death of confessors 
is not only an act of faith and persevering profession, but 
equally an act of love. The martyr sacrifices his life willingly 
and cheerfully, knowing that from the seedtime of blood the 
harvest of the world’s salvation grows. 


Ver. 17. Thus in the surrender of His own life for the 
salvation of the world consists the essence of ayam7; but, he 
who should be deluded, in the contemplation of this highest and 
sublimest exhibition of love, into the imagination that love can 
show itself only in great actions and great sacrifices, and not in 
the most trifling matters of life, would altogether mistake the 
nature of trwe love. Such a love as would demonstrate itself 
only in great and heroical deeds, would be a proud love, and 
therefore no love at all. And it is in times of persecution and 
martyrdom that this dangerous error is imminent. Hence, St 
John appends to what had just been said in the previous verse, 
a warning, and in doing so uses the 6é. What had been said 
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appears now to have relatively the force of a wév: true, that 
the nature of love consists in this great sacrifice; but, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him who thinks he may omit the 
lesser duty of love ? 

The lesser matter which love must by no means omit, con- 
sists in the communication of earthly bread and the necessities 
of life. The greater matter consisted in this, that the children 
of God, having (according to vers. 14, 15) eternal life dwelling 
in them, seek to lead those-who are still in death to the pos- 
session of the life—seek to communicate to them the “ eternal 
life,’ and that (ver. 16), according to Christ’s example, by the 
sacrifice of their own (earthly-bodily) life. The opposite to this 
heavenly-eternal possession of the fw) aidvios is now represented 
as the Bios tod Kocpov. Zon is the life as an internal principle, 
as the sovereign power or energy ; Gw7 designates that dominant 
central-monad which rules, assimilates, reproduces the material 
elements: thus it is life as viewed in its sovereign ascendency 
and supremacy over macrocosmical matter, life as an internal 
principle and developed from itself. Hence this definition 7 
fo, in its highest and fullest sense, applies only to the Aoyos 
tod Oecod as the source of all life (John i. 3, 4, compare John 
v. 26), and only in a derived and relative sense to those who 
partake of life from Christ. Béos, on the other hand, is the 
organic bodily life in its conditionality, the life of the body as 
a finite and transitory state; hence the continuance of life as 
limitedly conceived. Then, in its derived meaning, it is what 
belongs to the prolonging of that life as dependent on external 
things, on nourishment. (Sept. Prov. xxxi. 3, 14; Cant. viii. 
7; Mark xi. 44; Luke vil. 43, xv. 12, 30, xxi. 4; compare 
above on ch. ii. 16.) The Gw7 in that higher sense, the fo7 
aiwvios, the Christian has in common with Christ, and from 
Christ: the Bios he has in common with the xocpos, and from 
the xocpos; hence St John calls it Bios tod Kocpov (Les biens 
de ce monde. Beza). Accordingly, it is self-evident that the 
Genitive tod xoouod defines the @ios, not as sinful, but only as 
secular, earthly, and, in comparision with the 7) aiwvos, 
worthless.— And secth his brother in need. Ocewpeiv signifies 
here, as everywhere, not the mere involuntary seeing, conspicere, 
in which the eye is merely passive, but the active beholding, or 
looking at. It is he who can see before him his brother (adergov) 
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as one who suffers distress, needy (xpela, as in Eph. iv. 28; 
Mark ii. 25, and elsewhere), and yet close his heart against 
him. Knrelon ta oddyxva abtovd an’ avtod: omdadyyva, in the 
Old-Testament meaning (o%9mM), is equivalent to spirit or heart ; 
and hence here is the object of the «dele, which figure would 
not suit the figure of omdayyva. But we must not conceive 
the omddyyva as bearing its original meaning: it is not used 
figuratively, but as a metonymy, while «e/ew is used figura- 
tively. “To shut the heart” is to prevent the impression, 
which the beholding of an object of distress produces, from 
penetrating to the heart. *Az’ avrov is pregnant in its sense : 
he closes his heart away from him; that is, so that he himself, 
as a consequence, turns away. (Compare daz’ avrov, ch. ii. 28.) 
—How dwelleth the love of God in him? ‘H ayarn tod Ocot 
stands here in a different connection from that of ch. ii. 5: it 
is not connected with rereAe(wras; in the present context the 
ayarn is spoken of as a conduct required of us. By this, there- 
fore, as also by the passage ch. iv. 20, we might be misled into 
one-sidedly understanding this ayamn tod Oecd of our love to 
God. This, however, would be incorrect. For the words, “ how 
abideth the love of God in him,” are strictly parallel with 
“ abideth in death,” ver. 14, and “ hath not eternal life abiding 
in him,” ver. 15. And, even in ver. 16 the subject was not 
merely love as a deportment which we on our part are bound 
to exhibit, but love according to its substantial being, as sub- 
stantively displayed in Christ and Christ’s act of love. And 
therefore our present words can mean no other than that this 
substance of Divine love (having its source in God) cannot re- 
main in him who does not practise love in lesser and earthly 
things. Such a man drives—that is, by the subtle pride which 
(as remarked above) is mingled with his love—the nature and 
spirit of the love of God out of himself.—The passage ch. iv. 
20 does not furnish an argument against this explanation ; 
since we have not to explain ch. ii. 17 by ch. iv., but simply to 
ask what is meant by the words themselves in ch. iii. 


CONCLUSION OF THIS Part OF THE EpIstLn, vers. 18-24. 
As St John closed the Second Part of the Epistle by directing, 
after the recapitulation addressed to the travd/a (ch. ii. 26, 27), 
his final words to all his readers (vers. 28, 29), so now he ends 
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our Third Part with a concluding address, which begins (after 
the analogy of ch. ii. 28) with texvia. 

In ver. 18 he exhibits most prominently the exhortation 
which is the very essence of what has preceded (just as in ch. 
il. 28 the analogous exhortation, “ Abide in Him”). In ver. 19 
he then recapitulates the general motive, which had been urged 
from ver. 7 onwards, that we possess in our conduct, as pleasing 
God, the mark that we are of the truth. And it is obvious that 
these words, as connected with what had been said from yer. 11 
to ver. 17, describe the conduct which pleases God as dyamdv, — 
the manifestation of love.-—From the close of the nineteenth 
verse to the twenty-second, this motive and reason is developed 
in its negative and in its positive side; and then in the close of 
ver. 22 the ayamay is extended (with a recapitulating return 
to the thought of ver. 4 seq., and ver. 7 seq.) to the typety Tas 
evroAds. Finally, in vers. 23, 24 these previous considerations 
are in such a manner summed up in one as to present (after 
the analogy of ch. ii. 29) the germ-thought of the subsequent 
Fourth Part. 


Ver. 18. The exhortation runs: pa) ayaT@pev AOyo pndé 
TH YAooon, AAW’ év Epyw kal adnGeia. The correctness of this 
reading, as attested by all the old codices, stands unquestion- 
ably firm against the Rec., which omits the 77 before yAooon, 
and év before épy@. The pension from the mere Dative X\oyo 
and 77 yAeooy to év with the Dative is thought by Liicke and 
others to be appropriate, inasmuch as the Datives describe the 
instruments by which the love produces its effect, while év, on 
the other hand, introduces the elements in which the love moves. 
But this is contradicted by the fact that the two clauses are 
opposed to each other antithetically. Can we suppose St John 
to have meant to say, “ Let us not approve the energy of our 
love with the instruments of word and tongue, but let our love 
move in the elements of deed and truth?” This would’ be a 
marvellous antithesis! De Wette perceived more correctly that 
the év with the Dative is here equivalent to the simple Dative by 
itself. It is well known that St John often uses the év in the 
Hebraizing sense of 2 instrumentale (most strikingly in Rev. 
xill. 10); and thus we have here nothing more than the Apostle’ s 
not unusual sinking down from the pure Greek into a Hebraiz- 
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ing phraseology.— Adyos forms the antithesis to épyov, and, ac- 
cordingly, signifies the mere word. I’A\éoca enters in as an 
intensification. A man may love with words (without deeds), 
yet in such wise that the words are true and sincere; much 
worse is it, when the mere tongue chatters without the heart, 
and when, therefore, the very words are not sincerely meant. 
To this d\7@eca forms the antithesis. 


Ver. 19. The first member of the verse, “ Hereby we know 
that we are of the truth,” is easily understood. It is essentially 
the same thought which we have seen in ver. 14, viz., that love 
is the distinguishing mark of a state of grace. But here the 
state of grace, that is, the ée Oeod eivas (comp. ver. 9), is not 
viewed, as in ver. 14, according to the category of life and 
death, but according to that of ad7Geva and >eddos, truth and 
lie (comp. ch. ii. 21); partly, because in ver. 18 the dArjOeva 
had just been opposed to the mere yAdooa, and partly because 
the Apostle has it already in his mind to return back, in the 
following Part, to the category of the ad7Oea, and the opposi- 
tion between it and the Gnostic lie. I'vwodpela is the reading 
of A.B.C. against the Rec. yuvdaoxowev (which seems to have 
sprung from the notion of conforming the passage with ver. 24, 
ch. ii. 3 and 5, iv. 2 and 13, v. 5). The Future was not occa- 
sioned (as Huther thinks) by “ the cohortative form of thought,” 
as if we must supply, “ If we observe this injunction, we shall 
thereby be able to know;” it simply serves to exhibit the 
declaration as a universally applicable rule. If ywookopuer 
stood in the text, the ayawav would then appear to be taken for 
granted as etl present: “ Her eby — by the love which we 
are now enabled to exercise—we know ;” it would be an infer- 
ence drawn from the abiding continuance of something in the 
life. But, it seems the Apostle’s purpose not to do that, but to 
lay down a general rule applicable to all cases. "Ev rovre, scil. 
TO ayarvav, yvwooueba, by our life we shall be able to know; 
the presence or the absence of the love will be ever and in all 
eases the distinguishing mark or test to ourselves, whether or 
not we be of the truth. That the words év Todt in this passage 
look backwards, is plain at the first glance, and is now pretty 
generally admitted ; that they cannot refer forward to ver. 20 
(as if one of the two érz, or both of them, depended upon the 
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év TovT@), will be very plain from a closer consideration of what 
follows. 


Vers. 19, 20, may be regarded as a difficult passage, inas- 
much as expositors have always been. widely at variance, both 
in their views of the whole and in their interpretation of the 
individual words, both as to the general meaning and the con- 
struction of the sentences. The points in question are these: 
(1) Whether cai éumpocGev airod begins a new and indepen- 
dent clause, so that the Future vreécoper is co-ordinated with the 
Future yvaooueba, or whether retcoper, like écpév, still depends 
upon étv; and, in the former case, whether év tovT@ is to be 
referred merely to yywooue@a, or also to wefcopev. (2) Whether 
meiVew means to convince, and has an object following; or, 
whether it means to persuade, “to persuade into pacification,” 
and stands absolutely. (8) Whether orc is generally a particle, 
and then also édy a conditional particle, the second érv being a 
resumption (epanalepsis) of the first ; or whether édv stands for 
av, and 6,rs must be read, in the sense of quodcunque. (4) 
Whether God is called pe/fov because He is more merciful than 
our heart, or because He is more rigorous in His judgment upon 
us. (5) Whether, in ver. 21, by means of the words éay 7 xapdia, 
K.T.X., a Second supposition is introduced in opposition to that 
contained in ver. 20; or whether, rather, this éay stands in the 
sense of “if then now,” and introduces a deduction from what 
is said in ver. 20. 

Before these questions can be thoroughly examined and 
receive their answer, it is of great importance to settle the right 
reading. At the close of ver. 19 we must read the singular rip 
kapdiav, with A. and B. (and Lachmann), against C., Vulg., 
and Rec.; since the authority of A. and B. is here perfectly 
decisive.’ Manifestly, the plural was introduced here as a cor- 
rection, the singular by the side of 7juey not seeming correct.— 
In ver. 20 érz is omitted before peifov in Cod. A.; but it is 
vouched for by B. and C. The omission is easily accounted for : 
the recurrence of dru after so short an intervening clause might 
appear to be superfluous. We have further to remark, that in 
ver. 22 éay is sufficiently authenticated by B. and C., in opposi- 
tion to the av of A. 

1 Tn Cod. A. a later hand has inserted the plural. 
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And now we may simplify the investigation by removing 
out of the way certain interpretations which are generally 
acknowledged to be wrong. It is clear, at the outset, that 
meicomev does not, like éopév, depend upon étz, but that it is 
independent and co-ordinate with the yywodue@a. The only 
question that remains is, whether the €v tovrq still throws its 
influence upon the weicopev, or whether Kai éwrpocbev begins 
a perfectly independent reflection. Secondly, it may be regarded 
as settled that ore before édy cannot mean “ for; 1, because in 
that case the following 67c would be without an explanation, 
since only “ that,’ and not “for,” can be epanalectically re- 
peated; and 2, because in that case there would be lacking 
some apodosis to éav.' Thirdly, it may be considered as a settled 
point that we have no right arbitrarily to correct the last 6é7¢ 
(with Stephanus) into étv, or the 67u édv (with Andrei) into éte 
dy or oray ; as also, that the latter 67. must not be taken (Beza) 
in the sense of dyAovors, or (Calvin) in that of certe. 

We begin then our investigation by a glance at ver. 21; 
that is, by giving its answer to the fifth of the questions men- 
tioned above: it will be seen that this question is in reality in- 
dependent, and may be decided with confidence, furnishing at 
the same time a firm basis for the explanation of ver. 20. 
Huther, like many other expositors, discerns in ver. 20 the 
reflection that, if or however much our heart may accuse us, we 
may pacify our heart on the ground that God is greater—to 
wit, greater in forgiveness and in grace—than our heart. For 
the present, we leave out of the question the correctness of the 
interpretation which, in view of ver. 20, leads to this result. 
The main point which concerns us now is only this, that 
Huther regards ver. 21 as a deduction from the premises laid 
down in ver. 20. It is not that to the one supposition, “ that 
our heart condemn us,” the other, “ that it do not condemn 
us,” is opposed ; but the sense in his view is this: “ If then, in 
consequence of that ved@ew, that purification obtained, our 
heart no longer condemn us, then (what follows is a necessary 
consequence, etc.).” But this explanation is verbally and 


1 Unless we agree with De Wette to find it in xal yiwdoxes rave, 
translating x«/ by “‘also:” ‘‘ For, if our heart accuse us, because God is 
greater than our heart, He also knoweth all things.” But this will not 
commend itself by its clearness to any one. 
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grammatically untenable. Not only should we then expect 
nKéTe Kataywookn, but, further, the particle édv could not 
possibly serve to introduce an inference from a premiss actually 
presupposed as existing and real. ‘This would have required e¢ 
with the Indicative. ’*Edy expresses the exact contrary ; it 
introduces a condition, of which the future must decide whether 
it be or be not the case. "Edy does net mean, “ If then, there- 
fore ;” but, “ putting the case.” And therefore we must regard it 
as absolutely indubitable, that the words of ver. 21, éav 7) xapdia 
42) KaTayWwooKn was, are set over against the case assumed in 
ver. 20, €av Katayweoxn, as the opposite case. In ver. 20 is 
expressed what would take place on the supposition that our 
heart condemns us; in ver. 21 is expressed what would take 
place on the contrary supposition, if our heart condemned us not. 

And this leads us immediately to the decision of the third 
question. If in éav ur) kataywodoxn, ver. 21, the one supposi- 
tion is laid down, éav cataywocxy in ver. 20 must lay down the 
opposite ; that is, édy must be a conditional particle. Hooge- 
veen and Huther would read 6;7z éav in the sense of 6,7¢ adv 
(“ of whatever our heart may at amy time accuse us”); and 
Huther appeals to the fact, that many New-Testament codices 
have here and there the unclassical reading édy instead of ap, 
and that even the union of ée71s with such an éay is not with- 
out example; for Lachmann and Tischendorf read 6o7tséay in 
Gal. v. 10, and the latter #7vs édv in Acts tii. 23, and in Col. iii. 
17 the preponderance of testimony is in favour of 6,71 éav. This 
sets aside Diisterdieck’s appeal to the dictum of Hermann (ad 
Vigerum, p. 835), which applies only to classical Greek ; and, 
in fact, no one who is thoroughly acquainted with New-Testa- 
ment Greek will deny the possibility of the combination de7is 
éay (and xatayweoxew may certainly have the double Accusa- 
tive of the person and the thing, though this construction never 
occurs in the New Testament, and but seldom in profane 
writers). But inthis passage the reading 6,7 édv, as equivalent 
to 67s av, is not only very improbable (since immediately in 
ver. 22 0 éav follews), but it is rendered flatly impossible by 
the antithetical relation of the two conditional propositions, 
ver. 20 and ver. 21. 

Consequently, it is decisively settled that the latter é7¢ in 
ver. 20 can be only an epanalepsis of the preceding. 
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Now, when St John places in such sharp antithesis to each 
other the two opposite cases, 1. that of our hearts accusing us, 
and 2. that of our hearts not accusing us, we naturally and at 
once assume, after the analogy of many such examples of the 
Apostle’s habit of antithesis (ch. i. 6 and 7, 8 and 9, ii. 4 and 5, 
10 and 11, ch. iii. 8 and 4, 7 and 8), that here also he is oppos- 
ing the ungodly deportment of those who are not at all, or are 
not truly, of God, to the godly and Christian deportment of 
those who are the genuine rtéxva Ocod. That the 1 pers. pl. 
nas need not embarrass us, is plain from a glance at ch. i. 
6-10. ‘ ; 

But, in spite of this, Luther, Bengel, Morus, Spener, 
Olshausen, Diisterdieck, and others, have felt themselves under 
the necessity of regarding both sides of the matter as referring 
to one and the same class of true Christians, both of them find- 
ing their place within the limits of the same sincere Divine 
life. (The testing of this view will bring us to a decision con- 
cerning the first, second, and fourth of the five questions above- 
named.) 

Those expositors. (as also Huther, who admits generally no 
antithesis between ver. 20 and ver. 21) assume at the outset 
that €v rovtw must be referred to wefcouev,—in opposition to 
Fritzsche and others, who regard «al éumpoobev, x.7.d.. as a 
perfectly independent and new thought. That reference has 
nothing grammatically against it, but nothing positively in its 
favour. In themselves, both interpretations are conceivable : 
“ By this we shall know that we are of the truth, and (by this 
shall we) persuade or still our hearts ;” and also the other, 
“ By this shall we know, ete., and we shall persuade our heart, 
ete.’ Even Diisterdieck admits that it is the following train of 
thought which renders it necessary to refer év TovT@ also to 
melcouev. We regard this as still an open question, the deci- 
sion of which must be given by what immediately follows. 

But now we must further ask what the meaning of we(@ew 
is. Of course the word must be acknowledged to bear the two 
significations of convince and persuade. A third interpretation, 
that of stilling, pacifying, or placare, has been vindicated by 
Diisterdieck, following Luther; but it may be proved that it 
never bears this meaning: in Matt. xxviii. 14, for instance, it 
means simply no more than “ persuade,” the context showing 
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to what the Jews would persuade the Governor. So also with 
1 Sam. xxiv. 8, where the Septuagint has translated the doubt- 
ful yow, which properly means verbis lacerare, increpare, by 
évetce—not, indeed, to express the idea of pacification, but 
simply to show the result, that David had so persuaded his fol- 
lowers as that they should do his will. It is conceded also that 
the meaning is not different in Joseph., Arch. vi. 5, 6. But 
Huther, admitting that in our passage zre/@evv means of itself 
only to persuade, contends that the context requires the addi- 
tional meaning of persuading or stilling to repose. For, mwe(@ewv 
stands here in an antithetical relation to catayweoKxew. But, 
the question whether this be so or not, must be, after all, de- 
cided on other grounds. Considered in itself, one cannot see 
why zei@ev should form a contrast with cataywooxew: the 
grammatical construction does not lead that way; for, wei@ew 
is the finite verb of the governing proposition, and the words 
peiCov éotl—xal yweoke TévtTa rather would form a kind of 
antithesis to the cataywoéonev of the conditional member of 
the dependent proposition. Thus it must first be demonstrated 
that the weécoper, in the ruling proposition, is in sense related to 
the ore pelSwv, x.7.. But, far from being demonstrated, this 
relation is opposed by the whole construction. That welcopev 
was asserted absolutely and without any object, in a meaning 
which the reader only after reading the twentieth verse would 
discover, is in itself not very probable. He who read or heard 
the word zreécopev, together with the 67¢ which follows it, must 
certainly have been disposed—since wefcowev has no other 
object stated, and since it expresses, as absolutely laid down, no 
definite idea at all—to regard the clause with 67u as the object 
of the eécouev; and, accordingly, to translate oT, not by 
“ because,” but by “ that,’ taking wei@ew in the meaning of 
convince. Huther, however, declares this explanation to be 
untenable; “ for, the consciousness that God is greater than 
our heart, cannot be regarded as the result of this, that we know 
ourselves by our love to be such as are of the truth.” But who 
does not see that this supposed objection holds good only on the 
supposition that the év Tovv« is still referred to the we(comev, or 
that between the two propositions, yuwcouefa and treicopev, a 
relation of ground and consequence must be assumed? The 
former, however, is not true; for we hold it established that év 
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rov7m must be referred only to ywwoouea; and of the latter 
we find no trace in the text. Thus Huther has refuted only 
those who translate we(Oew 674 by “ convince that,” and then at 
the same time would refer év rovT@ also to mefcowev. The other 
acceptation, that év rovTw belongs only to ywwoouePa, and that 
then reife ore means “ convince that,” he leaves entirely unre- 
futed. And unrefuted it will remain. 

For, not only has vreécouev no such meaning as “ pacify ;” 
not only does the interpretation “persuade,” thus without an 
object, give no sense; not only does it require 671, «.7.X., as its 
object, and necessarily therefore bear the meaning of “ con- 
vince ;’—but the other acceptation is also wrecked on the words 
ore pelfov, «.T.r. If, with Liicke, we take we/couer in the sense 
of pacifying, and then refer peifwv to the greater severity of 
God, the following ideas rise: “ By our love we know that we 
are of the truth, and by this we can pacify our heart, because, 
if our heart should accuse us (that is, of the want of love), then 
God is a still greater Judge than our heart, that is, an omni- 
scient Judge (and therefore would still more condemn us).” 
But in what logical relation would this “because” stand to that 
which it is supposed to establish? From the fact, that if our 
own heart condemn us, the Omniscient would all the more 
condemn us, it cannot in fact follow that the consciousness of 
practising love it is which serves to pacify our heart. The 
matter of the clause with 67 would stand to the év rovT@ Teico- 
ev, at furthest, in the relation of an explanatory confirmation, 
not in that of a causal nexus; and ought, therefore, to be con- 
nected at least with yap, but not with the paratactic dru, “for,” 
certainly not with the syntactic 671, “ because.” 

Hence other expositors, who connect 7re(copev with év TovTe, 
and take it in the sense of “ pacify,” have consistently sought 
to establish for the words éti pelfwv, x.7.d., also another and 
perfectly opposite meaning. God is called peifwv, inasmuch as 
His forgiving grace is exalted above the fear of our self-con- 
demning heart, and inasmuch as with Him there is the possibility 
of absolving us, even when to ws there is no possibility of ab- 
solving ourselves. Nésselt has very ingeniously placed this in 
connection with the dyamav Tov adedpov. 

By this, that we practise love, we know that we are of the 
truth ; by this we can pacify ourselves, and that on this ground, 
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because if our heart (loving our neighbour, and consequently 
forgiving his trespasses) should accuse ourselves of any fault, 
God is still greater than our heart,—that is, will much more 
certainly forgive our sin than we could ever forgive our neigh- 
bour’s sin. But however ingenious this may sound, the words 
of our passage cannot be made conformable to such an inter- 
pretation. The strength of such an interpretation is in what 
must be supplied. The element of the forgiveness of our neigh- 
bour, which of course is, in the nature of the case, contained in 
brotherly-love, had not been expressed in any form in the con- 
text: the idea of forgiveness must be forced upon the text, and 
that twice, first with regard to ourselves, and then afterwards 
with regard to God. If St John had had this idea in his mind, 
he would have written thus: 6t1, e¢ mweis TO AdEAPO aieuev 
TA TAPATTOMATA avTOV, TOT paAdoV 0 Ocds adyjoer huiv TA 
TapaTTopata nov. But the main objection to this and every 
similar interpretation lies in the words kcal ywooKxe wavta. It 
is hard to see what the omniscience of God would have to do 
with the tireprepicoevew of His grace. It must then be as- 
sumed that God, as knowing all things, might discover some 
excellencies in us which were concealed from our own modesty, 
and on account of those latent virtues would forgive our sin! 
Or, that He were better acquainted with our weakness than 
ourselves are, and therefore would not so severely reckon with 
our guilt (as if we were not of ourselves only too much inclined 
to excuse ourselves on these and other grounds!). We need 
not stay to demonstrate that both these acceptations are flatly 
opposed to scriptural teaching; that God does not forgive our 
sin because of our excellencies, or excuse it because of our 
weakness. The omniscience of God can therefore be no reason 
why He should be supposed to judge us more gently than we 
judge ourselves. But since the “knowing all things” is laid 
down in strictest connection with “is greater,” the latter cannot 
intend the greater mildness of God." 

But neither can it signify this, viewed in itself. When God 
is called “ greater,” in comparison with our self-accusing heart, 
the heart which accuses us is called “less.” This notion of 

1 Huther substitutes for ‘‘ mildness” the vague idea of ‘‘ glory ;” but this 


is only disguising the matter. For this also really refers ‘‘ is greater” to 
‘‘ forgiving love.” 
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littleness cannot here be meant in any laudatory sense, since in 
that case some kind of disparagement would fall upon God's 
being greater. But it is manifest that our heart can be opposed 
to the “ greater” God only in the sense either of positive blame, 
or at least of deficiency. But, according to this explanation, 
our heart can be the less, only as far as it accuses us. But it is 
quite incomprehensible how the self-accusation and self-con- 
demnation could be represented as a defect, where there is no 
guilt. If indeed the thing intended were, that our heart in 
littleness of faith failed to apprehend aright the consolation of 
the forgiveness of sins, the matter would be quite different. In 
that sense, it might be said that God is greater than our heart ; 
that is, that the superabundance of His grace covers the de- 
ficiency of our faith. But it is an exegetical violence to sub- 
stitute this idea for the plain words, cataywooKkn jas. We 
have not in the text of vers. 20 and 21 the antithesis between 
timorous littleness of faith and its joyful confidence, as if in 
both cases the heart were conscious of guilt,—in the one, how- 
ever, appropriating forgiveness, and in the other not venturing 
to do so; but we have in ver. 20 the supposition that our heart 
condemns us, and in ver, 21 the supposition that our heart does 
not condemn us. This self-accusation of the heart can in no 
case be put to the account of its being little or less ; any more 
than #he forgiving fulness of God’s grace can have its ground 
in the fact of His “ knowing all things.” 

Thus we think we have shown that this entire view is at all 
points untenable; and shall now go on to set over against it 
that interpretation which alone we regard as correct and capable 
of perfect vindication. 

After what has been already said, it must be assumed that 
the particle édv, in the words 6ére éav, is a conditional particle ; 
that the two clauses, ver. 20, éav xataywookn, K.T.r., and, 
ver. 31, éav ur) Katayweckn, serve the purpose of setting over 
against each other two opposite suppositions; that 7e(copev 
means “to convince ;” and that é7c introduces, with the signi- 
fication “that,” the objective proposition belonging to we(coper. 
—By no means, therefore, can we lower the reference of ev 
TovT@ down to the wefcowev; first, because this could be done 
only by means of a zeugma, for the assumption of which there 
is no occasion here; and, secondly, because, as we have already 
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seen, a very inapposite thought would arise out of it. We 
regard, therefore, xal EumpooGev as the beginning of a new and 
perfectly independent clause. 

St John has already said, in the preceding words, that we 
may always discern by our “loving” or “not loving” whether 
we are or are not of the truth. He now passes over to another 
and new reflection. “And before Him—™5?, before God’s 
face—shall we convince our hearts of this, that if our heart 
already condemns us, God is greater and knoweth all things.” 
How far and in what sense God is greater, the words “and 
knoweth all things” declare. He penetrates by His knowledge 
all things. Now, if our heart, so inclined to self-deception and 
self-vindication (and therefore “ little”), accuses us (that is, of 
not exercising love), God, the Omniscient, is greater than our 
heart; and we can therefore all the less stand before Him, all 
the less have the wappnoia. If we take peifwv in this sense 
(with Bullinger, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, a Lapide, Liicke, 
Neander, and many others), then the words “is greater,” etc., 
form the purest, sharpest antithesis to the words “have con- 
fidence towards God,” ver. 21, and all the details become per- 
fectly clear. Then it becomes perfectly intelligible why St 
John writes éumpocGev adtod tetcouev. “ And before God’s 
face shall we convince ourselves,” he says, in order by anticipa- 
tion to remind us that we have not to do with ourselves angl our 
own hearts alone, but that we stand before the all-searching 
eye of God; and, therefore, that it is not left to our own option 
whether we will or will not believe what is stated in the propo- 
sition with 67. And certainly the gupocfev aitod must not 
be referred forward to the distant judgment—“ when we one 
day stand before Him in judgment, we shall,” ete. Ile/copev 
Thy Kapdiav Hoy is not a simple paraphrase for meicopev judas 
avtovs: St John intends to lay the emphasis upon this, that 
the question is not of a mere conviction of the understanding, 
but that our heart, spirit, and conscience must be convinced of 
the truth that we can less escape God than we can ourselves. 
He uses the Future here, not to express by it a rule holding 
good for all supposed cases, but in order simply to express his 
own expectation of the truth of what is said. We cannot, in 
fact, see what form other than the Future he could have used 
here. An Imperative would have been too absolute; an in- 
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sinuating Conjunctive, as a mere friendly injunction or chal- 
lenge (“Let us, however, be convinced”), would have been 
insipid. He would neither command nor entreat: he would 
exhibit it as something which he decidedly expects, and which 
so necessarily and inevitably follows from the nature of the 
case itself, that he may expect it; therefore this precise and 
definite “before God’s presence will we convince our hearts, 
that,” etc. The words éav xataywodoxn, «.T.r., derive their 
fixed definiteness from the context. The question, whether we 
practise an active love or not, had preceded: in regard to this 
matter, our hearts can either accuse or acquit us. God is called 
“oreater,” as has been said, because He cannot be deceived ; 
on the contrary, our hearts are “less,” because we may suppose 
them liable to self-deception. 

The whole thought, consequently, is closely bound up with 
the proposition laid down in the beginning of ver. 19. In the 
words év TovT» yvwoduela there was contained implicitly a 
challenge to self-examination. And the two opposite supposi- 
tions which are evolved by such a self-examination are more 
expressly referred to and described in vers. 20, 21. Of this we 
must be convinced in our heart and conscience, before God’s 
presence, that, if the former of these suppositions be the true 
one with regard to us—if our own hearts condemn us in self- 
examination—assuredly we can stand before God with still less 
confidence than before our own hearts. That is, we shall then 
subjectively be able to attain to no mappnala, and objectively 
shall not be acknowledged by Him as réxva, or as €« Tis ady- 
Geias dvtes. For how could He, who knoweth all things, ac- 
knowledge us “to be of Him,” when our own hearts convict us 
of a lie? | 





The second supposed case is unfolded in vers. 21, 22. 
What St John had to say touching the former part of the 
alternative he had introduced by the solemn appeal, “ Before 
God’s face shall we convince our heart, that;” but now he 
introduces what he has to say touching the second case by the 
graciously-confident address, “ Beloved” (as in ch. ii. 7, ill. 2). 
He now takes for granted the existence of such a condition of 
things in regard to his readers; therefore he names them “ his 
beloved,’—as they would present themselves to his mind, on 
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the latter part of the alternative-—upon whom his glance may 
rest for a time with joyful love. 

The conditional clause éav, x.7.r., has already received its 
explanation. When the case occurs, that our heart sustains 
the application of the test prescribed in ver. 19, and does not 
accuse us, we discern that we “are of the truth,” and “of 
God,” and “children of God.” This again resolves itself into 
a twofold consequence. First, wappynoiav éyopev pds Tov Ocov 
(Cod. B. reads éyes instead of €youev, which is without any 
critical significance). Those who translate we(copuev by “pacify” 
are now at great pains to establish a distinction between 7retcopev 
and trappyclav éyouev. To us the rappnoiay éyouev seems to 
form the pure and simple antithesis to the idea contained in 
é7t peifwv, x.7.r. We discern ourselves to be God’s children ; 
and therefore have that joy and confidence in our hearts which 
the children feel towards their father. The second point is cat 
O €ay aiTamev, AawBdvowev Tap avtob—the answer to prayer, 
of which the child of God (according to John xv. 7, etc.) may 
be fully assured. It is obvious, however, that here the child of 
God is supposed to pray as such—that is, “in the name of 
Jesus.” And this includes everything: he asks in the spirit of 
Jesus, according to the pattern cf our Lord’s Prayer, in which 
there is one petition for daily bread, and all the rest supplicate 
heavenly blessings,—none being put up for earthly honour, or 
things too high for us; moreover, he asks in humility like that 
of which Jesus gave us an example in Gethsemane, in suppli- 
cation far removed from the carnal presumption which would 
intrude into the secrets of the Divine government, and dictate 
what only the providence of the Almighty and All-wise can 
determine for the world’s good and the good of each. But 
within these limits there is boundless room for the exercise of 
confidence in prayer; within these limits, even particular re- 
quests are permissible, and special petitions are granted, as the 
experience of every devout Christian can confirm by many 
examples. 

The clause 67e tas évToAds adtod Tnpodmer, Kal TA apecTa 


1 As it regards the reading, the first yay is wanting in A., the second 
is wanting in C., and in B. both are wanting. Probably both are genuine 
—the one or the other having been omitted simply for the sake of the 
sound. 
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€voTriov avTov Trotodmev, does not give the reason why God can 
hear our prayers, for then it must have been said, 67 Ta adr@ 
apeata aitoduev); nor does it belong only to the second clause, 
Kal 0 éav, x.7.r., as if it specified the reason why God may 
grant our petitions (on account of our obedience) ; but it be- 
longs to the whole sentence. We must not translate the 671 
by “ because,” but rather by “ for.” We have confidence, and 
find hearing for our prayers ; for we keep His commandments, 
and thereby approve ourselves to be His children. That this 
mediating thought must be supplied, and that our prayers must 
not be interpreted as causa meritoria, has been observed by most 
expositors. This is rendered indubitable by the previous chain 
of thought (comp. vers. 9, 14, 19); and the words in question 
are nothing but a recapitulation of that which had been more 
freely expanded above.'' In fact, what had been expressed by 
“if our heart condemn us not” is now resolved into positive 
elements by the clause with 671; and, indeed, in such a way as 
to refer the thought not to brotherly-love alone, but to the more 
general scope of the seventh verse. The antithesis of the rovety 
TH avopiay, ver. 4, and the crosety THY Stxatoctvny, ver. 7, con- 
sists in the keeping of the commandments of God, and conse- 
quently in the doing what is in accordance with the Divine will 
and well-pleasing to the Divine Being. 


Vers. 23, 24. But froin this most general statement and 
view St John once more returns—again recapitulating — back 
to the specific mention of the @yamn. But he inserts here an 
intermediate thought which had not occurred in the Third Part. 
“ And this is His commandment, that we believe in the name 
of His Son Jesus Christ, and love one another.” First and 
foremost, St John sums up the multitude of the évtoXa/ in the 
unity of the one €vtod7. Of the legalist character stamped upon 
the Romish theology and Church he knows nothing. Even the 
“ believing in Christ” and “ loving one another” are not to him 
two commandments, but only one; because, where there is 
genuine and living faith there must be also love, as certainly as 
with the sun there must be light. God does not give us a 





1 It is obviously erroneous to separate, as the Romish expositors do, the 
dpeora rosciv from the rapsiv ras évroAxs, understanding the former of the 
consilia evangelica. 
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multitude of injunctions; but this one thing is His will, that 
we believe in Christ, and consequently love one another. It is 
by express design that St John here comprehends all piety in 
faith; that no man may pervert or misunderstand what he had 
said in ch. iii. But, at the same time, this mention of wiotis 
gives expression to a thought which paves the way for the next 
division of the Epistle. For he has it in view to return back 
once more to the contrast between the faith in Christ and the 
Gnostic false doctrine. Here he writes muctevew TO dvopuate ; 
elsewhere (ch. v. 13; John i. 12, ii. 23, iii. 18) es TO dvopa. 
Diisterdieck thinks that the eds specifies the name of Jesus 
simply as the object of the faith, while the Dative case specifies 
the Person Himself with whom faith brings us into relation. 
But the converse is nearer the truth. ITIvorevew eis Te means 
to repose confidence in anything ; uatevew Tivi, to repose faith 
in an assurance. Hence, the construction with the Dative gives 
prominence rather to the theoretical aspect, the construction 
with eds rather to the experimental aspect, of faith. 

The 24th verse is so entirely a recapitulation, that it needs 
no further explanation. Once more St John lays down the pro- 
position: he that keepeth His commandments, dwelleth in God 
and Grod in him (comp. ch. ii. 24, John xv. 4, etc.) ; once more 
he adds the more definite intimation, that the keeping of the 
commandments is not the efficient cause, but the mark of the 
péverv of God in us. Only the concluding words, é« tod 
TVEVMATOS OV Hiv Edwxev, are new. As it respects their gram- 
matical arrangement and position, they form a free apposition 
to that which is contained in év Todt, so that we have to 
supply in thought ywaeckouev again ; but év Todt refers back. 
“ By this (the keeping of the commandments) we know that 
He abideth in us—by the Spirit (we know it) whom’ He hath 
given us.” (To refer év tovt@ forward to é« Tod mvevparos is 
incompatible with the distinction between éy and éx.) The 
Spirit given us by God is not specified as a second mark, simply 
distinguished from the keeping of the commandments (that 
would have required cai é« tod mvevpartos); but it is that one 
and the selfsame mark, which is here viewed and exhibited 
under another aspect. Moreover, it is self-evident, since a 


1 Qo stands here by attraction, and is not the genitivus partitivus. 
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mark is the matter in question, that the wvedya here is not the 
power within which works obedience, but that it is regarded 
as a spirit manifesting its influence before men in an external 
holy life. This is made perfectly plain by reference to ch. iv. 1. 
St John shows throughout the whole of the next section how 
the true and genuine wvedua, opposed to the false zvedua of 
gnosis, is internally one with obedience and love (and, there- 
fore, how dogmatic lie and moral error are closely connected). 
He prepares the way for this course of thought, when he 
places the possession of the true rvetua in such direct apposi- 
tion with the keeping of the évroXa/—And this gives these 
concluding words the character, as it were, of an announcement 
of anew theme. The mention of wiczvis in ver. 23 had paved 
the way for the chain of thought now commenced; and here, 
in the concluding words of ver. 4, St John makes a formal 
transition to it. And thus this verse contains (by means of the 
appositional juxtaposition of the mvedua and the type tas 
evtonds) the germ of the subjects unfolded in Part the Fourth ; 
just as ch. ii. 29 had contained the germ of that of the Third. 


PART THE FOURTH. 


THE SPIRIT FROM GOD IS A SPIRIT OF TRUTH AND OF LOVE. 
Ch. iv. 1-ch. v. 3. 


WHEN we glance over the fourth chapter as a whole, we are 
involuntarily reminded of the two concluding verses of the 
third chapter. The Apostle has mentioned two kinds of God’s 
commandment, by the fulfilment of which we may attain to 
know: whether we dwell in God, and God in us: 1, that we 
believe in the name of Jesus ; and, 2, that we love one another. 
Both these he then sums up, ver. 24, under the idea of the 
Spirit of God. 

With this “ Spirit from God” he begins at once the fourth 
chapter; that is, with the injunction to test the spirits, and to 
distinguish the Spirit of God from the spirit of wAav7j. Now 
the first mark which he sets forth (vers. 2-6) is of a dogmatic 
nature; it is the confession that Jesus is come in the flesh. 
But then, in ver. 7, he springs as it were without any mediating 
thought to the exhortation, “‘ Let us love one another,” as being 
the second sign that we are of God. These are manifestly the 
two marks which were mentioned in ch. iii. 23, and which here are 
further developed. 'The second is unfolded in vers. 7-12. And 
then, in ver. 13, there is a recapitulation: “ Hereby we know 
that we dwell in Him, and He in us, that is, by the Spirit 
which He hath given to us.” Thus here also both sides are 
viewed together, and embraced under the one uniting idea of 
the Spirit of God. 

But these are not to be externally distributed simply under 
one common head. St John will show the unity of the nature of 
the “Spirit from God,” and demonstrate how those two aspects 
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of it—sound faith and living love—are organically united in 
that one common nature, and in this sense one with each other. 
This has been already prepared for by the manner in which he 
had spoken, vers. 2-6 and vers. 7-12, of both elements; and 
now in vers. 14—16 the subject finds its full and express state- 
ment. In vers. 2-6, the coming of Jesus Christ into the flesh 
was exhibited as the object of true faith, in opposition to the 
mravy of the Gnostics. In vers. 7-12 (specially vers. 9, 10), 
the same coming of Jesus Christ into the flesh, as the act of 
Divine love which precedes our love, was exhibited as the 
ground and root of all our love. And therefore St John can 
now, vers. 14-16, define the one and undivided nature of the 
“ Spirit from God” as faith in that love of God which was mani- 
fested in the sending of His only-begotten Son, and from which 
it follows of itself that we, in order to abide in God, must abide 
tn love. 

These three explanatory groups of thoughts are now followed 
by a further and more hortatory expansion. It is now shown 
that, and in what manner, the presence of the Spirit of God 
may be known by these fundamental marks. Love is not 
simply an external mark of sonship; but it ¢s itself made per- 
fect in confidence towards God, since it has its root in the love of 
God to us (vers. 17-19) :—thus it is itself zappyofa in its own 
nature. ‘To this is attached the reflection, that he who hateth 
his brother, loveth not God. The same love which was, in its 
essence, a confidence in the previous love of God to us, assumes, 
by an internal necessity, the form of love to the brethren. 
Consequently, vers. 17-19 is parallel with the dogmatic view of 
the subject, vers. 2-6; but vers. 20, 21, with the ethical, vers. 
7-12. And thus in ch. iv. 20-v. 2, the two sides—the faith 
that Jesus is the Christ, and the love to the brethren—are ex- 
hibited in their mutual inseparable dependence and connection ; 
so that these two elements, faith and love, are shown to be, not 
only each in itself an evidence of the Spirit of God, but also 
mutually each as a mark of the other (ch. iv. 20, and v. 2). In 
ch. v. 3 a reflection is appended to this, which forms the transi- 
tion to the final main section (concerning the world-overcoming 
power of faith). 

This analysis of the scope of the section so entirely justifies 
itself (as seen by its reference to ch. iii. 23, and by the re 
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curring collocation of the two leading topics in ch. iv. 13 and 
ch. v. 1), and it is so clear that the idea of the mvedya éx 
@ecod (to which ch. iii. 24 formed the transition, which has its 
climax in ch. iv. 1, and recurs in ver. 13 as the uniting founda- 
tion of the two elements) is the predominant idea of this section, 
that it seems needless to refute the view of those who refer 
ch. iv. 1-6 to the preceding section, or of those who find here 
no organization at all, and refer back ch. iv. 1 to ch. ii. 29. 


In ver. 1 the fundamental position of the section is laid 
down in the form of an injunction: “ Try the various spirits, 
whether they be of God.’ The exhibition of the marks by 
which the “Spirit from God” may be known—the dogmatic 
confession of the coming of Jesus into the flesh, and brotherly- 
love—forms the subject of the whole section. 

On the address dyamnroi, which serves to mark either a 
main or a subordinate section (here the former), compare above 
on ch. ii. 7, ili. 2 and 21.—My ravi wvetpate rictevere. 
Here there is presupposed a multiplicity of spirits: not merely 
a duality (the Spirit of God and the spirit of the lie), but many 
various spirits under each of the two heads. ‘This is abundantly 
clear from the following words: “ Try the spirits, whether they 
be of God;” which assumes that they may be demonstrated by 
the test to be spirits in their plurality coming from God. And 
so it is exhibited in ver. 2, “ Every spirit that confesseth, etc. ;” 
where again a plurality of spirits is referred to, each of which 
confesses Jesus. Hence, many expositors (Lyra, Calvin, Beza, 
Piscator, and others) have agreed that we must understand by 
mvedua simply, and without qualification, the spirits of indi- 
vidual persons, that is, their personalities : the sense would then 
be—Prove the individual persons, the several teachers, who 
bring with them or represent any particular spirit. But we do 
not find in Holy Scripture wveduara used for the designation 
of men qua spiritual natures; nor could such a metonomy as 
would make “spirits” stand for the “bearers, or representa- 
tives, or instruments of a definite spirit,” be justified. Others, 
on the contrary (a Lapide, Zwingli, Carpzov, Episcopius), take 
mvevata conversely, in its purely objective meaning, for doc- 
trine, dogmata—which, however, is an equally indefensible in- 
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terpretation of the phraseology. Diisterdieck, however, is not 
right when he reduces the Biblical idea of the zrvedua to the 
philosophical idea of “the superhuman principle which possesses 
the man ;”* not right, even if he had spoken of a superhuman 
power or inspiration, instead of a superhuman principle. For 
this would be, among the children of the truth, no other than 
the power of God, that is, the Holy Spirit Himself; but this 
would be inconsistent with the representation of a multiplicity 
of the mvevyara. Therefore, we must agree with Huther, so 
far as he does not understand by the wvedua here any spirit 
higher than and distinguished from the human spirit. But he, 
on the other hand, is wrong when he takes the zvedua to mean 
the human spirit itself gua the organ of a higher spirit. Bul- 
linger discerned the true meaning (essentially, at least, though 
he wavers in the exhibition of it) when, appealing to 1 Cor. 
xiv. 32, he explained avedua as the mens and the sensus which 
came into existence or took effect through the influence and 
operation of a higher (Divine or ungodly) power in men.” It 
is not the function of the spirit, or the subjective spirit of man, 
as it stands in the relation of a receptive organ to higher influ- 
ences, which is here spoken of; but the objective stamp or 
characteristic of spirit which obtains in man, the objective 
spirit which rules in him and assumes the character towards 
other men of a power of doctrine: spoken of, however, in such 
a way that every such spirit in the objective sense appears as 
produced and inspired by a higher Spirit; which, indeed, is plain 
from the very expression, yevdorpopAtrat, as also from ver. 2. 
(To make this clear by examples: The spirits to be tested by 
us would not be the spirit of the individual Gaius, or that of 
the individual Titus, and so forth; but the spirits of Gnos- 
ticism, the spirit of Cerinthianism, of Valentinianism, and, on 
the other hand, the spirit of Paulinism, that of Petrinism, or, 
in later ages, the spirit of Augustinianism and Pelagianism, of 
Protestantism and Popery, of Pietism and Rationalism, and so 


forth.) 


1 Similarly Olshausen : ‘‘ Here it is a pretended higher spirit which is 
spoken of, the representative of which gives himself out as a prophet.” 

2 So, essentially, also Grotius: ‘‘ Spiritum vocat prophetiam. Pro- 
phetia ejus, qui in ipsé prophetia Jesum non pro Christo agnoscit, non est 
bzomveveres.” 
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“ Believe not every spirit :” that is, Believe not every formal 
exhibition of a higher spiritual influence and working, as soon 
as it appears before you in a compact and authoritative form, 
holding men by its power; “ but prove the spirits, whether they 
be of God.” Wherein the doxiuafew consists (comp. 1 Thess. v. 
21), how and by what tests, and in what respects, they are to be 
tried, will be unfolded in the following verses. But the reason 
why a Soxysagery is necessary, lies in the fact that “many false 
prophets have gone out into the world.” "“E&épyeo@au eis Tov 
xocpov does not mean that they go forth from a place without 
or beyond the world,’ and enter into the world; for, it is not 
evil spirits which are spoken of here, but human individuals, 
the false prophets themselves. We must simply connect with 
the going forth the additional phrase, “ from their abodes.” 
They went out in the absolute sense: they set forth to go up 
and down, in publicum prodierunt ; and thus they went eis Tov 
xocpov,—which is not used here in opposition to heaven or hell, 
nor indeed in opposition to the kingdom of God, but simply 
denotes the world inhabited by men, the mass of mankind (not 
excluding the children of God, since they must be on their 
guard against the seduction of the false prophets). 

When the Apostle thus urges his injunction to doxipafew 
upon all the “ beloved,” he takes away the very ground from 
under the Romish assumption, that the Papal See alone can 
finally decide what is true and what is heretical doctrine. The 
very 7vedua itself of that See must be solemnly tried by every 
Christian. 


Vers. 2, 3. St John indicates how the (first) sign by which 
the Spirit from God may be known. *Ev tovr@ points for- 
ward, as is self-evident, to what is coming. Iwocxere is the 
best-authenticated reading ; that of ywoeoxeras (Minusc., Syr., 
Vulg.) has arisen from inadvertence. To rvedpa tod Ocod 
stands in the singular and with the definite article: it is not, 
therefore, one and the same with wav mvedua 6 oporoyel; it 
does not mark out the spirit of any one particular tendency or 
doctrine (well-pleasing to God), existing in some men, and 
through them exerting its influence upon others ;—but that 


1 So Olshausen: ‘‘ They go forth as sent apostles from the father of 
lies.” 


Lad 
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personal Spirit of God who approves Himself present in all the 
collective mvevpact & opmoroyel, K.7.X.—the Holy Spirit. The 
meaning is this: “ Hereby ye know in which among the zvev- 
fact, mentioned in ver. 1, the Spirit of God works; that is, 
which among these spirits are spirits (spirits from the Spirit of 
God) from God.” Every spirit that confesseth Jesus Christ as 
having come in the flesh, is from God. ’Ev capxi cannot (as 
Piscator affirms) be simply and of itself equivalent to eis odpxa. 
The Hebrew 3 and 2 are rigorously distinguished ; and therefore 
the author was not led, by involuntarily thinking in Hebrew, to 
the substitution of év for e’s. The assumption of a prolepsis—- 
the resulting etvas év being already conceived in connection with 
the épyeoGar eis —the sense of which would be the same as if it 
had been said, e’s cdpxa édndvO6rTa, is not at all more tolerable. 
It is true that verbs of rest occur with eis (as, for example, 
Mark ii. 1, Acts viii. 40, John i. 18, where the verb of rest, 
“be,” involves the idea of movement effected, “ having gone”) ; 
and, conversely, verbs which express movement are connected 
with év, in as far as the verb of motion involves the result of 
the motion (as in Matt. x. 16; John iii. 35, v.4; Rom. v. 5). 
But we cannot assume this in the case of such dogmatically- 
important distinctions of idea as that between épyecOau eis 
cdpxa and épyecOai év capxi, more especially as St John else- 
where (for example, ch. v. 6) connects with the épyecOau an 
altogether specific notion ; and, generally, such a solution would 
be allowable only if the literal interpretation of the words 
afforded no appropriate sense. But the literal interpretation 
here gives a much more appropriate sense than the other. (So 
Olshausen.) The Cerinthic gnosis did not deny absolutely 
and simply that the AYon Christ had come “ into the flesh is 
he was thought to have entered into the man Jesus at his bap- 
tism, and to have remained with him until the commencement 
of his sufferings ;—but Cerinthus denied that Jesus Christ 
came in the jlesh. When we take év capxi literally, it does not 
denote the terminus ad quem of the coming, but the quality and 
condition of the state of Jesus as He came into the world; the 
€AnAvOds stands as an absolute idea, and bears the meaning, 
“ having come into the world, and unto men.” (The Perfect 
of itself shows that we cannot, with Socinus, interpret the 
épxeo@at in the sense of coming forward as a teacher, as in 
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ver. 1, 2 John 10, etc.) Thus St John rigorously opposes to 
the Cerinthian doctrine—that Jesus was a mere man, dwelling 
upon earth; that Christ had entered into this man, but not as 
having come in the flesh to the earth—the truth that the Per- 
son, Jesus Christ (one and undivided), had come, and that in 
the flesh—év capxi, being found and being manifested in the 
condition of cdp& Sdp& naturally does not signify here, as in 
John i. 14, sinful human nature in its opposition to God, but it 
is used in that more primitive sense according to which 1w1. or 
nt) 1va denotes material, visible nature, in its distinction from 
God, and especially hwnan nature as such (Gen. vii. 15 seq., 
will, 173) Psi lie. 5; Jer. xvii 53) 1: Tim int6 sieompyies. 
Ixv. 3, exlv. 21; Isa. Ixvi. 24; Joel ii. 28; Luke iii. 6; also 
Matt. xvi. 17; Gal. i. 16). The words therefore contain a 
twofold antithesis to the Cerinthian gnosis: first, that Jests 
Christ is exhibited as one and the same person; and secondly, 
that He is acknowledged to have come “ in the flesh,” that is, 
in the form of existence of humanity upon earth. But, as it 
respects the construction, the words oporoyet Incotv Xpiorov év 
capki éhnrvOora have not a force equivalent to ouoroye?, Incody 
Xpwctov é€v capt édndvGévas ; nevertheless, those expositors are 
in error who say that édndv66ra is not of the nature of a predi- 
cate, but simply attributive in its character. “'To confess Christ 
manifested in the flesh,’ would require in Greek, ouororyety 
"Inootv Xpiotov tov év capkl éknrvOdTa ; as the words stand, 
they signify, “ to confess Jesus Christ as one who was mani- 
fested in the flesh :” éAyAvOoTa without the article is not a 
mere attributive, but an apposition; and this apposition, re- 
ferred to owodoyet, involves the predicative idea. (So in 1 Cor. 
i. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 5). Hence, again, those are right who make 
*Incody Xpiorov one and inseparable as the objective idea, not 
suffering Xpuorov to be an attribute, or in apposition. We must 
not translate, “ He that confesseth Jesus, the Christ, come in 
the flesh ;” but, “ He that confesseth Jesus Christ as One come 
in the flesh.” There is an antithesis to the Cerinthian rending 
asunder of Jesus and Christ in the whole clause; but the simple 
point of it is, that St John so strictly and unconditionally makes 
"Inooiv Xpuarov one name. 

In ver. 3 follows the negative member. Kat wav tvedpua 6 
1) Omoroyel Tov “Incody, éx Tov Ocod ove éotw: thus read A. 
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and B.; Codex H. adds to the "Incody the words év capxt 
€AndvOora; later authorities further add Xpiotdv; but it is 
clear (Griesbach, Liicke) that these variations owe their origin 
to an anxiety to conform ver. 3 to ver. 2. In ch. i. 6 and 14, 
and ch. ii. 23, St John had, in an analogous way, repeated the 
idea to be repeated in a compressed form; and had taken for 
granted, just as here, that the readers would be able to explain 
the abbreviated form by the previous more expanded form. 
Never, on the contrary, does an instance occur in which St John, 
in the construction of these parallel members, had set literally 
or “symmetrically” the negative over against the positive. 
(Compare, on the contrary, ch. i. 6 and 7, 7 and 8, ii. 4 and 5; 
also below, ch. iv. 7, 8.) Another reading, wav mrvedua 0 Aver 
tov “Inoody amd Qeod ov« éatw, has certainly neither external 
authentication (since it occurs only in the Vulgate, and the 
Fathers of the fourth century; but is not found in a single 
manuscript) nor internal, being evidently only an interpreter’s 
scholium. 

The meaning of the words is explained by what was re- 
marked upon ver. 2. It follows now: kcal toird éote TO TOD 
avtixpiotou, 6 axnkoate Ott épyeTat, Kal viv ev TO KOTHm éoTiV 
76n. Todro, scil. rd rvedya. This todTo naturally points back- 
wards to the wav mvedua 5 pi, «.7.X.3 yet in such a way that 
St John mentions, instead of this plurality of spirits which 
exert their influence among men, that one spirit who demon- 
strates his power and energy in those many spirits. “ And this 
spirit (working in these spirits) is that of Antichrist.’ Thus 
this todto (7d wvedpwa) is parallel with the wvedua Tod Oeod, 
ver. 2, and forms the antithesis to it. As the direct antithesis, 
however, one might indeed have expected rvedua Tod SuaBorov ; 
and certainly no other is meant by the “ spirit of Antichrist ” 
than the spirit of the prince of darkness. But, St John describes 
him in the specific form which he assumes in opposition to the 
kingdom of Christ—as the spirit of opposition to Christ, Anti- 
christ. But, it is the spirit, not the person, of Antichrist that 
is spoken of. Concerning the spirit of Antichrist, which, inde- 
pendently of the person of Antichrist to be expected in the 
future, and before his manifestation, urges his work and career, 
St John says that his readers have heard from himself, that he 
would come into the world in the future, but was also already in 
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the world.'| This is made very plain by a comparison of all the’ 
other New-Testament prophecies concerning Antichrist. One 
day, in the future, that spirit was to come in concentrated form, 
exhibited emphatically in the person of Antichrist; but now 
already it is present, and manifests itself in the antichristian 
nature, demonstrating his energy in a multiplicity of vedwara. 
Thus our passage serves perfectly to confirm what was said 
upon ch. i. 18. 

Let us now once more glance over the general meaning of 
vers. 2 and 3. St John has primarily to do with the false 
teachers of fis time: in opposition to them, he lays down the 
criterion of ver. 2, in the form of this specific formula of con- 
fession. Hence they do wrong who, on the one hand with a 
latitudinarian bias, declare all dogmatic errors to be unimportant 
which do not absolutely deny that Jesus Christ came in the 
flesh ; as they do also, on the other, who take great pains to 
reduce all possible errors of another kind into the denial of the 
great point contained in ver. 2. True it is that the doctrines 
of the Christian faith are one organic whole ; it may, indeed, be 
demonstrated that all those things, which in other passages of 
Scripture are stamped as errors in doctrine, do directly or in- 
directly offend against one or other of the points contained in 
the words ’Incodv Xpictov év capri édndrvOdTa; yea, it may 
be admitted that St John here lays down the central-point or 
the foundation of all Christian faith, and so expresses it that 
“the testimony he bears, or the confession he requires, is broad 
enough to embrace all those who have in truth apprehended 
Christ by faith, and at the same time narrow enough to ex- 
clude all those who make any other than Christ the source of 
their life” (Diisterdieck). But, we must, on the other hand, 
admit that this mark, in the formula expressed in ver. 2, is not 
enough, and is not intended for the testing of all possible his- 
torically-manifested doctrine and false doctrine. For, it would 
be simply to open the door for all the most fearful abuses, if all 
imaginable controversies were to be brought to the decision of 
this passage of Scripture. Hence the Romish theologian Estius 
is quite right when he deems this present passage insufficient 

1 Grammatically, <i viv éori/y does not depend upon dxnxdare ors, but 


only upon ¢. ‘‘Of whom ye have heard that he is in the future; and who 
is already in the world.” 
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for the decision of all the various points of dogmatic controversy 
(though wrong in substituting the Pope, and the dogma of the 
Mass; instead of the word of God). God has given us not 
only the passage 1 John iv. 2, 3, but also His entire word of 
revelation; and by it and in it, the entire word of God, we 
must learn and test what is dogmatic truth, and what is error 
of doctrine. When, on the other hand, the question is not 
that of the definitive settlement of controversial points, but of 
the distinguishing between the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
Antichrist, our passage is for all ages the right criterion ; and, 
the more plainly the Spirit of antichristianity and the antichris- 
tian kingdom unfolds itself in the world, the more manifestly 
does it exhibit itself as a spirit which denies the incarnation of 
the Son of God. For our own time, the passage teaches us 
that the spirits of those systems which exhibit as a redeemer, 
either a mere man Jesus who is not Christ and the Son of God, 
or a Christ-idea without any historical Christ, bear on them- 
selves the essential signature of anti-Christianity, of open apos- 
tasy and unbelief. 


Vers. 4-6. After St John had laid down a first criterion 
by which the spirits which are of God are to be distinguished 
from the antichristian spirits, he declares concerning his readers 
—not only his “ affectionate supposition” (Diisterdieck)— but 
his full assurance of the fact, that they possessed the spirit which 
was of God. After he had specified by what and in what re- 
spects the spirits should be tried, he adds that his readers are 
in a condition to sustain this test, and to discern and overcome 
the spirit of Antichrist. For, only he who bears in himself the 
mvetpa Ocov, and therefore “is of God” (born of God), is 
able to test the two kinds of spirits, and know them, and dis- 
tinguish them. The absolute “freedom from prepossession,” 
or “ impartiality,’ which should take its stand apart from and 
independent of the spirits both good and evil, and so be in a 
condition to test both,—is utterly unknown to the Apostle. 
There is no such position of neutrality and absolute indifference ; 
no third position between the Christian and the not-Christian 
state of mind. “ Ye are of God,” é« @eod, is in itself a very 
comprehensive expression, which includes in itself the “ having 
fellowship with God” (ch. i. 3 and 6), as well as the “ having 
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the love of God in him” (ch. ii. 15), and preeminently the being 
“a child of God,’ or “being born of God” (ch. iii. 1 and 9) ; 
but here it points back primarily to ver. 2, and is to be explained 
by the “ having the Spirit which is of God,’—which however, 
in its essence, is obviously coincident with the “being born of 
God.” —On texvia, little children, compare what was said ch. ii. 
1, 12, 14, 18, 28, and ch. iii. 18.—“ And have overcome them :” 
these words have been understood in two ways. As it regards 
the adrovs, indeed—that it does not refer to the person of Anti- 
christ (Erasmus), but only to those contemporary men in whom 
the “ spirit of Antichrist” already manifested itself in pseudo- 
prophetic “ spirits,” therefore to the “ false prophets” of ver. 1 
is not open to much question, since ver. 5 sheds so clear a 
light upon it. On the other hand, the Perfect vevixjxare has 
always divided the commentators. According to Bullinger and 
Calvin, St John’s purpose is to invigorate his readers to the 
conflict by pointing to the fact that the victory, although not 
really gained, is nevertheless zdeally certain. In harmony with 
this, Episcopius says that “the Perfect is used propter futuri- 
tionis certitudinem ;” Neander, that “the victory of Christian 
truth, which will be seen in its actual process in time, is already 
taken for granted as already accomplished: Faith hastens on to 
the end of the great course of events ;” Diisterdieck, that “in 
the midst of the hot conflict, the children of God know that the 
victory is already won.” So also Lange, Rosenmiiller, and 
many others, appealing to the Lord’s declaration, John xvi. 33. 
— Others, on the contrary, as Zwingli, Grotius, Beausobre, and 
Huther, take the Perfect in an absolute and real sense: “St 
John might say ‘ Ye have overcome’ to his readers, not only as 
far as His power was mighty in them who had said, ‘ Be of good 
courage, I have overcome the world, but also inasmuch as their 
opponents, with all their seductive arts, had already been put to 
shame by the Christians’ fidelity, and had been obliged to yield” 
(Huther). This latter view we regard as most decisively correct. 
For, in ch. ii. 18, 14 this had been declared as a simple fact, 
concerning the young men, that they had overcome the wicked 
one; while in ver. 18 seq. the little children (of a coming 
generation) are armed for a future conflict. But it is there said 
also, in ver. 19, that “they went out from us;” by which we 
mark that a first stage of the conflict was already closed and 
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completed in the past: the church as a whole had withstood the 
Gnostics, and these had found themselves obliged to depart and 
constitute themselves a particular sect. In ch. iv. 2, 3, the Apostle 
exhorts his people for the future also to prove the spirits (this is 
generally parallel with the exhortation of ch. 1. 18 seq.) ; but 
this very exhortation he grounds upon what had been already 
accomplished (vers. 4-6). His readers have ability for the appli- 
cation of that test, in the fact that they “are of God,” and as 
such have maintained their place above the “false prophets” 
in a victory already achieved. 

Wherein the power for this already-achieved victory, as of 
all other analogous victories, lies, is declared by the words 67 
petlov éotl o ev buly i) o ev TH Koopw. ‘O ev dpivis 6 Oeds 
(not 0 Xpioros, as Augustin and Grotius explain: comp. é« 
Tov Oecod écre, and in vers. 2 and 3 the contrasted 76 mvedpa 
Tov Ocod and 70d Tod dvttypictov). “O év TH Koop is the 
prince of this world ; he from whom the rvetpa Tod avtuypictou 
proceeds. Thus, as St John in ch. ii. had gone forwards from 
the notion of the not-Christian and unchristian world (ch. ii. 
15-17) to the notion of the specifically anti-Christian nature 
(ver. 18 seq.), so here, conversely, he goes backwards from the 
specific mvedwa Tov avtypictou (iv. 3) to the more general 
notion of the xdcpos. In both cases there is the same funda- 
mental fact at bottom, that the nature of the wn-Christian 
“world” advances into anii-Christianity ; and, consequently, 
that the worldly mind and opposition to Christianity are most 
internally related to each other. Only he who overcomes the 
worldly mind can withstand the antichristian spirit (ch. ii. 15 
seq.) ; only he who inwardly belongs to the world is in danger 
of being blended and taken captive by the pseudo-prophecy of 
antichristianity (ch. iv. 5); he who has God dwelling in himself 
is essentially above it (ch. iv. 4, “because,” etc.). 

Ver. 5 has received its explanation in what has just been 
said. Those pseudo-prophets are é« Tod xdcpou, that is, children 
of the world, born of the world, and filled with is qvedya ; 
what they bear in themselves is derived from the sinful, unre- 
generate world, unaffected by Christ. They are unregenerated 
in their inmost nature: although they give themselves out to 
be Christians, yea, that they are the Christians who have first 
penetrated into the true yvaaus, still they are in truth only “ of 
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the world.” (Soin the present day the false prophets, who rend 
asunder the historical Jesus and the Christ, lay claim to the 
Christian name; but in the present day also holds good the 
apostolical verdict, éx Tod Kocpou eiciv.) And therefore they 
speak é« Tod Kdcpou, they speak from out of the worldly nature; 
they speak not the word concerning repentance which judges 
and condemns, and brings sin to the light, but their doctrine 
is conversely framed so as to cloke sin, and to excuse it as not 
being from the will, but as an unavoidable consequence of 
matter, or as a necessary element in the development of the 
absolute spirit, or whatever other form these subtle evasions may 
assume. The essence of their teaching is always, instead of 
penitence, carelessness; instead of humility, pride; instead of 
love, émiOupia Tov opParpov; instead of renunciation of the 
world, adalovela Tod Biov; instead of the crucifixion of the flesh, 
ériOupia Ths capkos. And therefore, because the essence of 
their teaching is, in spite of all its Christian masks, so entirely 
and throughout “of the world,’ therefore “the world heareth 
them:” the world swallows these theories of wisdom as sweet 
morsels, and rejoices in being able to retain its worldly nature 
while it is secure at the same time of the double honour, first 
of the Christian name, and then of the highest Christian yradous 
over and above. But, indeed, it is only the world which can 
be deceived by such fanatics. 

Ver. 6. “ We are of God: he that knoweth God heareth 
us; he that is not of God heareth not us.” The meaning of the 
words is perfectly plain, after what has gone before. St John 
writes, 7els €x TOD Ocod écpév, unconcerned about the probabi- 
lity that the yrevdorrpogjrar, with their dependents, may charge 
him on account of it with spiritual pride, as arrogating to him- 
self alone the entire of true Christianity. There is a genuine 
spirit of opposition, in which the Christian not only has the 
right, but is under an obligation, to cry with the utmost deci- 
sion, “ We are of God, and ye are not of God.’—‘Hyels does 
not indicate, like the dyeis of ver. 4, the churches (Liicke), 
but the Apostle and teachers likeminded with himself (a 
Lapide, Calvin, ete.) ; for in the words acoves jar the “we” 
of the “speakers” is presupposed. But we must not connect 
this at once with an exclusive order of teachers, which did not 
yet exist; but all are meant who individually were called by 
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position and opportunity to bear witness of their faith (Calvin, 
Spener).— He that is of God, heareth our doctrine; he that 
is not of God, heareth not us:” here all that was said in 
vers. 2-5 is concentrated into a practical available sign. In 
the place of the dogmatic definition of ver. 2, we have now 
“our doctrine”—the apostolical or Johannzean words, in op- 
position to the doctrine or words of Cerinthus. He who hears 
it and receives it, approves himself thereby as é« Tod Ocod wy 
(not, that is, according to the weakening interpretation of Liticke 
and Neander, “as being endowed with an internal bias, drawing 
the heart to God;” but, as a child of God, as born of God, 
partaker of God’s Spirit); he who rejects it, approves himself 
as pn €x TOD Oeod wv. And thus St John closes the section : 
By this, év rovTw, we know the spirit of truth and the spirit 
of error.” ’Ev tovtw refers back to the preceding words of 
our sixth verse (& Lapide, Calvin), and not to ver. 2 (Bengel, 
Liicke), which would rob the chain of thought of its appropriate 
climax and point. For that point lies in this, that the mark by 
which we may know (ywv@oxoper is to be referred generally to 
St John and his readers) who is of God and who is of the 
world, is exhibited as being the receiving of the doctrine laid. 
down by St John and his disciples and his adherents. 

The predestinarian question which Calvin and Diisterdieck 
force upon our text has really nothing to do with it. The 
distinction between “being of God” and “not being of God” 
is not a distinction of cause, but of result. Who co-operates to 
the end that a man becomes one é« Tov cod dv, or who is in 
fault that a man remains one p17) éx Tod Ocod #v,—is not in the 
most distant way the subject; it only and merely lays down the 
acceptance or rejection of the apostolical doctrine concerning 
the incarnation of Jesus as a mark by which it may be known 
whether a man is—in the then disposition of his heart—a re- 
generate child of God or a child of the world. 

But with this the Apostle has passed over from the testing 
of the wvevyara, mentioned in ver. 1, to another and more ge- 
neral testing, to wit, the proving of the state of heart of every 
individual. Both tests are internally one, since for both the 
same criterion is applied. In ver. 1 the question is that of 
proving the spirits which come forward in doctrinal systems, 
and thus knowing whether they be of God: in ver. 6 the ques- 
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tion is that of testing persons, whether they be children of God 
or children of the world. But that the two are not independent 
of each other is shown in vers. 4, 5. Only he who internally, 
in the posture of his heart, belongs to the world, can suffer 
himself to be taken captive by the spirits of antichristianity ; he 
who is regenerate, rises superior to the temptation.—Conse- 
quently, the Spirit of God appears, from ver. 6 onwards, under 
another and new aspect of His self-demonstration. How the 
Spirit of God might be known, as ruling in doctrinal systems 
and tendencies, was shown, vers. 2,3; ver. 6 speaks of the way 
in which He may be known as ruling in the individuals. 

But here that first mark—the acceptance of the true doctrine, 
which evidences the mvedua ths adnGetas—is followed by a 
second mark. And of this the Apostle treats in the subsequent 
verses. 


Vers. 7-12. He places this second mark at once, and with- 
out any medium of transition, by the side of the first,— indeed, 
in so unconnected a manner, that he seems as it were abruptly 
to pass at once, with a new address, “ Beloved,” to the require- 
ment, ‘ Let us love one another ;” after that appending, in the 
words “for love is of God, and every one that loveth is born of 
God,” the reflection that this love also is a mark of the eivas éx 
tov @eov. But even in this is seen the internal unity of thought 
which pervades the two groups, vers. 1-6 and vers. 7-12. The 
idea of the marks by which the wvedya Ocod may be known lies 
at the foundation of both; and in vers. 13-16 both marks are 
expressly combined in one, and exhibited in their internal con- 
nection and interchangeable character. To say, therefore (as 
De Wette and Neander do), that St John returns in ver. 7 
“back to his earlier theme”—as if he had lost himself in a 
digression, from ver. 1 to ver. 6—is altogether to misunderstand 
as well the external construction as the internal organic con- 
nection of this entire section. De Wette finishes this unskilful 
exposition by declaring vers. 13, 14 afterwards to be “a short 
digression from. the subject.’ Bengel and Diisterdieck see, at 
least approximately, the true organic connection; though the 
latter will have ver. 7 seq. to refer again to his imaginary “ main 
proposition” of ch. 11. 29. It is not the general notion of the 
“ being born of God” which rules our present section (ch. iv.); 
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but the specific notion of the marks by which the rvedua Ocod 
(to which in ver. 13 the love is as certainly referred as the true 
faith is in ver. 2 seq.) is to be distinguished from the spirit of 
darkness. 

In the injunction, “Let us love one another,” it is obvious 
that only the love of Christians towards each other is first of all 
meant; yet we see at once by the general reason given, in the 
great truth that God is love (ver. 8), and sent His Son eis 
Tov Koopov (ver. 9), that the universal love of all mankind 
is no more to be excluded here than it was excluded in ch. iii. 
13 seq. 

Love is é« Tod Oeod, and that does not mean well-pleasing 
to God (Grotius, Rosenmiiller), nor a Deo infusa (Lyra); for 
the question is not here to be answered, whence the power to 
love may be gained by man: but this “of God” is strictly ana- 
logous, on the one hand, with “of God,” ver. 2, and, on the 
other, with “of the world,” ver. 5. Love as certainly springs 
from the nature of God, as the spirit which confesseth Jesus 
Christ to have appeared in the flesh springs from the nature of 
God; and as, on the other hand, the denial of the incarnation, 
as also hatred, and, according to ch. ii. 12, the lust of the flesh 
and the pride of life, spring from the nature of the kécpos. 
That God’s nature is aya7n, and therefore that love also in us 
is a qualitative conduct derived from the nature of God,—this 
is the subject with which these words deal. 

And on that very account the presence of love in a man is 
a token that he is born of God,—thus that he is born again. 
It is obvious that by @ydzrn here is meant true, self-consecrating, 
self-devoting, self-sacrificing love, and not that natural pseudo- 
love which has its roots in the flesh, in self-seeking and subtle 
’ self-satisfaction, and which either puffs itself up with senti- 
mentality, or strives to earn its approbation. And knoweth 
God: how the ywodaxew tov Oecdv is connected with the yevvy- 
Ova é€x Tod Oeov, may be seen in ch. i. 5, ii. 3 (eyvexapev 
avrov), and the remarks upon those passages. (Diisterdieck 
refers incorrectly to ch. ii. 19 also, where an altogether different 
yweoxey is introduced.) 

In ver. 8 follows the negative side; but here, as always, in 
a formal inversion (comp. the remark above on ver. 3). Justead 
of the Pres. od ywooxe stands the Aor. ov« éyvw (after the 
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analogy of ch. iii. 1), because the Apostle will stamp the fact 
that such a man hath not yet known God, and still stands with- 
out the circle of the regenerate (not merely that he is not in a 
position to know God). And instead of the reason, “ for love 
is of God,” there follows here the more deeply penetrating, 
“for God is love.” Love is, as we have seen, therefore of 
God, because God’s nature itself is love; and this last funda- 
mental reason is now expressly uttered—God is love. But 
that does not mean that He is benevolent (Socinus, Grotius, 
Rosenmiiller) ; nor is it said merely cat’ avEjow that God is 
love, “sicut hominem prostitutze impudentiz appellamus im- 
pudentiam” (Bullinger); but (as Calvin rightly explains) it is 
Dei natura to love. This action of the loving self-communica- 
tion of His nature is as essential to Him as that outbeaming of 
Himself in virtue of which He is called, ch. i: 5, os; and in 
that passage we have seen how with the ¢és as well the ar7Oeva 
as the ayda7rn is internally connected. We must not, therefore, 
think merely of the love of God to the creature, but also of the 
inner-Divine Trinitarian love in God.? 

In vers. 9, 10, the Apostle unfolds a thought which does 
not merely serve the purpose of exhortation to love, and quicken- 
ing us in its exercise, but which at the same time is designed to 
set in a clear light the internal connection between the second 
mark, named in vers. 7, 8, of the wvedua Tod Oecod, that of love, 


1 That oz: here again introduces a reason, and must not merely be trans- 
lated by ‘‘ that,” and made dependent upon éyyo, is evident from the paral- 
lelism with ver. 7, and from the repetition of the words ¢ @eéc. 

2 From the circumstance that Luther says, ‘‘ Deus nihil est quam mera 
caritas,” while Calvin says, ‘‘ Dei natura est homines diligere,” Diisterdieck 
takes occasion to make the remark that ‘‘the Reformed expositors, in 
contradistinction to the Lutheran,” acknowledged no nature of love, but 
only proofs of love, in God, and consequently stood in the middle between 
the Lutherans and the Socinians. But every unbiassed reader will see that 
the restricted object humines is in Calvin accidental, and that all the em- 
phasis lies upon the ‘‘ natura,” by which the act of loving is exhibiting as 
constituting the nature of God. Calvin is there defending the truth only 
against a false ‘‘ philosophia,” which pantheistically inferred from this pas- 
sage that God’s nature went forth in an obsure influence of love pervading 
the world, as if in these words the essentia Divina was defined on all sides, 
so that the attribute of self-conscious will and knowledge might be denied of 
God. Against this Calvin's words were directed, and by this his expressions 
must be understood. 
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and the first mark, named in vers. 2, 3, that of the confession 
of Christ’s having come in the flesh. Certainly, a new exhorta- 
tion to love is deduced in ver. 11 from what is said in vers. 9, 
10; but for that alone the statement of ver. 9 would have been 
sufficient. The tenth verse goes beyond the design of giving a 
reason for ver. 11, and lays stress upon a point which was 
already contained in ver. 9,—in such a manner, too, as plainly 
to show that the Apostle already here purposes to prepare the 
way for the subsequent internal union and combination of the 
two marks in vers. 13-16. 

"Ev rovt@ épavepwOn 4 ayarn Tod Ocod év jpyiv: the first 
question here is, whether év jyiv belongs to épavepw@n or to % 
ayarn. The latter is the view of Luther, Beza, Spener, 
Socinus, Episcopius, Grotius, Piscator, Beausobre, Bengel, 
Rosenmiiller, Huther; this, however, is not only (in spite of 
the assurance of Huther) most certainly incorrect in grammar, 
since the article must have been repeated before év #uiv, but it 
is refuted by the simple fact that the words 7 ayamn tod Ocod 
ev jutv of themselves yield no clear idea. It is now generally 
admitted that év sjuiv cannot stand for eis judas. Bengel ex- 
plains the expression by a pregnantia, “amor Dei, qui nunc in 
nobis est ;” but contradicting the context, which speaks, not of 
love as working in us, but of love as objectively revealed in 
Christ. Huther gives to év jiv the signification “to us;” 
accordingly, 7) ayarn Tov Ocov ev jpiv would be the love mani- 
festing itself in us: “it is not,” he says, “the direction towards 
the end, but the tarrying in the end, which is made prominent, 
as in ver. 16.” But in ver. 16 it is not the love of God, objec- 
tively manifested in the sending of Christ, which is alone spoken 
of, but also the péveey of God in us; and therefore év is there 
not to, but in. “Love of God to any one” is an expression 
which in itself cannot be used.—Hence we must refer (with 
Winer and others) the év 7uiv to the verb épavepd6y. But, thus 
connected, the év 7uiv must be translated to us—a translation 
which now becomes possible; for, though we cannot speak sub- 
stantively of the “love of God to any one,” we may speak of 
God’s manifesting His love to any one. Nor can we see any 
force in the objection of Huther, that the following clause with 
6rv introduces a difficulty. In this, that God hath sent His Son 
into the world, that we might live, His love hath been manifested 
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to us. But as this translation of év by éo is possible, so also it 
is necessary; for the signification zm is not suitable, as the sub- 
ject here is not the manifestation of the love of God in our 
inward nature. 

’Ev rovr@ points forward to the words dru Tov vidv abrod, 
«.7.X. The Apostle describes Him as the Only-begotten, that 
is, the Only (compare John i. 14 and 18, ii. 18), in order to 
make emphatic the greatness and the depth of the love of God, 
which gave up not only His own Son, but, over and above that, 
His only Son (only in number and in essence), in order to save 
us from death. On “sending into the world,’ compare John 
il. 17 and 36, and xyii. 4 and 5: the expression of itself involves 
the doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence and divinity. “That we 
might live through Him :” — &p is the comprehensive opposite of 
that @avaros into which mankind had fallen through sin: com- 
pare ch. ii. 14 above, and our remarks. The first person points 
certainly to Christians, to believers; but the opposition to un- 
believers is not emphasized; and the predestinarian doctrine, that 
Christ came into the world jfinaliter only for the elect, has no 
support in this passage. ‘The stress rests only upon the “ might 
live.” 

In ver. 10 St John lays the emphasis upon the truth that 
love consists in this—not that we have loved God, but that He 
loved us. First, we have to inquire, what the words mean, and 
how they are to be construed; then, what force they bear in 
this place. ‘H aydn is spoken of here in the widest generality ; 
and it is quite wrong and illogical to explain it here by “ the 
love of God to us” (with Zwingli, Bullinger, Calvin, Grotius, 
Liicke, De Wette, and others). For the expression, “ The love 
of God to us, consists not in our love to God, but in His love 
to us,” would have been no better than an unmeaning truism. 
To what end could the Apostle have so formally stated what 
was so plainly self-understood? No, he speaks quite generally 
of the nature of love universally ; and expresses a thought of 
much importance in itself, and of much moment for what fol- 
lows, viz., that all loving (by which, according to the context, 
we are to understand, as was shown upon ver. 7, only the true 
and perfectly unselfish loving) consists—that is, has its root— 
in this, not that we have loved God, but in this, that He hath 
loved us. Love, according to its essence, has its source in God’s 
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love to us, not in our love to God: that is the Apostle’s thought. 
It is, in its nature, not a striving upward towards God which 
proceeds from man, but a flame which proceeds from God, and 
thereby enkindles men; in its nature, therefore, it is divine, 
and flows from the essence of God. “ Our love is nothing but 
the production and copy of the perfect love of God” (Diister- 
dieck) ; and, indeed, of that love which He hath manifested in 
the sending of His Son. The words év tov7@ éorwv are there- 
fore already explained in this: “Love is therein, that, etc.,” 
means, that “love has its essential existence (and also the 
source and root of its being) in this, that, etc.” Ody ore does 
not stand instead of ote ovy (Grotius, Lange); that would rob 
the passage of its sense and meaning, as if love should consist 
in this, that we have not loved God. And the antithesis, dW 
ort, shows of itself that ovy cannot belong to #yarjcapev, but 
that the former 6rv depends upon ody. It is a still greater per- 
version to take (with v. Meyer and others) ody ét1—rTov Océv 
as a little clause by itself, which depends upon the aAW érz, 
being placed first only for the sake of emphasis; in which case 
we should have to construe: “ Herein is love, éts—6re ody 
nucis Hyarjcawev Tov Ocdv—avbtos Hydrycev Hpas (that is, 
because, while we loved not God, He nevertheless loved us).” 
But what then is the meaning of the avd? The sentence 
may, however, be construed without the least difficulty by sup- 
plying after ody an év TovT@, on which the first 671 may depend ; 
and, after d\Ad, a second év TovT@, on which the second 67s may 
depend, After the Apostle had begun to declare in what love 
positively consists, he breaks off, and says previously in what it 
does not consist. “ Herein is love—not (in this) that we loved 
God, but (in this) that He loved us, and gave His Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” ‘IXacpos is not “ atonement,” but 
if propitfation :”? atonement, reconciliatio, is katadXayyn; while 
ikac pos is, on the other hand, expiatio—that by means of which 
it is rendered possible that God, who must manifest His dpy7 
against unexpiated sin, should put an end to this opy}, and 
exhibit Himself as tAews towards men. Compare the excursus 
above on ch. i. 9, and the remarks on ch. ii. 2. 


And now it is easy to discern with what object and purpose 
St John has expanded and emphasized this thought in ver. 10; 
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to wit, that love, according to its essential being, has its root, not 
in our love to God, but in God’s love to us. This serves to lay 
the foundation, and prepare the way, for the demonstration to 
be given in vers. 13-16, how the two distinguishing marks of 
the wvedua Ocod—the acknowledgment of the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, and love—are internally and organically con- 
nected. Love is not something simply different from that con- 
fession, and which may be separated from it; love is, in its very 
nature, not something which has its root in the act, and con- 
duct, and will of man in himself,—not something merely ethical 
which may be sundered from the religious element : it is rather 
in its nature an act of God, an outflowing of the essence of 
God, who in His nature is love (ver. 8) ; all (true) love has its 
root in the love of God to us; and this love of God to us, again, 
is not anything bodiless and vague, but has become incorpo- 
rate, and concentrated, and manifested, in the sending of His 
only-begotten Son to be our propitiation. He who has not yet 
known and experienced this central-act of the love of God to 
us, has not yet known and experienced the love of God to us, and 
is not yet enkindled by it. And he who is not enkindled by the 
flame of this love of God to us, has, generally, no share in the 
nature of love ; for, to desire to love from se/f is a false and 
spurious loye,—a love which has not its source in the love and 
act of the God of love, is not love at all. Thus has St John 
here already shown that true aya7rav cannot at all exist without 
faith in the incarnation of Jesus Christ, and that he who denies 
this can have no share in a@yar7n: that is, in other words, that 
both those distinguishing marks do really most organically coin- 
cide; and that the latter of them, love, cannot possibly exist when 
the former is wanting. 

But, that the first also—faith in the love of God, as sending 
Jesus Christ—cannot exist without the second, he shows in vers. 
11, 12; only that he here (conformably with the nature of the 
case) utters the theoretical demonstration of that in the form 
of an obligation (similarly as, in ver. 7, the introduction of the 
second mark had begun in the form of an exhortation). Hence 
also the affectionate address, a@yamnrot, is repeated; which accord- 
ingly serves not for the introduction of a new section (for ver. 11 
is logically connected with ver. 9), but only of a new member of 
the train of thought. 
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Ver. 11 has the form of a logical inference. “If God hath 
loved us so much, we are bound to love one another.” The 
middle-term between the premiss and the conclusion is omitted ; 
not, however, that the reader may arbitrarily supply it, but be- 
cause St John purposes to introduce it afterwards in ver. 12. 

But this verse has been variously viewed. According to 
the opinion of Zwingli, Bullinger, 4 Lapide, Diisterdieck, and 
Huther, the words Ocdv ovdels metrote TeOéaras (in which TeGé- 
arat cannot mean the spiritual seeing or knowing, contrary to 
ver. 7, but only the bodily ; so that only the invisibility of God 
is here expressed, and not that God cannot be known) occupy 
the place, and have the force, of a concessive clause. “ /t is 
true that God is invisible; but, if we love one another, He is 
not the less on that account in us.’ This logical relation of 
concession, however, would yield a good meaning only if it were 
easier, considered in itself, for a visible nature to dwell in us 
than for an invisible. Hence, we must decidedly give the pre- 
ference to another view (that of Calvin and Liicke). St John 
will dllustrate how, and to what extent, the love of God to us 
leads to our obligation of brotherly-love. God Himself in His 
own person is not visible to us, so that we might m act make 
known and demonstrate our love and gratitude to Him imme- 
diately : on that account, we have no other opportunity of de- - 
monstrating our love to Him than by exhibiting that love to 
those in whom God invisibly dwells; but in those He invisibly 
dwells, in whom His nature (and that is love) dwelleth. This 
then is the sentiment of our verse: Because (not although, but 
because) God is invisible, His abiding in us can be demonstrated 
only (not by a visible manifestation of God in us, but) by 
His nature (that nature which He manifested to us in the 
sacrifice of His Only-begotten) being exhibited in us, and our 
acts and dispositions—that is, by our showing forth this same 
self-sacrificing love. And thus is explained why (in ver. 10), 
from the love of God to us, the obligation follows that we should 
love one another : we can approve our return of love towards the 
Invisible, only by our manifesting (in the visible relation in 
which we stand, thus in relation to men) the reflection of that 
nature of God, or rather our being penetrated and pervaded by 
that nature. Kal 1) aydrn aurod év jpiv teteAerwmpevn éotiv is 
the reading of Cod. A., Vulg., and others; on the other hand, 
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Cod. B. places the words év syiv before éotiv. The sense re- 
mains the same. The expression is to be explained as in ch. 
ii. 5. “H ayarn avtod is not, 1, the love of God to us, onesidedly 
viewed. For, that love cannot in itself be perfected by this 
means, that we love one another; nor is it perfected under the 
condition that we love one another ; for, according to ver. 10, the 
perfected love of God precedes all our love, for ever in itself 
imperfect, and lies at the foundation of it. Nor can, 2, the 
ayarn avtov be our love to God, again onesidedly viewed. For, 
in this case, the év #iv would be superfluous, as it was in the 
former case unsuitable. But, 3, 7) ayamrn avtod here, as in ch. 
i. 5, defines the mutual relation of love between God and us. 
(Zwingli: Est itaque certissimum amicitie federis et conjunc- 
tionts Dei signum dilectio et caritas Christiana mutua. Bullin- 
ger: Proinde spiritus ille caritatis utrumque conjunxit, homini 
Deum et Deo hominem ; caritas itaque Christiana certissimum 
signum est gratiw divine, amicitie et conjunctionis.) And now 
the év 7uiv has its own most important place. This relation of 
love between us and God is on the part of God perfected at 
the outset ; but it will be and is perfected also in us, if we love 
one another, (Quite analogous with the sentiment of ch. ii. 5.) 


In vers. 13-16 the two marks—the confession of Jesus 
Christ appearing in the flesh, vers. 2, 3, and the love, ver. 7 
seq.—are embraced together in their organic unity. ’Ev tote, 
ver. 13, does not point back—as the construction of the clauses 
itself shows—to what was said in vers. 11, 12, to love (in which 
case ver. 13 would be, moreover, a mere tautological repetition 
of ver. 12); but it pomts forward to the clause, ére €« Tod 
mvevpatos avtod Sédwxev juiv. By this, that God hath given to 
us of His Spirit, we know that we abide in Him and He in us. 
Here we perceive that the mark just mentioned, “if we love 
one another,” is substituted by another, 6tTe é« Tod mvevparos, 
k.T.r.; and it is thus indicated that the standing in love, or the 
exercise of reciprocal love, is a result, and consequently itself 
again a mark, of the wvedua Ocod. And thus the second distin- 
guishing mark, love, is declared to be as much a mark of the wvedpa 
Qcod as in the first paragraph, vers. 1—6, the confession of the in- 
carnation had been declared to be. Only, as St John has thus 
placed the wvedua Ocod in connection with both marks—now 
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with the second, as before with the first—he passes over at once, 
in ver. 14, to exhibit the two marks in their relation to each other, 
and in their combined organic growth. For this important point 
he had already, in vers. 9, 10, preparatorily laid the foundation. 

In vers. 14, 15, he testifies that he had seen that the Father 
sent the Son as a Redeemer into the world; and repeats the 
statement of vers. 2, 3, that the confession that Jesus is the Son 
of God is the mark or sign of abiding in God (which, according 
to ver. 13, is identical with the mark of the possession of the 
mveduwa Ocod). But immediately, in vers. 16, 17, he places this 
in internal relation to love. In this dwelling of God in those 
who acknowledge Christ, we have known and believed the love 
of God working in us; we have known that God is love, and 
thence it follows immediately that the abiding in love is a mark 
of abiding in God. 

“ And we,” ver. 14, signifies, as the subject to “have seen 
and bear witness,” the Apostle and his fellow-witnesses of the 
manifestation of Jesus Christ in the flesh. _OcacGar denotes, 
as in ver. 12, physical seeing; without, however, involving a 
designed reference back to ver. 12. On paptupodpmev compare 
the observations upon ch. ii. 1. The clause with éz« is clear : 
it is a condensed repetition of the thought of ver.9. Movoyev, 
is not reproduced here; and the clause, “that we might live 
through Him,” is summed up and included in the apposition, 
“the Saviour of the world.” The xoopos is mentioned as the 
object of the o#few (as in ver. 9), because the humanity which 
is to be saved, to be redeemed, is simply the not-yet-redeemed man- 
kind, which still lies under the ban of sin and death; and there- 
fore that which in the New Testament, and specifically in St 
John, is denoted by 6 xocpuos. When the subject treated of is 
the general scope and design of the incarnation of Christ, and 
therefore redemption generally, the object to be redeemed must 
be simply exhibited as only the unsaved world. In other words, 
we cannot say with any propriety that Christ is the “ Redeemer 
of the redeemed ;” for, those who are now redeemed stood in 
need of a Redeemer as they were previously unredeemed, and 
therefore the coopuos. The question, whether Christ came with 
the design to save all the individuals of this unredeemed world, 
or only a portion of them, does not in the most distant way 
enter into the text. 
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In ver. 15 the confession of vers. 2, 3 is recapitulated in a 
more compendious and concise form: 67u’Incods éotw 6 vids Tod 
@cod. However, in this concise form the contrast and opposi- 
tion to the Cerinthian gnosis comes out into more rigid expres- 
sion. According to Cerinthus, neither was the man Jesus 
identical with the AXon Christ, nor was the Zon Christ ac- 
knowledged as the Son of God. Moreover, this briefer formula 
of the oporoyia is of great importance for our own time. We 
have in it an authentic interpretation of the method of formula 
in vers. 2,3: it goes, in the expression vids Tod Ocod (which was 
prepared for by vers. 9 and 14), beyond the statement of vers. 
2, 8; and we therefore see that those are deeply in error who, 
instead of interpreting vers, 2, 3 in the sense of ver. 15, first 
reduce the declaration of vers. 2, 3 to their own un-Johannzan 
meaning, and then deduce from those words the inference that 
it is by no means necessary to confess the Divinity of Jesus 
Christ, but that whosoever only confesses that Jesus Christ 
appeared as man for the salvation of the world, must be ac- 
knowledged to be a true Christian. According to St John, 
verily not so! 

Ver. 16 is most strictly connected with ver. 15. It is 
wrong therefore, with Huther and others, to assert that the «at 
nets is perfectly parallel with the «at sets of ver. 14, and 
therefore includes only the Apostles. St John in ver. 14 by 
no means intended to set up any wall of partition between eye- 
witnesses and those who were not eyewitnesses of the life of 
Jesus; but all the emphasis lay upon the predicative idea, “we 
have seen and bear witness.” The certainty of the truths of 
salvation is what he makes prominent (“we have seen and 
testify”’), and not any distinction between the teachers and the 
taught (we have seen and bear witness: ye have not seen it 
yourselves, but must receive it on our testimony”). It appears 
as it were only involuntarily in ver. 14, from the (solely em- 
phasized) predicative idea, that the subject “we” must be under- 
stood, as the nature of the case required, of the witnesses of 
the life of Jesus. Now, if St John introduced in ver. 4 no 
distinction between the teachers and the hearers, we cannot 
assume any such distinction down to ver. 16; else the 2ets of 
ver. 17 also must be understood of the eyewitnesses alone ! 
Rather does our «ai sjuets derive its precision and meaning 
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from the reference to ds av, ver. 15. It is quite analogous to 
the dpets, ver. 4, which follows the wav mvedua 6, ver. 2 and 
ver. 3. After the Apostle had in ver. 15 laid down the general 
proposition, that if any man confess Jesus, God abideth in him, 
so now he makes the declaration that with “us,” that is, him 
and his readers, this was the case. 

Thus this twofold truth, that “we acknowledge Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God, and that accordingly God dwelleth in us,” 
has its reality in the “els.” But the Apostle expresses this 
twofold fact, ver. 16, in an altered form ; that is, in the words, 
“We have known and believed the love which God hath ép 
npiv.”’ It is here most weighty and significant, that that con- 
fession of the Divinity of Christ which involves or includes in 
itself the indwelling of God, now appears as the having known 
the love which God hath in us. Thus these two marks, the opo- 
Aoyia, vers. 2, 3, and the dyd7n, ver. 7 seq., appear in their 
perfect identity and organic penetration. That confession of 
Jesus the Son of God is, according to vers. 1-6, and according 
to vers. 14, 15, not any theoretical dogmatizing, but altogether 
the result and the manifestation of the being and ruling of 
God in us. That confession, namely, presupposes, according 
to vers. 9, 10, and vers. 14, 15, our having vitally known the 
love of God manifested in the sending of Christ; but it is a 
living and real knowledge, that is, the being seized, and pos- 
sessed, and kindled by that love. (Thus it is explained how, 
and how far, in ver. 15 that confession may be identified with 
the abiding of God in us.) Thus, the standing in that confes- 
sion (that is, therefore, the having known the love of God, and 
the being enkindled by it, and consequently the being essen- 
tially penetrated by God abiding in us) is no other than (ver. 16) 
the “ having known the love of God ;’ not merely the love which 
He objectively manifested, as a love to us, in the sending of 
Christ, but at the same time that love with which He hath 
enkindled ourselves, which He hath kindled in us, and by 
means of which, as being His own nature, He worketh in us. 
Therefore St John writes, “The love which God hath év jpiv.” 
To interpret év by to is, as we have seen, impracticable. In 
ver. 9 it was dependent upon éfavepeOn, and might be so trans- 
lated; but here it depends upon éyew, and cannot bear that 
sense. “Ev jyuiv cannot, furthermore, have the meaning which 
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would make the #uets the object of the love of God (Luther, 
Calvin, Beza, Calovius, Grotius, etc.). St John had a good 
reason for choosing specifically this expression, and writing év 
npiv. Itis not his manner to arrange the individual links of 
his chain of thought in dialectic continuity, and thus logically 
to unfold his meaning; on the contrary, he selects his expres- 
sions so profoundly, and uses them with such plastic power, that 
in one single expression a whole series of preceding intuitions 
are as it were summed up and reflected. Thus, as we have 
shown above at length, the entire series of the intuitions de- 
veloped, vers. 2, 3, vers. 9, 10, vers. 14, 15, are concentred and 
summed up in our expression, éyydxapev Kal memiocTEvKapev THD 
ayarny i exer 0 Ocds év juiv. In our knowing and having 
believed in Christ, the incarnate Son of God, we have known 
and believed the love of God; but, since this knowing and 
believing is no subjective theoretical action of ours, but an 
essential manifestation of God’s nature in us—His working, 
ruling, and being in us,—we have known not merely, as it were, 
the love which God hath to us, but His loving which He dis- 
plays in us. “H ayarn tv exer 0 Oeds év jyiv is no other than 
an exposition of the idea of the relation of love between God 
and us, with which we were met in ch. ii. 5, and again in 
ch. iv. 12. That is, this love-relation between God and us does 
not consist (as it would in the case of two men) in this, that 
God loveth man, and man again loveth God, both being reci- 
procally loving, and standing as it were independently; but in 
this (comp. ver. 10, and below, ver. 19), that God hath in fact 
and act manifested in us His nature, which is love, and thereby 
enkindled love in us: so that, if we love (Him and our brethren), 
it is in reality not we who love, but God who loveth im ws, and 
in us Ty aydrnv avtod éye.—The yweoxew and miotedew 
belong inseparably to each other: the ywooxew is not that 
theoretical, theological knowledge, concerning which the pro- 
position holds good, fides precedit intellectum ; but it is, m the 
specific Johannzean sense (as in ch. ii. 3 and 13, iv. 7), that 
being penetrated, enlightened, and enkindled by the nature of 
God which simply coincides with the mucreverv, and is as much 
the root as the result of the wéotis. The Apostle might have 
been content to write only éyvdxapev; but he adds temorev- 
xapev in order to make it prominent that the wiorevew, the 
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receptive self-surrender to God, is not merely the primitive 
instrument, but on our side the abiding immanent foundation, 
of that relation of love between God and us. 

“‘ God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him.” These words at the conclusion make the 
idea of the aydmn, jv exer 6 Ocds év jyiv, and the organic con- 
nection of the confession with the love, perfectly clear. To 
know the love which God hath towards and in us, includes two 
things: 1. to know (vers. 9 and 15) the act of Divine [ove in 
the mission of His Son; and, 2. ourselves to stand and abide 
in this nature of God, which is love. It is obvious that in these 
words not brotherly-love alone, but love absolutely, is spoken 
of. “To abide in love” does not mean merely to abide in the 
exercise of love, or to persevere in the disposition of love, but 
to abide in the nature of love; and it includes both in itself — 
that we abide in the love of God to us, in the faith in God’s 
love, and that we abide in the spirit of love to God and the 
brethren.—It is only when we apprehend the words in this 
generality of meaning, that we can attach to them ver. 17 with- 
out violence. 


In vers. 17-19 begins the practical hortatory expansion of 
the subject: this goes on down to ch. v. 2; and then, without 
any direct interruption of the train, the Apostle passes on, by 
means of the transitional ideas of ver. 3, to the last section of 
this Part. St John now more fully unfolds, that, and in what 
precise manner, the presence of God’s Spirit may be discerned 
in this double sign (the confession of Jesus the Son of God, 
and love). In vers. 17-19 the former and more dogmatic sign 
is considered ; though no longer in its purely dogmatic form, as 
above, vers. 2, 3, but now in the relation to the ayarn Ocod 
which it has assumed in vers. 13-16. From ver. 20 to ch. v. 2 
the Apostle dwells upon the second sign, love to the brethren. 

Ver. 17. "Ev tott@ tererelwtar 4) ayarn pe? Huarv, K.7.r, 
The first question here is, whether pe udv is to be connected 
with the verb, and the sense, “love is perfected with us ;” or 
whether we? 7uav belong to the noun 4 aydrn—which here, 
though not in ver. 7, would be grammatically tenable, because 
there is nothing intervening, to separate them in sense, between 
ayarn and peta. (Compare 2 Cor. vii. 7; Col. i. 4 and 8; 
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Eph. i. 15; Winer, Gram. §19.) The former construction is 
altogether untenable. For, the preposition werd has the mean- 
ing inter, among; and, consequently, specifies a multiplicity of 
objects or persons between and among whom something takes 
place; a signification which absolutely forbids its being con- 
nected with the verb teveXefwrat. It yields no meaning to say, 
“ Love is perfected among us, in our midst.” If the Apostle 
had intended to express the idea that “ among us, or with us” — 
that is, on our part—love is made perfect, then it would have 
been necessary that he should write év. This signification of 
the perd, that is inter, would be more appropriate, when we 
connect we nuav with the noun: the love which we have 
among us, that is, our reciprocal love, is made perfect, ete. But 
this does not suit the context; for reciprocal brotherly-love 
cannot be made perfect in confidence against the day of judg- 
ment. 

The true explanation is given by Benson and Rickli, when 
they interpret, “the love (of God) with us,” that is, the love 
which subsists between God and us; thus, that simple relation 
of love of which the Apostle had spoken in ver. 12, and just 
now again in ver. 16. We are perfectly justified in appealing 
to 2 Cor. xiii. 13, “The love of God be we? tuav.” And the 
objection, that “St John never combines together God and men 
in pets,” does not affect our position in the least ; since we in- 
terpret, “the love of God with us,” and the iv, therefore, 
refers only to men. The question, then, whether the love here 
bears the onesided meaning of the love of God towards us, or 
(which is not in harmony with the context) the onesided mean- 
ing of our love to God, or God and the brethren, —falls at once 
before a sound exposition. 

The love-relation of God with us,—thus St John defines it 
expressly as a mutual relation. That relation, however, is espe- 
cially viewed as having its basis and finding its origin in God ; 
since it is not now év that the Apostle uses, but werd in the sense 
of 2 Cor. xiii. 13: thus this relation of love, viewed especially 
on the side of God, is perfected év rovTw, iva mappnoiav éxapev 
€v TH Tépa THs Kpicews. Bengel and others have referred év 
tout, “in this,” backwards to the closing words of ver. 16, cat 
0 pévov, K.T.A. But this is not right ; for the theoretical de- 
claration that love is perfected by the “abiding in love,” does 
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not furnish any consolatory meaning ; nor would the telic clause 
with iva logically connect itself with this theoretical instruction. 
Beza, Socinus, and others referred the é€v rovT@ to the words 
OTe KaOws x.T.rX.; but that would be to assume a hyperbaton 
quite alien to the style of St John. All these artifices are un- 
necessary ; for St John in John xy. 8 lets a va follow an év 
tovrw. All that need be said concerning this Johannzan iva, 
has already been said above on ch. iii. 11 and 23. We have 
not to explain ta by date (Bengel), or érav; but must, after 
the analogy of the former passages, translate: “In this is the 
love (of God) with us perfected, that we should have confidence 
in the day of judgment.” That means to say: In this—that 
the will of God, that we should have confidence in the day of 
judgement, is internally made known to us, and (already) ap- 
proves itself in us as a power*(of confidence)—the relation of 
love between God and us is demonstrated to be perfected. But 
we must not interpret: “Therein, that we should have (= shall 
have) confidence in the day of judgment, will one day the rela- 
tion of love between God and us be perfected ;” for the Perfect 
tereAeiwtar pleads against this. Concerning the 7pépa rijs 
Kpicews, compare ch. il. 28. 

The relation of love between God and us has been made 
perfect in this, that we know, feel, and by inward experience 
are already assured, that we shall stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, not with trembling, but with joyful confidence. 
Love is thus not merely an external mark of Divine adoption ; 
but is also ztse// perfected in confidence towards God—in whom 
it no longer contemplates a Judge, but a reconciled Father— 
and towards Christ, in whom it beholds, not the Judge, but the 
TWOTHP. 

To this is attached the elucidation or reason: 671, Kaas 
éxeivos eat, Kal twels eopev ev TH KOT. °ExKeivos certainly 
refers (after the analogy of ch. ii. 6) not to God (Augustin, 
Calovius, Beza, Castalio), but to Christ. ’Exetvos points back 
here to vers. 14, 15, as ch. ii. 6 does to ch. ii. 1. For the rest, 
these words present many and great difficulties to the expositor. 
It does not seem perfectly plain how they serve either for the 
establishment or for the illustration of what precedes. The first 
point to be settled is, whether the point of comparison between 
Christ and us lies in the words, “in this world ” —that is, if we 
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must interpret, “for as He is, so we are also, in the world ;” 
equivalent to, “for as He is im the world, so we are in the 
world.” What makes against this explanation is, first of all, 
the verbal arrangement of the clause. We should expect, on 
that supposition, either that the words év T@ xécpm TobTw would 
be found before éoriv, in the first member of the clause; or, 
secondly, that éoriv would be entirely omitted, and the sentence 
run: 67, ca0as éxeivos, Kal hpels ev TO KOT TOUT éopéev. Yet 
this difficulty would disappear if only we consider éoriv to be 
unemphatic, and the words év 76 Kdopw TovTe@ to be placed with 
emphasis at the end of the sentence. A second obstacle to that 
interpretation is the inappropriateness of the thought which 
results. To take éotiv as used instead of 7 would meet the 
difficulty ; but we have no right to do that. In that case—or 
if the reading were 7v—the very appropriate sentiment would 
be: “As Christ once was in the midst of an evil world, so we 
also are now in it; and therefore we look forward to the pépa 
Kpicews; as the day of our deliverance, not with anxiety but with 
joyful confidence. The Judge, who will come, will come, not 
as our enemy, but as the world’s enemy and our deliverer.” — 
But the Present éors appears to us to forbid this interpretation. 
“ As He is,” says the Apostle ; but Christ, since His ascension, 
has been no longer in this visible world (Col. ni. 1, 2); the 
“ being in the world,” therefore, cannot possibly be adduced as 
the tertium comparationis between Christ and us. Grammati- 
cally considered, it must appear strange that St John does not 
follow the plain ca@as by a odtws (ots Kal jets, K.T.r.) ; but, 
in fact, even a Ka@@s—ovtws would not be sufficient to express 
that thought; St John would have needed to write, 671 oios 
éxeivos éoTt, TowovTor Kal éopev nucts. (The addition év To 
KooL@ TOUT® appears, on this view, almost superfluous and in- 
harmonious.) And even then the passage would remain obscure 
and enigmatical enough. We-should have expected that St 
John would make the quality, in which the tertiwm compara- 
tionis between Christ and us was to consist, specially emphatic 
by mentioning it (as he, e.g., has done in ch. ii. 6, “As He walked, 
so we must walk); for in the context there is nothing specified 
by which we might discover what meaning St John attached 
to his words. And not only so: there is a second difficulty — 
that in fact we cannot conceive of any qualitative likeness 
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between Christ and us which might serve to establish or give 
the reason for the proposition that love is perfected in our con- 
fidence against the judgment. To estimate this difficulty, we 
need only glance at the shifts of all the expositors. Luther ex- 
plains: As Christ is in the world as a sufferer, so we also suffer ; 
—but the éoriv does not suit that interpretation. Tirinus and 
Neander: As Christ is the Son of God, so we are the adopted 
sons of God. Sander: As Christ is (that is, was) in the world, 
without being of the world, so are we also. Diisterdieck, re- 
curring to his notion of the main theme being righteousness 
(ch. ii. 29): As Christ is righteous, so we also are righteous 
(but in how different a sense!). Rickli: As Christ is temptable 
(is ?), so we also are liable to temptation. Huther: As Christ 
is love, so love dwelleth in us also. Others, despairing of any 
definite view, find in the cafes «.7-r. merely the general notion 
of a relation of nature between Christ and us. But St John 
‘must have expressed this last. otherwise than by the unusual 
adverbial caOws; and, as it respects this and some of the other 
views, our confidence in prospect of the judgment cannot pos- 
sibly be grounded upon our likeness to Christ, but only upon 
God’s love manifested in Christ. 

After all that has been said, we contemplate the words in 
question without any clear conception of their meaning: how- 
ever easily they may be despatched by other expositors, they 
greatly embarrass me. One might be almost tempted to take 
refuge in the boldness of conjecture, and to read OTN in- 
stead of ESTIN! That, indeed, would remove at a stroke 
every difficulty. Then would the fatal Pres. écriv be set aside, 
and the sense would supply an %v to the éxeivos: xabas otTws 
would not indeed bear the meaning, “ We are, not less than He, 
in the world,” but the meaning, “ We are, in the same manner 
as He was, in the world.” This would yield the appropriate 
sentiment, that, because we find ourselves, as Christ did once, 
in this world (this wicked world)—even as He, that is, as not 
belonging to the world—we may look forward, not with terror, 
but with confidence, to His coming into judgment.— But, as 
such a conjecture will hardly be allowed by a criticism which 
scrupulously watches in the domain of Biblical exegesis, nothing 
remains but that we adopt one of two courses. We may either, 
1, take éoriy in the sense of an historical Present, and regard 
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St John as having in his mind the humiliated state of Christ 
living upon the earth, but without consciously taking note of 
the difference between the Past and the Present (as in John 
v. 2), and laying all the stress upon the éxeivos,—the éori being 
an emphasized and indifferent addition; or, 2. we may take 
éotiv as an actual Present, and refer the cas éxetvos éoruy 
to this, that Christ is still in a certain sense—that is, in the 
Church, which is His body—in this wicked world. On the 
former supposition, the sense appears: “ We look forward with 
confidence to the judgment. Tor, as Christ stands before us 
suffering, persecuted (before our eyes), so we also are in this 
evil world; and hence rejoice#in the hope of our deliverance.” 
On the latter supposition, the sense would be this: “ We look 
forward with confidence to the judgment; for, as He (in His 
Church, and in the persons of His people) is persecuted still by 
the wicked world, we also are in this world (as sheep among 
wolves).” This last explanation seems to be opposed by the 
circumstance that we, sels, are nothing distinguished from the 
Church of Christ, and which might be compared with it, but 
that we are members and integral portions of that Church itself. 
St John’s conception, lying at the basis of all this, is supposed 
to be: That which we have now to suffer in the world, is a 
persecution directed properly against Christ Himself; we are 
not otherwise in this wicked world than our Lord Himself is in 
us; we suifer with Him and for His sake; and, consequently, 
we all have reason to look forward with joyful confidence to 
His return in judgment upon this cocpos. 

In ver. 18 St John continues the leading thought which 
had been begun in ver. 17, that love is perfected in the wappnaoia. 
Fear is not in love—éoriv as verbum substantivum—fear has in 
love, and the domain of love, no place. ’*Aydz7 is said with its 
perfect generality of meaning: we must not limit it (with Calvin, 
Calovius, Spener) to the love of God to us, which in itself 
would be an inappropriate sense; nor to our Jove to God; nor 
to our love to the brethren. The Apostle utters the altogether 
universal judgment: Where love is, there is no fear; just as if 
He had said: Where men love one another, men fear not one 
another; where a relation is established through love, fear has 
no place. The two passions generally, according to their idea 
and essence, exclude each other: this is St John’s declaration, 
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and he lays it down as the ground of the special judgment 
which had been pronounced in ver. 17, that the relation of love 
subsisting between us and Grod is perfected in our wappyola in 
relation to God’s judgment. “ Perfect love casts out fear :” 
here the proposition above is so far limited, that an imperfect 
grade of love is conceived as compatible with fear; while, on 
the other hand, a perfect and perfected love drives all fear out 
of the soul. This proposition also is to be apprehended as a 
general judgment; both these members of the general declara- 
tion form the foundation of what had been said in ver. 17. 
Because fear is not in love—that is, not in perfect loye—there- 
fore the tereAevwodoGas of the love which subsists between us 
and God shows itself in the absence and the positive contrary 
of fear—in the rappncla.— Terela aydrn does not denote a 
sentiment, or a perfection of love itself, as if it meant a “ per- 
fectly pure and perfectly holy love;” but love is here again 
contemplated as a relation, and a Tedela aydmn may be regarded 
as existing between two persons, between whom there exists 
nothing but love—love undisturbed by the presence of wrath, 
or fear, or anything else that might qualify and abate its per- 
fectness as a relation. 

The general statement, “perfected love driveth out fear,” 
is now on its own part established (é7v) by the little clause, o 
poBos kokacw éxe. The particle dé shows that the following 
clause, 0 dé hoBovpevos, x.7T.X., is not part of the reason assigned 
—that is, does not also depend upon 671. The more sparing St 
John is of such particles, the more certain is it that, when he 
uses them, he connects a definite meaning with them. If the 
second clause, 6 doS8ovpevos—which is essentially identical with 
the judgment to be established, “perfect love casteth out fear” 
—were still dependent upon the 670, it must have been intro- 
- duced by ody, ergo. But since this is not the case, it is only 
the first clause which depends upon the étz. The second, on 
the contrary, forms the independent antithesis to the words, 
“perfect love, etc.” 

Konaors certainly bears the meaning of chastisement or 
correction, not of torment or suffering. (Compare Matt. xxv. 
46; Septuagint, Ezek. xliii. 11, xviii. 30; and Wisd. xi. 14; 
2 Mace. iv. 38.) But we may not translate xodaow éyeu by 
“fear receives (at the judgment) punishment, or is punished ;” 
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nor by “deserves punishment” (De Wette). They simply sig- 
nify, according to their literal etymological sense, “fear hath 
chastisement ;” but this cannot again be understood as “fear 
bears its chastisement already in itself,” or, “it carries with it 
the consciousness of punishment”’ @ailawaines Neander); for 
such a sentence could never serve for the proof or establish- 
ment of the proposition, that perfect love casts out fear: such 
a thought must have been connected with the preceding by dé 
instead of or. We may rather say that in KorXaow éyer that 
attribute of fear is expressed, in virtue of which it is incom- 
patible with perfected love. Hence, although «odXacts means 
“‘chastisement,” we must necessarily assume that we have causa 
pro effectu (Augustin, Luther, Bengel), and that xodacts really 
signifies (as in Matt. xxv. 26) pain, torment, and anxiety. This 
sentiment or feeling, however, is altogether out of keeping and 
irreconcilable with the affection of love. 

The final sentence, 6 dé PoBovpevos, x.T.X., is easily explained 
by what has gone before. It appears obviously to be the an- 
tithesis of the clause, 7) dé Tedela, x.T.r., but at the same time 
involves the simple and self-evident conclusion which follows 
from all that had been said. 

In ver. 19 is repeated essentially the same thought as that 
of ver. 10. ‘ We love (as well God as our brethren), because 
God hath first loved us.” The love of God to us is the source 
of all our love. This clause is connected with the former, not 
by external dialectic conjunction, but by internal organic neces- 
sity. To the exhibition and establishment of general propositions 
in ver. 18, there follows once more (as in ver. 16 and ver. 4) a 
declaration concerning the actual relation in which the seis 
(St John and his readers) stand to these general propositions. 
Fear is not in love,—perfect love casteth out fear; because 
fear ever hath torment in it (anxious dread of punishment), 
which is irreconcilable with love. Now we have no fear: we 
live and move in love;’ and that because God hath first loved 
us (in the sending of a Redeemer); consequently, we need not 
fear any future punishment. Thus St John once more shows 
how all our loving has its root in that love of God to us; and 

1 This connection, obvious as it is, is misapprehended by Luther, Grotius, 


and many others, who take this éyaxamev as a Conjunctive of exhortation. 
Compare, on the contrary, Calvin, Bengel. 
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that it is capable of being a love perfected in us—a Tedela 
wyamn—a love without fear—only because it is rooted in God’s 
love to us; that is, in our having known and believed this love 
of God to us. So wonderfully are these truths interwoven, — 
so gloriously do the lights of Divine truth and Divine love 
sparkle and counterchange in this precious jewel,—that we may 
simply invert the deduction without robbing it of any of its 
truth. Love is perfected in confidence towards God, because 
it has its root in the love of God to us (ver. 17 in relation to 
ver. 18); and so it is itself, in its inmost nature, rappynola, and 
incompatible with fear (ver. 18). And again, because all loving 
(ver. 18) is in its nature confidence, our loving (ver. 19) is 
founded upon God’s love to us. 

It is impossible that the conjunction and reciprocal action 
of faith in the incarnation of the Son of God, and love, should 
be more internally and organically exhibited. 


In cu. tv. 20-cu. v. 2 follows a second portion of the prac- 
tical hortatory development. It was shown, vers. 17-19, how 
love essentially has its root in our vrappyoia of faith in Christ 
(ver. 19), and is again in that same zappyolia made perfect.— 
Hitherto the idea of the confidence has been kept in view, and 
with it the love of God displayed in Christ as its foundation ; 
and the first of the two marks (vers. 2, 3) has been made matter 
of observation. Now the Apostle directs his view to the second 
mark, that of brotherly-love, ver. 7; and it is shown how and 
in what way it also practically approves itself to be a note of 
the wvedua Oecod. 

Ver. 20. St John has laid it down as a fact, ver. 19, that 
we live in a state of love (and not in fear). In vers. 17-19, 
although the words of ver. 18 treat of love generally as such, the 
idea and nature of loving, our relation of love to God, had be- 
come the subject, as it had been already in vers. 12 and16. St 
John had already demonstrated, on the practical ethical side, 
that, and in what manner, love to God was organically connected 
with the believing confession of Jesus Christ. But now it is his 
purpose to show further, that, and in what manner, love to the 
brethren is organically and internally bound up with love to God. 
He passes over to this in the way of obviating a possible mis- 
understanding. A man might have plainly perceived, from 
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what had been said, that love must be bound up with a beliey- 
ing confession; but he might, at the same time, have fallen 
into the delusion that love to God was enough, and accordingly 
have suffered himself to continue in hatred to his brother. The 
Apostle now shows that he who does not love the brethren is 
not included in the declaration iets ayaTepev, ver. 19. “If 
aman say, I love God, and hate his brother, he is a liar.” The 
Apostle does not write éay tis aya Tov Ocov, x.7.r., any More 
than St James (ch. ii. 14) writes éay aiotw tis éyn. One 
passage serves for the elucidation of the other. As he who has 
not works actually has not faith, but only says he has it, so 
he who hates his brother cannot actually love God, but only 
says that he loves Him: this very assurance of his makes him 
a liar. 

That is to say (so continues St John), it is quite wpossible 
that any one who hateth his brother should love God. “ For,” 
he proceeds, “ he that loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God, whom he hath not seen?” The vis argu- 
menti does not lie in this(Huther), that it is easier to love a 
visible than to love an inyisible being, and that he who has 
failed of the former will much more fail of the latter. For 
this is not true in itself: to love a person who stands visibly 
before me, and who it may be has injured me, is by no means 
easier than to love a person whom I have never seen, but of 
whose character I have heard nothing but good. In this argu- 
mentation of the Apostle the question is not of “easier” and 
“more difficult.” Still less are we to assume, with some, that 
the Apostle presupposes no love generally to be possible without 
the object being seen; for it would follow from that, that we 
cannot love God (compare ver. 12). But the vs argumenti lies 
in what is said in ver. 12. Because we (such was the idea there) 
cannot behold God with our eyes, we have no other opportunity 
of demonstrating to Him our love in act than by showing our 
love to those in whom He dwells. And it is demonstrated that 
He dwells in us by this, that His nature, love, dwells in us, and 
that we exercise like Him self-renouncing (consequently, also, 
forgiving) love. Sander rightly observes on this verse: “ He 
who will not discern, and does not honour, the image of God 
in his brother, despises thereby the antitype, God Himself.” 
And so Calvin: “The Apostle here assumes that God offers 
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Himself to us in the persons of men, who bear His image en- 
graven upon them. St John means no more than that he 
makes a vain boast, who professes to love God while he neglects 
‘God’s image before his eyes.’ Thus we have not here a con- 
clusio a minori ad majus—“ He who cannot love his visible 
brother, can still less love the invisible God.” The visibility of 
the one and the invisibility of the other do not come into view 
in order to make prominent the difference or distance between 
God and the brethren; but, inversely, the “hath seen” and 
“hath not seen” refer back to ver. 12, and serve to make em- 
phatic the relation and connection between the invisible God and 
the visible images or representatives of God, in whom He pre- 
sents to us the objects on which our love must be spent. And 
the sense is this: “He who loveth not his brother, whom he 
seeth, cannot be assumed to‘love God the Invisible; because 
he who should love God must necessarily love also God’s nature 
when it is visibly presented before him.” 

By a delicate distinction, St John writes in the former half 
of the verse peop, but in the latter 2) a@yawaév. In the former 
case, he would describe the actual position of one who. says that 
he loves God, and nevertheless so far errs as to suffer himself to 
bear hatred to his brother in his heart. It was then needful to 
make the contrast sharp and express, and therefore to show the 
uttermost point to which an erring conscience may in this respect 
be misled. The Apostle speaks in presence of the experienced 
fact, that aman sometimes does utter his assurance that he loves 
God, while he nourishes in his heart hatred against his neigh- 
bour.— But in the latter case, where the Apostle is laying down 
a doctrinal position, the mere not-hating is insufficient ; it is ne- 
cessary that he should enforce the positive requirement that the 
Christian should Jove his brother. Hence he writes: “ He that 
loveth not his brother, etc.” 

"AdeAgds must, considered in itself, express nothing more 
here than it expressed above in ch. iii. 14, ete. The meaning 
of the Apostle is certainly not that we ought to love only our 
fellow-Christians, while we may hate those who are still unre- 
generate. How could the Apostle have forgotten the word of 
his Lord in Luke x. 30-37? But, having the church to which 
he writes before his eyes, the relation of Christians to Christians 
hovers specifically before his thoughts, since in this case a picety 
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would be doubly to be reprobated. And this helps to explain 
the reason which follows in ch. v. 1. 

In ver. 21 he emphatically points to the fact that we have 
an express commandment of the Lord, to the effect that he who 
loveth God, love his brother also. (Compare John xiii. 34, 
and especially Luke x. 27.) 

In ch. y. 1 follows a further establishment of this point. 
And it is not to be explained simply on the presupposition that 
St John from ver. 20 onwards had in his view the relation 
generally between Christians and Christians. The latent limi- 
tation is to be accounted for by the kind of demonstration which 
the Apostle here adduces. It is his business now to exhibit the 
requirement of brotherly-love (like that of love to God, above, 
vers. 17-19) in its organic connection with faith in the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God. 

Ilas 6 mictedwv, ott ’Incods éotlv 6 Xpiotos: this is, as 
compared with ch. iv. 2 seq., and 15, the third and shortest for- 
mula of the confession ; it expresses, as opposed to the Cerinthian 
disjunction of the man Jesus from the Christ, simply and only 
the identity of Jesus and the Christ :’ it was needless to repeat 
the further particulars, after the preceding passages had de- 
veloped the individual critical points involved in the idea of the 
incarnation—that He is the only-begotten Son of God, who 
became man, vers. 9 and 15, and that He had come év capxi, 
ver. 2. Now he that hath this faith—orevew being obviously 
taken in the sense of ch. iv. 16, and therefore not the mere 
theoretical acceptance of the proposition—is born of God (this 
is evident of itself from a comparison of ch. iv. 16 with ch. ii. 
29 and ch. ili. 1 seq.); Kal was 0 dyatrav Tov yevyjoavta (that 
is Tov Oedv, of whom he is born, as had just been said; but 
not tov Xpictov), ayaa kal Tov yeyevynuévov €E avtod. That 

1 Huther erroneously maintains that Xpiorés stands here for vidg rod 
©cod. It may rather be said that St John uses the expressions, ‘‘ Jesus is 
the Son of God,” and ‘‘ Jesus is the Christ,” promiscuously, because he 
would have both (the latter not excepted) understood in opposition to the 
Cerinthian gnosis; that is, because he does not, by the words “‘ Jesus is the 
Christ,” answer the general question which among the historical persons 
was the promised Messiah (whether Jesus, or John the Baptist, or Theudas, 
etc.), but designs to establish the identity of the man Jesus and the Xpsords 


come from heaven, against the Cerinthian sundering of the man Jesus from 
the Aon Christ. 
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the true believer loves God, had been laid down in ch. iv. 7-16, 
and 17-19; and we have shown, upon ch. iv. 20 seq., that it is 
taken for granted that the obligation of love to God is acknow- 
ledged and admitted even by him who may not love his brother : 
hence St John can, without any further mediate clause, as e 
concessis, connect with the major proposition, mas 0 TicTevor, 
«.T.X., the minor proposition, which is contained in the words 
mas 0 ayaTév, x.7.%. The concluding clause then demonstrates 
its own necessity. He who believeth, is born of God; he then 
who, as a mictevwv, loveth God, must also love all believers,’ 
because these also are born of God, consequently bear in them 
the nature of God, and that the same nature which he himself 
bears as one who is born of God. 

Ver. 2 offers now—when we have rightly perceived the 
turn in the process of thought introduced by ver. 1—not the 
slightest difficulty. St John has placed brotherly-love in strict 
connection with faith in Christ; he has shown that that love 
ha’ its root in this faith. The natural and direct consequence 
therefore is this, that a love of the brethren which does not rest 
upon this faith is not true love; and therefore St John lays 
down the position: év TrovT@, x.7.r.: By this we know that we 
love the children of God, because we love God. In ver. 20 seq. 
he had laid down the proposition that a true faith and the love 
of God never exist without brotherly-love, and that therefore 
brotherly-love is the sign (of faith and) of love to God: here, 
in ver. 2, he utters the declaration that true brotherly-love 


1 Huther entirely misapprehends the logical connection of these thoughts, 
when he suggests that there should be interposed between the first words, zs 
6 Tiotsvov, ~.7.A., and those which follow, ras 6 dyarav, x.7.r., the mediat- 
ing clause, ras 6 yevevynuévos tx Tov Osod cityarad tov Oeov. The major pro- 
position, that every believer is born of God, does not serve merely for the 
establishment of the subject-idea in the concluding clause, but rather for 
the establishment of its predicate-idea. The chain of thought is not this: 
‘* He that believeth is born of God; he that is born of God, loveth God ; 
he that loveth God, loveth also the children of God ;”—for then the third 
proposition would not follow from the first two, but stand co-ordinate 
with them as a new and undemonstrated proposition. But itis this: ‘‘ He 
that believeth is born of God. (That the zisrevav loveth God, and must 
love Him, is assumed as established and necessary.) He then who (as a 
xisrevov) loveth God, the God of whom he is begotten, must consequently 
love also the other rtorevovres, because these like himself are born of God ; 
therefore partakers of the same nature, #ds@o/ in the highest sense.” 
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cannot exist without the foundation of faith and the love 
of God, and that therefore faith and love to God (which is 
here presently defined as obedience to the évtorai of God) is 
the sign of the genuineness of brotherly-love. As previously, 
in ch. iv. 2 seq., and ver. 7, each of the two elements—the 
confession of faith, and brotherly-love—had been exhibited as 
of itself a mark of the wvedua Oecod, so it is now shown that 
these two elements are reciprocally the sign one of the other. 
Where there is no brotherly-love, there can be no true faith 
and no true love of God; and, where the true faith and the 
true love of God (approving itself such by obedience to His 
commandments) are not, there can be no true brotherly-love. 
Faith without brotherly-love is dead faith, nothing better than 
a vain and lying babbling about faith; and a brotherly-love 
without faith, and without faithful fulfilment of the command- 
ments of God, is no better than hypocritical,—it is not spiritual, 
but carnal in its immost nature,—it is a love which seeks only 
its own subtle spiritual satisfaction, or its own honour. . 

Thus we do not find here Huther’s “ difficulty which needs 
solution ;” to say nothing of the outrageous trajection of Cicu- 
menius and Grotius, who would refer é7z to év TodT@, and take 
the clause with étav as the object of the ywacxopev. 

In ver. 3 the Apostle himself declares that he had men- 
tioned the trypeiv of the évroAad as no other than the demon- 
stration of love to God. But the thought into which this flows 
forms of itself the transition to a new and final division of the 


Epistle. 





PART THE FIFTH. 


FAITH OVERCOMETH THE WORLD. 
Ch. -v. 321. 


Tue Apostle is led by the nature of the case itself to substitute 
for love to God the keeping of His commandments: that is, by 
the consideration that true brotherly-love has no surer sign than 
its true and faithful fulfilment of all the commandments of God 
in relation to the brethren. 

But this mention of the évtoXai/ serves him now, ver. 3, as 
the unforced transition to a new Part. 

This Part of the Epistle certainly is not divided from the 
former by any such external demarcation as that which sepa- 
rates the fourth from the third, the third from the second, 
and this from the first; there is no formal commencement of 
a new subject; ver. 3, rather, forms, by the thought, ‘“ His 
commandments are not grievous,” the bridge to the new theme 
which enters in ver. 4—“ That which is born of God over- 
cometh the world; and this is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even our faith.” But there can be no hesitation in 
saying that this does form a new theme, and that consequently 
the matter of it begins a new Part. For, as from ch. iy. 1 on- 
wards, all had revolved around the confession of Jesus Christ 
and brotherly-love, which two elements had been each first ex- 
hibited as in itself a mark of the Spirit of God and life in God, 
and then in their relation to each other and their organic inter- 
penetration, and finally each as the mark or testing sign of the 
other; so now, from ch. v. 4 onwards to the close of the Epistle, 
all revolves round the idea of faith as the victory over the world. 
This faith is viewed, vers. 6-8, in its substance and objective 
nature; vers. 9-12, in its subjective assurance and power; and 
in the final section, vers. 13-21, in its result and effects. 
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Ver. 3. The first words, which belong still to the former 
section, have been already explained. The new thought, “And 
His commandments are not heavy,” forms the unforced transi- 
tion to ver. 4. They are not grievously hard (to be fulfilled), 
because he who is born of God has in his faith the power to over- 
come the world :—first of all, the world in himself (the power 
of sin in his own flesh); but also all the temptations which come 
upon him from the world objectively considered, the world 
still untouched and unrenewed by Christ (ch. iv. 4). Hence, 
this connection makes it obvious that Papetas ov« eioi does not 
refer to the substance of the commandments (Bengel), as if the 
New-Testament commandments were declared to be light in 
comparison of the yoke of the ceremonial law—a comparison 
which is quite foreign to the context; but that it refers to the 
power which dwells in those who are born of God in order to 
their fulfilment (Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Liicke, ete.). 


Ver. 4. What is said here in the first half of the verse, is 
connected by the 67v (establishing the reason) with what was 
said in ver. 8. But this does not exclude the introduction of a 
new main theme in ver. 4. In the same manner St John had 
passed over, ch. iii. 24, to the idea of the wvedpua, which then in 
ch. iv. 1 is introduced as the theme. It is a graceful form of 
transition, of which abundant examples are found in the litera- 
ture of eloquence and homiletics, both of ancient and modern 
times. 

After the Apostle has laid down the proposition as support- 
ing his argument, ote Gy, «.7.d. (where the neuter is used in the 
same sense as John ill. 6, vi. 37, xvil. 2; the matter of the pro- 
position itself being fully explained by ch. ii. 13 seq., 27, iv. 4), 
he proceeds to assert the same thought independently, as his 
formal theme, and with such a modification as that position 
demanded. Kat atirn éotlv 4 vikn  vienocaca Tov Koopor, 4 
mists Huov. Our faith is the victory, which hath overcome the 
world. ‘Thus formularized, this proposition contains all the 
critical points which are to be developed in what follows. “H 
miotls Hwa must not be understood of faith in the subjective 
sense alone, of the acting or spirit of our faith; but it is our 
faith as including its substance and object, Jesus Christ. It is as 
well that which, or Him in whom, we believe (our faith, in op- 
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position to Cerinthian superstition), as our believing mind, the 
spirit in which we believe. And thus the predicate éotiv 7 vixen 
is by no means a metonomy ; nor is it a breviloquence (Liicke) 
or concise form of expression,—the faith certainly being not 
itself the victory, but only the cause of the victory (the sense 
then being, “Faith, through which we become children of 
God, hath given us the victory over the world”). But it is 
faith, inclusive of its object —our mictevew els "Incotv Xpicrov, 
our embracing of Christ in faith—that is itself the action 
which conquers the world, and has already conquered it. This 
act of the acceptance of Jesus Christ, and His Divine light 
which overcometh the darkness, of His Divine life which over- 
cometh death, in us (not merely in our hearts, but thereby in 
us as a part of humanity), is already the decisive victory over 
the xdcpuos. As this victorious power of heaven streams into 
humanity, and is received by it—though at first by a very small 
fragment of it—and in consequence Christ’s church has an ex- 
istence; so, as the result, the deadly wound is already inflicted 
upon the xécpos: the Koopos as such is doomed, vanquished, 
and lost, however much it may seem still to thrive. The 
head of the serpent is bruised, and all the energetic contor- 
tions of its body are but symptoms of its mortal agony. 





Vers. 5-8. How correct this objective exhibition of the 
miorts is, the following verses will show. For here St John says 
in plain words, ver. 5, that he who believeth that Christ is the Son 
of God (as in ch. iv. 15), overcometh the world; and then he 
shows that it is Christ Himself who, as received in faith and as 
becoming an internal power in believers, overcometh the world. 

What the power is in which Christ hath come, and what 
the consequent power is which He causes to work in us, and in 
the working of which true qucrevew consists, — this is unfolded 
in ver. 6. It is self-evident, when we consider it well, that ver. 
6 serves as the confirmation of the main proposition of ver. 5, 
Tis €OTW 6 VIKOY, K.T.X., and not to the support of the lesser clause, 
rt 0 “Incods éotw 6 vids Tod Oeod. It is not necessary now 
that St John should establish the general proposition, that 
Jesus is the Son of God; for he has already in ch. iv. amply 
and comprehensively set forth the consistency and accord of this 
proposition with the principles of all knowledge of God. And 
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that in fact the words of ver. 6 cannot serve for the establish- 
ment of the proposition, that Jesus is the Son of God, will 
be shown when we have examined carefully the meaning of 
ver. 6. Odrds éotw 6 Xv S0 bdatos Kat aipatos, Inaods o 
Xpicres: ov év TO VdaTe povov, AAN év TH VOaTL Kal TO aipate. 
These, on the whole, easily intelligible words have been explained 
in the most various and strangest ways by different expositors. 
That we may not be embarrassed and delayed by needless exa- 
mination of vapid interpretations,‘ we lay down at the outset 
the simple and true one, and leave such other renderings as de- 
serve refutation to follow afterwards. 

As it respects, first, the épyeo@ae dud, it is evident from the 
parallel év that dvd is not to be taken as local (of the penetration 
by anything), but as instrumental. He came through water 
and blood, by means of water and blood, so far as water and 
blood were the instruments or means be which He wrought. So 
also év is equivalent to. He came’ (as the Conqueror over 
the world), not by means of water alone, but by means of water 
and blood. The thought of the passage is this: As the follow- 
ing section, ver. 9 seq., points plainly by means of its predomi- 
nant idea of the paprupia to John i. 7, 8, 15, 19-34, so our 
present passage also points to that passage, especially John i. 29 
and 33 (compared with Matt. ii. 11). John the Baptist had 
come with water ; he had summoned the Israelites, by means of 
the symbol of a water-baptism, to exhibit repentance, and to 
confess their desert of death (for the immersion into water was 
the type, not of cleansing, but of the being plunged into death ; 
comp. Rom. vi. 8, 43-1 Pet. iii. 20, 21). Thus John also 
brought the law, and led them to a knowledge of sin. But 
further than that he could not bring them. Christ, on thie 
other hand,’ came not with water aicaee He did, indeed, in- 
stitute a papain of water, but He baptized not merely with water 

1 According to Grotius, the water signifies the pure holiness of Christ 
(the blood His death); Wahl makes the water the Divine voice at the 
baptism of Jesus; Stroth makes the blood the testimony of the Gentile 
centurion at the cross; Ziegler, the resurrection and ascension; Clemens 
Alexandrinus expounded the water as regeneration, but the blood as know- 
ledge. And so on without end. 

* Olshausen : ‘‘ He appeared in the world.” 


3 That Christ is set over against another Person, is evident from the 
words, ards tori 6 eAdav, ** this is He who came.” 
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(John i. 83; Matt. iii. 11); He came as the Lamb of God 
(John i. 29), and declared, when He suffered Himself to be 
symbolically baptized in the water by John, His readiness to 
sink into death for the sin of the world; He in due time suffered 
that death, and came (€AO@v, Partic. Aor.) not merely with the 
water, the sign, but in the very reality of His atoning blood. 
And hence it was that He (Matt. ii. 11; John i. 33) could 
baptize with the Spirit (comp. John xvi. 7, “If I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you”’). These are the pro- 
found views which St John connects together in these simple 
words, in a manner which every observant reader of his Gospel 
must be able to appreciate. ‘The fundamental thought is there- 
fore this, that in the love and grace of the self-sacrifice of Jesus 
to death lay the power through which He overcame the world ;? 
and, consequently, that in us also faith must approve itself 
(comp. Heb. x. xi.) as a like readiness to sacrifice all the glory of 
this world, and life itself; and that this faith which renounces 
the visible (Heb. xi. 1, xii. 2) obtains the victory through 
suffering and patience. 

By wdwp is here primarily meant the water of John’s bap- 
tism; by aiwa, the atoning blood of Christ. But it is plain that 
in this antithesis ddwp is at the same time also exhibited as the 
symbol of the preaching of the law and repentance connected 
with John’s baptism ; and, further, as the symbol of mere doc- 
trine generally in opposition to deed, and also of the sign in 
opposition to the thing; consequently, of Christian water-bap- 
tism as such, so far as it isa sign. For, it is not said, “ John 
came with water, Christ with blood ;” but, “ Christ came not 
merely (like John) with water, but with water and blood.” 
Thus the “ coming with water” is an element which holds good 


1 Olshausen seems (so far, indeed, as his brief, and here almost illegible, 
notes permit us to judge) to have held the same view. He writes: ‘* Doc- 
trine and baptism —death of Jesus ;” and again, ‘‘ Baptism and the blood 
of the cross.” 

2 Huther erroneously presupposes that the coming by water and blood 
is adduced as evidence for the Messiahship of Jesus. Were that evidence 
the subject treated of, the construction must be adopted which makes 6/ 
Sdaros, x.7.A., dependent, not upon ¢adsy but upon ésr/y—a construction 
which Huther himself has rejected (‘‘ This is, by the water and blood, 
He who was to come”).—But the Apostle rather shows, by what Christ 
overcame the world, 
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both of the Baptist and of Christ ;! therefore it is what both 
in common, —that is, the institution of water-baptism as a visible 
sign, together with the preaching of repentance connected with 
it (Mark i. 15), and teaching generally. But Christ went be- 
yond that which He had in common with the Baptist; He died 
also the death of atonement, and thus came, not with water 
only, but with water and blood. 

This correct explanation is most nearly approached by the 
view of Wolf, Carpzov, and others, who interpret the water by 
(Christian) baptism, and the blood by the Lord’s Supper. It 
is true that the déwp embraced, with John’s baptism, Christian 
baptism also; but only as far as the latter was a visible sign, 
distinguished or distinguishable from the thing, forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ. Thus téwp signifies not the whole 
sacrament of baptism (consisting of sign and thing), but only 
the sign in the sacrament. It is true, further, that the atoning 
blood of Christ is one of the two res cwlestes in the Holy Sup- 
per, but it is only one. Had St John intended to describe the 
Lord’s Supper in its antithesis to baptism, he must at least have 
conjoined the c@ua with the aiwa. And then this atoning 
blood is not anything peculiar to the Lord’s Supper, but it is 
equally the foundation of the forgiveness of sins imparted with 
baptism. That explanation, therefore, is untenable, even apart 
from the consideration that there does not seem any reason in 
the context for the assertion that Christ instituted, not only 
baptism, but the Holy Supper also. For, such a remark could 
in the end ke designed only to remind of the death of Christ, 
which lies at the foundation of the Supper—but equally also at 
the foundation of baptism. 


1 This important point has been overlooked by those who refer this 
either to Christian baptism alone (Diisterdieck), or to John’s baptism 
alone. Huther supports the latter view by the assertion that erday 6” 
vozros must signify a passive passing through water, an undergoing of 
baptism ; thus the baptism of John received by Christ. Is then 2aday 6” 
aiweros also a passing through blood ?—It is manifest that vdwp and awiuc 
are exhibited only as the means by which Christ works, that is, overcometh 
the world ; not as the things which He condemned. His coming into the 
world (according to the context, His victorious coming to conquer the 
world) was not merely by water, like that of John, but by water and blood ; 
the institution (not the undergoing) of baptism and the shedding of blood, 
the sign and the thing, doctrine and deed. 
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Still more untenable is the explanation of Augustin, Vata- 
blus, Bain, and others, that St John by ddwp cal aiua referred 
to the water and blood which flowed from the side of Jesus 
after the piercing with the spear! Apart from the considera- 
tion that aia stands first in that narrative,—apart, further, 
from the fact that this circumstance was mentioned by St John 
as an eyewitness, only for the establishment of the actual death 
of Christ, which resulted from it, and without any allegorical 
significance being connected with the water and blood,—it is in 
itself entirely incomprehensible why St John should so emphati- 
cally lay the stress upon this, that Jesus came not “ with water 
alone.” Did any one ever assert that from His body only water 
flowed? And what would be the meaning and force of this 
antithesis? And who would say, “ He came through or with 
water and blood,” in order to express that out of His body water 
and blood had flowed ? 

_ We therefore hold to the simple explanation, that Christ is 
therefore the Overcomer of the world, because He brought with 
Him not only (like John the Baptist) the water (the sign in 
order to knowledge), but also the blood (the thing itself, the deed 
of His love in self-consecration to death). 

The Apostle now continues: kal To Tvedud éote TO wapTu- 
poov, OT. TO Tretia eoTw 7 adnGea. The exegetical question 
presented by these words is not whether dtu is to be rendered 
“that” or “ because :” the most essential matter for the right 
apprehension of their meaning is to mark the relation in which 
the preceding words stand to ver. 5. We have already assumed 
above, that the sixth verse is intended to serve as a foundation 
or statement of the reason of the main thought of the fifth verse, 
“ that which overcometh the world, is faith in Jesus the Son of 
God,” and not merely of the words, “ Jesus is the Son of God.” 
This we must now more thoroughly establish. And, at the out- 
set, it should be remembered that the proposition, that Jesus is 
the Son of God, has already received its proof and development 
in the previous section, ch. iv. 1-6, and 9, 10: an additional 
confirmation or demonstration of it, therefore, would be super- 
fluous. But, further, we must bear in mind that the idea of 
vixay Tov Kocjov is predominant from ch. v. 4 onwards. St 
John’s purpose is to demonstrate, not that Jesus is the Son of 
God, but that this our faith in the Divine Sonship of Jesus is 
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the power that overcometh the world. And thus ver. 6 does 
not serve to show that Jesus is the Son of God, but rather to 
show, that in the act of the self-renouncing, self-sacrificing love 
of this Son of God—who poured out His blood—lay the world- 
overcoming power, as well of Himself, as of our faith in Him. 
But there is, moreoyer, a third reason, which is perfectly de- - 
cisive. Supposing it assumed and granted that the sixth verse 
was intended to establish and support the words 6é7e "Incods 
éorlv 6 Xptords, the question arises—Can this verse serve the 
purpose of establishing that proposition? “ This is He who 
cometh with water and blood, not (as John the Baptist) with 
water alone, but with water and blood” —might indeed bear 
the meaning which Diisterdieck and Huther find in them: 
“ This, this Jesus of Nazareth, is the true Messiah, and no other 
is He, that is, not John the Baptist; for Jesus of Nazareth 
came not with the water of baptism, the sign, alone, but added 
to that the redeeming act of the shedding of His blood.” And 
that indeed would establish the proposition, “ that Jesus is the 
Son of God.” But, was this the proposition which went before 
in ver. 5? Did the words of that verse bear the meaning that 
Jesus, and no other, had a right to be called the Son of God ? 
Are they an answer to the question, Who (what subject) is to 
be acknowledged as the Son of God? Most certainly not! 
There existed no doubt among the disciples, or even among the 
opponents of St John, that Jesus, and not for example Theudas 
or Judas (Acts v. 36, 87), and not John the Baptist, was the 
Messiah and the Son of God; even Cerinthus, in common with 
all the Gnostics, heid it as an assured fact, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the historical personage with whom the Aon Christ 
united Himself.t The words 611 ’Inaobs, «.7.r., have manifestly 
no other meaning than the same words have in ch. iv. 15 (comp. 
ch. iv. 2 seq., v. 1): they are not an answer to the question, 


1 That St John in this passage directs his polemic against John’s dis- 
ciples, and not against the Gnostics, is an altogether untenable supposition. 
Forty years earlier there were disciples of John in Ephesus (Acts xix. 1 
seq., comp. ch. xviii. 25): they, however, did not hold John as the Mes- 
siah, but only knew not concerning Jesus; and when they knew, were at 
once baptized unto Him. Nor can it be imagined how there should be, 
A.D. 96, a party extant which knew only the Baphety and piers him 
(in despite of his testimony) as the Messiah. J 
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who is the Son of God, but to the question, what Jesus is; the 
emphasis falls, not upon the subject, but upon the predicate ; 
St John lays it down as the essence of world-overcoming faith, 
not that Jesus and no other is to be acknowledged as the Missi 
and the Son of God, but that Jesus is the Son of God Himself 
(and no mere man). Now, if all the emphasis lies upon the 
predicative idea, obros éort, ver. 6, cannot serve the purpose of 
repeating a definition of the subjective idea, which had not been 
found in ver. 5. The words, that this Jesus had come not with 
water alone, like the Baptist, might indeed have served as the 
foundation of the proposition, that Jesus, and not the Baptist, 
is the Son of God, but not of the proposition, that Jesus is the 
Son of God; and not therefore of the words érz ’Incods éoriv 
6 Xpioros containing this latter thought. 

Thus it is demonstrated, that ver. 6 rather serves as the 
foundation or establishment of the leading thought in ver. 5. It 
is not that the “ Messiahship of Jesus” is exhibited (Huther) ; 
but it is shown in what sense the faith, that Jesus is the Son of 
God manifested in the flesh (for the predicate éorly 0 Xpiotos 
is here again, as in ch. iv. 15, v. 1, only a concise summary of 
what had more copiously been said in ch. iv. 2 seq.), is that 
power by which alone (ris éotw—ei un) the world is overcome. 
This Jesus is He (St John says) who brought with Him not 
merely the baptism of water—the symbol and symbolical re- 
quirement of regeneration, but the power also of regeneration, 
in the atoning offering of His blood. Thus here also, alto- 
gether as in ale ty? 95 compared with vers. 2 and 15, the faith — 
the faith “ that Jesus is the Christ,” appears the same as the 
faith “ that God sent his only-begotten Son into the world, that 
we might live through Him” (comp. ch. iv. 14 with ch. a LS). 

This being so, it is self-evident that the following words, 
“and it is the Spirit that beareth witness,” etc., do not add 
a third demonstration to the water and the blood, “ that this 
Jesus is the Christ ;’ and, consequently, that the inquiry which 
springs out of that false assumption, to wit, whether drs means 
“that” or “ because,” is a perfectly needless one. Diisterdieck 
assumes (with Zwingli, Calvin, Bengel, and others) that wapru- 
poov stands absolutely, without an object, and that 67. must be 
translated by “ because.” He makes the imaginary object of 
fLaptupovy the proposition “ that this Jesus is the Christ” —a 
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proposition which, as we have seen, does not occur in all the 
context. 

Without pausing to examine all the various individual forms 
which this perverted interpretation has assumed in the hands of 
individual expositors, we shall proceed to give that exposition 
which appears, after what has been said, to be the only correct 
and the only possible one. The phrase odrds éotw 0 édOar, 
with the emphasized otros, referred back to the question tis 
éotiv o vixav. No man can overcome the world but he who 
believeth that Jesus is the Son of God (in the sense of ch. iv. 
14, 15)—the Son of God who came into the world, and was 
manifest in the flesh. This Jesus the Son of God it is who hath 
brought, through the gracious act of the offerimg of His blood, 
the fulfilment of what was demanded, the thing in addition to 
the sign, the power as well as the requirement; and the Spirit 
at is who St John does not write cat 70 veda paptupel ; 
but 70 wvedud éote TO paptupody, which in its form is strictly 
parallel with ob7és éors o éX@wv, and, like this, must refer back 
to tis ott Oo vikav. But 7d mvedwa can be no other than the 
Spirit, whose nature had been unfolded in the previous section 
under its two aspects (ch. iv.): not the soul, which Jesus in 
death commended to the Father (Augustin); not the human 
nature of Jesus (Wetstein); not the doctrine of Jesus (Carpzov); 
not the spiritual man (Ziegler) ;—but the Spirit of God, so far 
as He is a power effectual in believers and their wvevpaci 
(comp. above, ch. iv. 1-3), working in them, 1, faith in the love 
which brought the Son into the flesh, and offered an atoning 
sacrifice ; and, 2, dove, which in imitation of Christ, and as the 
shedding forth of His nature, similarly sacrifices itself. This 
makes the whole course of thought plain. It is to be shown 
how the believing in Christ the Son of God has the power to 
overcome the world. St John first declares that, and by what 
means, [He in whom we believe, and who is the object and sub- 
stance of our faith, Christ, possessed in Himself the world-over- 
coming power ; and, secondly, he shows how, and in what way, 
our faith in Him is, in consequence of His power, and as receiv- 
ing its virtue, itself a power that overcometh the world. He 
does not say, however, “and our faith it is that beareth witness,” 
but, “the Spirit it is that, etc. :” first, because he would impress 
it upon his readers that our believing is not our subjective act, 
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but a power and energy of God working in us; and, secondly, 
because the mrvedua (as he has shown in ch. iv.) embraces, with 
faith, that dyd7rn also which reproduces in all points the world- 
overcoming act of Christ’s love (compare Col. 1. 24), which, by 
partaking of this self-sacrificing, patient, victorious mind of 
Christ, possesses power through the cross also to overcome the 
world. 

Thus, finally, the predicative idea 7d paptupody is made 
clear. It must mark an act which in effect is identical with 
the act of the overcoming of the world. (And this is confirmed 
by what is said further in vers. 7-12 concerning the paprtupia : 
see below.) That testimony is meant, through which the hearts 
of all those who are susceptible are won to the Gospel, and 
consequently wrested from the world, and incorporated into the 
body of Christ. And it is simply this sacred proselytism (sit 
venia verbo!) by means of which the Church increases and the 
world decreases, the latter being therefore gradually overcome. 

But it is, further, plain that waprupody cannot stand without 
its object. Absolutely asserted, it gives us no definite idea. It 
will not do, as we have shown, to supply “that Jesus is the 
Christ” from ver. 5. Maprupodv, ver. 6, must have an object 
here; and all the more, because in ver. 7 it stands without one, 
which would be tolerable in the latter case if the object had 
been specified in ver. 6. We therefore take 6ru 76 rvedpua éotw 
» adnOeva as an objective proposition. The Spirit (of God, 
who is effectual in us as the Spirit of faith and love) lays down 
His testimony (before the world) to this, that the spirit (this 
spirit of Christian faith and of Christian love) is the truth. The 
Spirit demonstrates Himself by His power and operation.—If 
ore is taken as an explicative proposition, there arises the bald 
declaration, “The Spirit beareth witness (of what?) ; for the 
Spirit is truth.’ What would this in reality mean? Is it 
meant to be deduced, from the fact that the Spirit of God is 
truth, that He cannot possibly keep silence, but must bear 
testimony? The emphasis, however, does not rest here upon 
the predicative idea (it is not waptupe? nor éote waptupovv), but 
upon the subjective idea, To @vedud Eott TO papTupodv. Or 
is the thought to be this, that because the Spirit is truth, there- 
fore what He testifies is stedfast and sure? But that which 
the Spirit testifies, has not yet been said. Consequently, it is 
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manifest that 671, «.7.X., must be taken as an objective proposi- 
tion, and the particle 67. must be translated by “ that.” 

Vers. 7, 8. "Ore tpeis efow of waptupodytes* TO vet pa, Kal 
TO Vowp, Kal 76 aiwa Kal of Tpeis es TO By ciow. But the Textus 
Receptus has here the celebrated interpolation : év T@ odpava: 
0 TaTIp, 0 AOYOS, Kal TO GyLov TEA" Kal ovTOL Ot TpEis EV Eict. 
Kai rpets eiot ot waptupodvtes év Th yh’—which is then followed 
by the words of the text: To mvedua, kal To Udwp, Kal TO aia: 
kal ot Tpeis eis TO év eiow. The question of the genuineness 
or spuriousness of the words in question has been fiercely con- 
tested ; but the view of most of the moderns (Griesbach, Liicke, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Diisterdieck, Huther) has been de- 
clared, not without a certain exaggerated emphasis, against their 
genuineness. ‘There are some, however, such as Sander, Besser, 
and Mayer, who venture to defend it. If we go to the original 
sources, we are met by the fact, first, that as it respects the 
manuscript codices, not one Greek text with which we are 
acquainted, down to the sixteenth century, reads the words in 
question. Only four Greek codices of the sixteenth century 
contain the clause. But of these four, one (Cod. Bavianns) 
is a copy of the Complutensian Polyglot; another (34, or Cod. 
Britannicus) seems to have taken the words from the Vulgate, 
and that in a bad translation (ararip, Neyos, Kal mvedua, without 
the article). Of Codd. 162 and 173 we may assume that they 
also received the interpolation from the Vulgate. Secondly, as 
it respects the old versions (Peschito, Arabic, Coptic, Adthiopic, 
and Latin, down to a.p. 600), they do not contain it, any more 
than the ancient codices. Thirdly, among the Fathers, none 
of the whole body of the ante-Nicene know the clause, save 
Cyprian ;' and, what is of more moment, those very Fathers 


' Tertullian is no exception. When he says (de Pudic. 21) that in the 
Church dwells trinitas unius divinitatis, Pater, Filius, et Spiritus, no thought- 
ful person would regard this as a reference to the interpolation in questicn. 
And when (adv. Praxeam, 25) he remarks upon John xvi. 15: Ita con- 
nexus Patris in Filio et Filiit in Paracleto tres efficit cohxrentes alterum ex 
altero, qui tres unum sint, non unus, quomodo dictum est, Ego et Pater unum 
sumus (John x. 50)—it must appear evident to every one, from the whole 
tenor of the words, that he had not before his eyes our present passage. 
No more does he refer to it in the Jntroduction of his book against Praxeas, 
where he copiously, and with almost scholastic exactness, develops his 
theory of the Trinity. 
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who in the Nicene controversy contended for the Nicene Creed, 
never appeal to these words, which would, however, have been 
their firmest and most welcome support ; instead of that, they 
take pains to demonstrate the homoousia of the Son by other 
passages (for example, by the eighth verse of this very chapter). 

Cyprian is the only exception. In the Ep. ad Jubajanum, 
where he is speaking of the invalidity of the baptism of heretics, 
he asks what kind of a temple of God he would make who was 
baptized by a heretic. He could not be a templum Creatoris, 
who did not believe in a Creator; he could not be a temple of 
Christ, who denied Christ’s divinity ; nor could he be a temple 
of the Holy Ghost, for “cum tres unum sint, quomodo Spiritus 
placatus esse ei potest, qui aut Patris aut Filii inimicus est?” 
Meanwhile, here we have no other than the same dogmatical 
declaration which Tertullian had already made, and without the 
aid of 1 John v. 7, 8. More important, on the other hand, is 
another saying of Cyprian. He says (de Unit. Eccles.) : Dicit 
Dominus, Ego et Pater unum sumus (John x. 30), et cerum 
(thus in another passage) de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto 
scriptum est, et tres unum sunt, et quisquam credit, hane uni- 
tatem (that is, of the Church) de divina firmitate venientem, 
sacramentis ccelestibus cohzerentem, scindi in ecclesia posse. 
Facundus, indeed (pro Defens. iii. 1, 3), supposed that Cyprian 
had here in view only the words to mvedua Kai TO Vdap Kal 
70 aia, Kal oi Tpels eis TO &v eiot; having understood by the 
mvevpa the energy of the Holy Spirit in the Church, by the 
vdwp the energy of the Father, and by the aiua that of the Son. 
But, although it might be possible that Cyprian so understood 
the words (and though, further, the Vulgate had translated eis 
70 év eiat by unum sunt), yet between possibility and probability 
there is a difference, and Cyprian’s words may be explained by 
the fact that in manuscripts which he had (of an old Latin 
version) the interpolation was already to be found. Thus was 
Cyprian’s sentence viewed by Fulgentius Ruspensis (Responsio 
ad Arianos) ;' and, what is of more importance, Fulgentius him- 


1 “Quod etiam beatus martyr Cyprianus confitetur, dicens: qui pacem 
Christi et concordiam rumpit, adversus Christum facit ; qui alibi preter 
ecclesiam colligit, Christi ecclesiam spargit. Atque ut unam ecclesiam 
unius Dei esse monstraret, hec confestim testimonia de scripturis inseruit. 
Dicit Dominus” (then follow the words of Cyprian in question). I cannot 
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self quotes the critically-questionable words as St John’s, and 
therefore must have read them in his New Testament. (Ful- 
gentius died A.D. 533.) But, before his time, towards the end 
of the fifth century, Vigilius (adv. Varim. Arian.) says: 
Johannes evangelista ad Parthos: tres sunt, inquit, qui testi- 
monium perhibent in terra, aqua, sanguis et caro, et tres in 
nobis sunt, et tres sunt, qui testimonium perhibent in ccelo, 
Pater, Verbum et Spiritus, et hi tres unum sunt. We see that 
he had before him the passage in his New Testament in its 
corrupt form (aqua, sanguis e¢ caro, et tres in nobis sunt); but 
also, that the gloss was already in the text, and not merely in a 
single copy, but that it was so widely diffused and acknowledged 
in the West as to be appealed to by him bona jide in his con- 
test with his Arian opponents.’ So also we find the citation in 
Cassiodorus, Etherius, and others: and Diisterdieck, therefore, 
goes too far when he says that we may “ track the introduction 
of this interpolation into the text” by following Vigilius, Ful- 
gentius, Cassiodorus, and others : these Fathers rather bear testi- 
mony to the fact, that the questionable clause had already, about 
A.D. 500, the character of a widely-extended various reading. 
Hence it may be explained, how in later times the words came 
to be written in the margin of individual Greek manuscripts. 

If we clearly take into view this whole position of the 
matter, it will seem nothing less than inconceivable that Cyprian 
actually read the words in his text. The thought which he 
expresses there was by no means a strange one in the third 
century; it is to be found perfectly developed, for example, by 
Tertullian (from John x. 30, xvi. 15). If we only bear in 


understand how Diisterdieck can doubt whether Fulgentius thought that 
the words of 1 John v. 7 were in Cyprian’s mind. He says himself, ‘‘ He 
(Cyprian) quotes this testimony from the Scripture, and so says Fulgentius, 
immediately after he himself had referred to the questionable words of the 
seventh verse as St John’s.” He must have read the words in his New 
Testament, and have regarded them as genuine. How could he then doubt 
that Cyprian also had these words in his mind ? 

1 What weight such patristic notices have, even as opposed to the 
codd., we see strikingly evidenced by the passage, Matt. viii. 28, where the 
majority of the codd. have either inserted Twdezpyyay as a correction from 
Mark and Luke, or read Tepyeoxvav, but where we find from Origen, in 
John (tom. vi. 24), that the old codd. of his time read Tepaenyav,—the 
reading Tspyeonyav owing its origin to a conjectural correction of Origen 
himself. 
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mind how vague was the form of the oldest Latin versions, and 
how, in the fragments which we have of them, the text is some- 
times freely handled, and sometimes corruptly given, it will 
appear by no means an impossibility that so early as the third 
century such a gloss as this could have slipped into the text. 

Such a gloss we say. For, if we lay more stress upon this 
passage of Cyprian than some do, it is not for the purpose 
of maintaining the genuineness of the clause, but rather that 
we may contend against it on safer grounds. Granted, that 
Cyprian read the words in his text; what follows from that ? 
That it was a very old reading, or possibly the original reading? 
By no means. This would be to confound all the first princi- 
ples of a sound criticism of the text. Granted it not to be 
impossible that Greek codices may be yet discovered which 
shall contain the clause, we must direct our critical judgment 
by the evidence of the documents which we have, and not of 
those which we have not, and of the existence of which we as 
yet know nothing. And, accordingly, we are bound to say 
that the whole Greek-speaking East was not acquainted with 
the words in question, and in the Greek Church of the East 
the reading was known by none; otherwise, it would be found 
in some at least of the old codices, and it would have been 
employed in the controversy with the Arians. Assuming now, 
for argument’s sake, that the words are genuine, in what but 
Arian interests could they have been thrown out of the text ? 
And could this have been done without mention, or reproba- 
tion, or punishment? Would the orthodox Church have suf- 
fered such a theft to be committed without even observing the 
thief? Let him believe this who can! But how could this 
spolium have taken place at so late a date, since even the Pe- 
schito omits the words, and in all the East none is found who 
knew them? 

On the internal arguments against the authenticity we do 
not lay any great stress. That St John—who wrote those 
passages in the Gospel, ch. i. 1, etc., x. 30, xvi. 15—could not 
have given expression to the thought that the Father, Son, and 
Spirit & eéot, is no more than the untenable assertion of a sub- 
jective hypercriticism. That he, who elsewhere opposes @eds 
to Adyos, and vids to watip, should here insert between tratnp 
and zvedpua the doyos, involves no direct impossibility, though 
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it is somewhat strange; as also is the attribute dywov in con- 
nection with mvedua, since from ch. iv. 1 downwards he has 
used the mere wvedua, or wvedua ToD Ocod. As it regards the 
process of thought, there is nothing in the interpolation that 
directly conflicts with it, especially if we adopt the arrangement 
which is confirmed by the oldest citations in Vigilius, Ful- 
gentius, Cassius, and Etherius: cal tpeis elou of waptupobvTes 
év Th Yt TO Tvedpa, Kal TO Vdwp, Kal TO aia: Kal ot Tpeis eis TO 
&veiow. Kat rpeis eioe of waptupobtvtes ev TO odpave 0 TaTHpP, Kat 
0 Novos, Kal TO TEA Kal of Tpeis &Y eiow. According to the 
correct interpretation of the waptupia, which refers it, not to 
the demonstration that Jesus and no other is the promised 
Messiah, but to the testimony through whose might God over- 
cometh the world, St John would first mention the three factors 
through which God works upon earth:—the Spirit of faith 
and love operating upon believers, and through them upon the 
world; then the baptism of water, instituted by Christ (as re- 
presentative of the means and signs of grace); and then the 
blood, that is, that patient suffering unto death in which Chris- 
tians have their Lord for a pattern and a forerunner. After 
these, he would introduce the Three-one God in heaven, who 
from heaven sustains the testimony of His Church, yea, Him- 
self works from heaven in this testimony of His own upon 
earth,—as Father, who sent His Son; as Word, which came 
forth from the Father, and shineth as light in the darkness ; 
and as Spirit, who worketh upon believers below, in order in 
them and through them to exert His power upon the world.’ 
And, as the former triple energy of testimony on earth pro- 
ceeds ets 7d €&y—that is, to one and the same end,—-so also the 
Three Witnesses in heaven are &, One Nature (compare John 
x. 30), and thus the witness tending to one end springs from 
one origin. 

The internal arguments, therefore, would never be sufficient 
of themselves to determine any one in favour of or against the 


1 This, as the answer to Diisterdieck’s question, as to how the testimony 
of the Spirit in heaven is to be distinguished from His testimony upon 
earth. Huther asserts that the trinity of the heavenly testimony would 
‘‘enter without any preparation for it ;” but we must remind him that in 
ver. 6 ‘‘ Jesus Christ” and the ‘‘ Spirit” had been for the first time men- 
tioned together. * 
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genuineness of the words in question. If, indeed, some old, 
unlooked-for Greek codex should be discovered, containing the 
passage, the critical question would take another aspect. How- 
ever, as we do not make an appeal to codices which are not in 
our hands, but to those which we have and are acquainted with, 
nothing remains but to make the unambiguous confession that, 
according to all the sources at present in our hands, the clause 
in dispute is spurious.’ 

So much for the critical question. As it respects the 
exegesis, vers. 7 and 8 offer no difficulty, when ver. 6 is rightly 
understood. How those expositors who understand the paprtu- 
pew of a testimony for the Messiahship of Jesus, must labour 
to torture the Spirit, the water, and the blood into a demonstra- 
tion for that Messiahship, needs no remark of ours. Huther, 
in particular, who refers the ddwp to the baptism of John, ex- 
clusive of the Christian baptism, and remarks upon ver. 7, “All 
these three expressions have here obviously the same meaning 
as before,” must be embarrassed by the consideration that the 
Present Tense cannot well refer to John’s baptism, as if it were 
still bearing witness. 

Maprvvupety is to us, in ver. 7 as in ver. 6, that activity of 
testimony by which the world is overcome. It is the faith that 
Christ is the Son of God which (according to ver. 5) overecometh 
the world; and in what way, has been already said in ver. 6. 
He who constitutes the Object and Matter of that faith, Christ, 
came (as Conqueror) by means of this, that He did not, like 
the Baptist, bring a mere symbolical requirement of regenera- 
tion, but, through the sacrifice of His blood, the very power of 
regeneration. And the Spirit who now worketh in us faith in 


1 The Complutensian received the clause from the Vulgate, and so also 
the ante-Lutheran translations. Erasmus (first and second editions), Aldina 
(1518), (apito 1521-34) omitted it; but Erasmus restored it through fear 
of man (third edition, 1522). Beza, Stephanus, and the Text. Rec. retained 
it thenceforward. Luther and Bugenhagen declared it to be spurions ; 
Zwingli omitted it in his annotations; Calvin was inclined to regard it as 
genuine, on the ground of the Prologus galeatus, which he held as coming 
from Jerome, and in which the omission of the clause is attributed to in- 
Jidelibus translatoribus. The Zurich translation of the New Testament, 
1529, contains it; but the succeeding editions are said to have inclosed it 
in brackets, though the copy in my possession (1561) has it without 
brackets. It was first received into Luther’s translation in 1593. 
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this Christ, and at the same time that love which is derived from 
the nature of Christ, Himself testifies before the world that He 
(this Spirit of Christian faith and Christian love) is the truth. 
"Ort, St John continues; introducing, however, no reason, but 
only an explanation (like the Heb. *3 so often, and St John 
thinks in Hebrew)—“ that is to say,” we might translate, “there 
are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the 
blood.” He names the Spirit first, not because the Spirit is 
“the only independent witness, not dependent on the water and 
the blood” (Diisterdieck)—for, without the act of the offering 
of the blood of Christ, the Spirit would not put forth His 
energy upon earth—but because the Apostle, after he had 
spoken in the beginning of ver. 6 of that with which Christ had 
come in the past, now purposes to speak of the witness by which 
the world is overcome in the present. As such, he has already, 
at the end of ver. 6, mentioned the zrvedua, which To waptupody 
éo7t; and with this he now connects his words. But, this very 
testimony of the Spirit ruling in believers, works in such 
manner that those two instruments of victory with which Christ 
in the past appeared upon earth, are not laid aside, but continue 
their instrumentality, and are as it were continually reproduced 
anew. First, the water, which (according to ver. 6) was common 
to Him and to the Baptist; that is, water-baptism instituted by 
Christ, in its characteristic as an external institution, as a sign 
and symbol, and consequently as the representative of all the 
means of grace administered by men, especially in its connection 
with the preaching of the word, which is inseparable from 
baptism, and, according to the apostolical ordinance, preceded 
it. But then, also, the blood, the blood of Christ—that is, His 
atoning death, which ever continues its subduing power on the 
hearts of men. Not, however, the blood of Christ alone,—for 
St John writes generally that blood is a waptupodv,—but there 
must be added the power of the witnessing blood, which, for 
the testimony of Jesus, and in the spirit of Christ, in the spirit 
of self-sacrificing, suffering love, is still poured out continually 
by His people. And, as in ch. iv. the Spirit of God had been 
viewed under two aspects, as the Spirit of confession and as the 
Spirit of love, so we may say that in the water of baptism the 
confession is embodied which overcomes the lie of the world, 
but in the blood of testimony that love which overcomes the 
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world’s carnal power by suffering, even as Christ overcame 
death by dying. 

In the concluding words, cat of tpels es TO & eior, St John 
expresses the inseparable co-operation unto one end which is 
correlative with the unity of their origin in the one Spirit, who, 
as the Spirit of confession and the Spirit of suffering love, ap- 
proves His Divine power. Eis 76 & does not nean “together” 
(Luther, beisammen), but “ co-operating to one end ;” not, how- 
ever, with respect to the “leading clause, that Jesus is the 
Christ ” (Diisterdieck), but to the overcoming of the world. 


Vers. 9-12. How “our faith” (ver. 4), by means of its 
object and substance (Christ, who came with water and blood), 
as also in virtue of its nature (of the Spirit, ver. 6, who, ver. 7, 
still, in connection with baptism and self-renouncing suffering 
love, and in these, bears His testimony to Himself), has the 
power in itself to overcome the world—has been shown in 
vers. 5-8. Now, vers. 9-12, the other and subjective side of 
the matter is brought under consideration ; it is shown, how 
this victory over the Koopos takes effect in the individual man. 
The Apostle exhibits this to his readers, while he reminds them 
how they themselves had been brought to the assurance of faith 
by the “ witness” dilated upon vers. 6-8. This, indeed, did not 
take place through external arguments directed to the under- 
standing, but through the power of a new life which Christ and 
Christ’s Spirit had manifested in them. Thus St John comes 
to speak, vers. 9-12, of the assurance and power of faith, and 
thus demonstrates and illustrates its world-conquering character. 

Ver. 9. “If we receive the testimony of men :” this premiss 
(e¢ with the Indicative) lays down an admitted presupposition, 
from which an inference may and will be deduced. It is a 
known fact, that we (in human affairs, for example, before a 
tribunal) accept the testimony which is given by men, and give 
it its measured value. The first person plural serves to express 
the idea of the German “man.” We, men, are wont to do so. 
(Not—we Christians). Granted, then, that we are accustomed to 
receive the testimony of men, how much more must we receive 
the testimony of God, this being obviously pe/Yov, greater in 
value, and dignity, and certainty! St John, however, expresses 
it so concisely as to omit the 7dc@ waXAov AaBdpev. He says 
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only, “ God’s testimony is greater ;” the complementary clause, 
“ consequently, the rather to be received,” was self-understood. 
"Ore attn éotlv % paptupia, 671, x.7.r. Instead of the 
second é7v the Rec. reads jv. (So De Wette and Sander.) 
But 67v is perfectly authenticated by Codd. A.B., Copt., Sahid., 
Armen., Vulg., and the Fathers (jv originated manifestly in 
the endeavour to conform ver. 9 to the following verse).— The 
first 674 may be taken either as a causal particle, or as an ez- 
planatory “for, that is.” Liicke adopts the former, and supplies 
what is omitted before é7c thus: “ But if we receive the testi- 
mony of God, we must believe that Jesus is the Christ; for 
this is in truth the substance of His testimony.” But such a 
completion of the thought is exegetically untenable ; it exhibits 
the same perversion which, from ver. 6 onwards, will think of 
nothing but “ demonstration of the Messiahship of Jesus.” 
Huther correctly sees that the clause with oru serves to explain 
and define the previous idea, ») waptupia tov Qeov, that is, to 
say what testimony must be here understood. But, even then, 
there are various views which may be taken. Either the second 
ort may be translated by “for ;” in which case the atrn must 
necessarily refer back to ver. 8 (“that is to say, this—water, 
blood, and Spirit—is the testimony of God; for He has testi- 
fied it concerning His Son”). But this does not present any 
clear process in the thought ; we cannot see what the words étz 
LewapTupnKev, K.T.r., really mean to say in this case; they would 
bear a definite meaning only if an avros came before the pe- 
LLapTupn«er, in order to emphasize that it was God Himself who 
gave this testimony. Or, the second 67. may be translated 
“that ;” in which case the clause 67s peuaptipnxey must be 
regarded as the explanation and substance of the attn: “ This, 
namely, is the testimony of God, that He has testified concern- 
ing His Son.” The emphasis then falls upon the words zrepi 
Tov viod avtov. In any case, the Apostle does no¢ mean thereby 
(as Bengel and Liicke assume) that testimony which, according 
to vers. 7, 8, still continuously goes on through the Spirit, the 
water, and the blood; certainly not the purely internal testi- 
mony which is treated of in ver. 11: but he opposes to the con- 
tinuous testimony which goes on through mam’s instrumentality, 
the immediately-Divine, once-given testimony (mewaptupnxer) ; 
and this must be conceived of as no other than that of John i. 33 
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(compare Matt. iii. 17, and the parallel passages, Mark ix. 7 ; 
John xii. 28). As the Apostle above, in ch. iv. 21, made it pro- 
minent that we have an express commandment of the Lord for 
the ayazn, so similarly he points here, ch. v. 9, to the fact that 
we have an express testimony of God Himself on which our 
faith is founded. And the words rept tod viod avtod plainly 
remind us of the words of Matt. iii. 17; Mark ix. 7. 

Ver. 10. This testimony, however, as given in the past, 
does not altogether end the matter. He who believeth on this 
Son of God has the witness of God, not only externally to him- 
self in the evangelical narrative, and as something belonging to 
the past, but internally and as an active and influential power. 
The like and selfsame testimony which was once uttered by 
God, “ This is My beloved Son,” approves itself as true in us, 
in believers, while it mightily demonstrates its power within us 
(as is afterwards shown, ver. 11). 

He, on the other hand, who does not believe (and in whose 
inner soul, consequently, that testimony cannot demonstrate its 
power), is not excused (through this deficiency of a present 
mighty demonstration within him); but he remains under this 
guilt, that he believeth not that historical and sure testimony 
which God bore to His Son, and thereby “hath made God a 
liar,” that is, has treated Him as a liar (compare ch. i. 10). 

They who do not distinguish the Perfect in ver. 9, weyap- 
tvpnxev, from the Present in vers. 7, 8, are not in a position to 
view rightly the thought of ver. 10. 

Vers. 11, 12 serve the purpose of explaining and unfolding 
the words “hath the witness in himself,” ver. 10. Kal airn 
cannot refer back to the “testimony which God hath testified,” 
ver. 10; since in vers. 9, 10 the past historical testimony has 
been already clearly distinguished from the testimony which 
we bear in ourselves at the present. Rather must avrn go back 
to the commencing clause of ver. 10. This is confirmed by 
ver. 12; where it is said that the ma) miotedwv hath not life, 
consequently hath not received this testimony, ver. 11, which 
simply consists in the possession of the fw; consequently, it 
cannot be demanded of him that he should believe this internal 
testimony, nor can it be said of him that he maketh God a liar, 
because he believeth not this testimony which hath not yet been 
borne within him. It is therefore perfectly plain, that by the 
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“witness which God hath given, peyaptipnxer,” and by the 
not receiving of which the unbeliever maketh “ God a liar,” 
something other must be meant than the internal experience of 
the life-giving power of faith. This latter follows only upon 
faith itself. The paprupia iy wewaptipynxev must, on the other 
hand, be something which the not-yet-believing man might and 
could already have perceived or rejected. Consequently, it must 
be the objective, historical testimony, by which God acknow- 
ledged Jesus as His Son. And, consequently, further, our 
words, ver. 11, xa ain éotiv, «.7.r., must refer, not to the 
second, but to the first, member of ver. 10. 

The meaning of the words themselves furnishes no particular 
difficulty. “And this is the testimony (which we have), that 
God hath given to us (iv) eternal life. And this life is in 
His Son.” The believer has, as such, experienced the power 
of God in himself, the power which has awakened him from 
spiritual death, and given him the victory over the J of self, the 
power of a heavenly life. And in truth this heavenly life is 
and subsists in the Person of the Son of God. It is the death- 
overcoming power of Christ, the Son of God, which the believer 
has experienced, and experiences anew every day, upon and 
within his soul. With him, therefore, doubt upon that point 
is no longer possible; he can no more doubt of the Divinity 
and Divine power of Christ than a recovered blind man can 
doubt of the existence of the sun and of light. The Son of 
God, with His power overcoming the xdcpos, is to him a fact, 
a most proper and essential experience. This is the blessing 
which rests upon the belief of that objective historical waptupia 
of God concerning His Son, that a man attains thereby to this 
internal experimental waptupia of the living power of the Son 
of God overcoming the world and death. 

“ We that hath the Son, hath life; he that hath not the Son, 
hath not life :’ these words develop and distribute the second 
member of ver. 11. That “this life 2s in His Son,” approves 
itself in the fact that he who hath the Son hath life,—and con- 
versely. (Grotius weakens the thought by saying: “ He who 
hath the Son hath a right to future eternal life.” St John says 
much more than this.) 


Vers. 13-17. It has been maintained by De Wette and 
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others, against Spener, Bengel, and Liicke, that there is here 
no formal beginning of a final section, but that the chain of 
thought goes on continuously. This, however, does not follow 
from the mere fact that in ver. 13 the idea of the “ eternal life” 
is resumed; for this idea is so profound, full, and comprehen- 
sive, as to justify us in thinking that St John, in the section 
ch. vy. 4-12, had been gradually introducing it in all its fulness, 
in order to declare in his final section that this was the end of 
all his writing, to show them that we have eternal life through 
faith in the Son of God. This is the very end which he lays 
down, ch. xx. 31, as the final and consummate goal of his Gospel. 
—What speaks more strongly against the assumption that in 
ch. v. 13 there is the formal commencement of a final section 
in the ordinary sense, is the circumstance that the fundamental 
idea of the Fifth Part—the world-overcoming power of faith— 
still continues to stamp its impress upon the whole strain of 
the thought. Nevertheless, there is a sense in which vers. 13-21 
actually form a concluding section. Not that the organic de- 
velopment of the thought comes to an end in ver. 12, a purely 
hortatory and final appendage now following ; but the organic 
development of thought has now attained its all-comprehending 
crown or climax, so that the last strain of the last Part forms 
at the same time a conclusion of the whole matter, a conclusion 
which bears all the evident characteristics of being such. 

That is to say, the words tadta éyparra byiv, ver. 13, by no 
means point back merely to vers. 10-12. How trivial would 
it be to say, “ This (that he who hath the Son hath eternal life) 
have I written to you, that ye may know that he who believeth 
on the Son of God hath eternal life”—! “These things have 
I written” rather refer back (Bengel) to the tavra ypadopev of 
ch.i. 4. That which St John there announced at the outset, 
he has now fully accomplished. He has written this whole 
Kpistle in order to bring his readers to this goal and topstone 
of knowledge, that they, if they believe on the name of the Son 
of God, have eternal life. To this same faith it was his design 
to lead them by his Gospel (John xx. 31): a new demonstration 
of the internal and external connection of the two documents.' 

‘ Olshausen says on this passage: ‘‘ The connection of the Epistle with 


the Gospel is here evident. In John xx. 31 St John lays down the very 
same end for his Gospel.” 
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This concluding point he has now therefore reached. But 
even this last blessed result of faith, the “life eternal,” he will 
still unfold in its world-overcoming power, and exhibit accord- 
ingly the wiotvs also as in its consequences overcoming the world. 
But both these are exhibited in the hearing and granting of 
prayer. The believer is here represented as a man who, as it 
were, may place himself in command of the powers of God 
Himself. In the confidence of faith he may pray, and God 
heareth him. In the development of this thought it will be 
seen (vers. 16, 17) that St John has especially in view interces- 
sion for the spiritual good of other men, and for their conversion 
(and consequently, in this sense also, the proper overcoming of 
the world). 

In ver. 14 we must read, with the Rec. and B., and in 
conformity with St John’s style, 67s, éav re (against A. and 
Lachmann, 6,74 dv). And this is the confidence which we 
have in Him, that,’—and so on. The zappnoia is connected, 
not with the idea of the Sw (Diisterdieck), but with that of 
the muctevew. The clause with 67s does not serve to explain 
the atrn, for our mappnola cannot consist in that which God 
doeth. “Oru depends simply upon zappycia, and only sets forth 
its matter or substance. “ We have the confidence that He 
heareth us,’—this is the kernel of the thought; but, to make 
prominent how great and glorious a thing it is to be able to 
possess such confidence, St John uses, instead of the simple 
Tappnolav éyouev, the emphatic cal aitn éotivy % mappnola Hv 
éyouev. Liicke is right therefore in saying that the logical 
completion of the clause would be thus: “ And this is the 
confidence which we have: (we have the confidence) that he 
heareth us.” 

He (God) heareth us, “if we ask anything according to His 
will.” Were is confirmed what was observed upon ch. iii. 22, 
that, in the doctrine concerning the granting of prayer, the 
petitioner is always assumed to live in the Holy Ghost and in 
the possession of a regenerate life; that, consequently, his sup- 
plication proceeds from a will which is in accordance with the 
Divine will, and which frames its desires according to the norm 
of God’s Spirit and will; that, therefore, he never urges pre- 
sumptuous requests, but prays only for that which Christ has 
taught us to ask for. 
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Ver. 15. If we know that God heareth our prayer (dxovev), 
we have already the thing prayed for (even though the fulfil- 
ment may not be plain to our own eyes at once). So rightly 
explain Episeopius, Liicke, and others (against Rickli, who finds 
in ver. 15 the simple declaration, that if God hear our prayer, 

He will also grant it. But the dxovew twos itself involves the 
granting ; compare ver. 14). In the knowing that God heareth 
us, lies already the possession of what is asked, even though the 
fulfilment of our request may not be at once obvious to our 
eyes. This is the highest glory of the confidence of prayer, 
that the petitioner may at once, without doubt and with absolute 
assurance, regard the thing asked for as his own possession, even 
as he at first only asked God. for it—JInstead of édy with the 
Indicative, a pure Greek writer would have used ed with the 
Indicative (as in ch. iv. 11). ‘oO 

In vers. 16,17 St John speaks of a limit which is placed “/. o “ter 
to the ee eee crits power of prayer. If any petition eh, 'GF> 
might be supposed to be “according to the will of God,” it(7"*~ 
would certainly be the petition for the conversion and salvation 
of our neighbour. This is indeed prayer, not for myself, but 
for him, and therefore springing from love; it is a prayer, not 
for earthly good, but for the salvation of a soul, and therefore 
for the extension and coming of the kingdom of God. Hence, 
one might be misled into the theoretical notion that every 
prayer for the conversion of a fellow-man must be heard and 
granted. The Apostle here obviates that erroneous inference. 
Conversion proceeds in a sphere of its own, which touches at 
all points the domain of human voluntary determination ; and 
in this domain there is a point at which the human will may 
have so hardened itself against the converting influences of the 
grace of God, as that God cannot and will not any more save. 
When this point has been reached, intercession has no assurance 
of being heard. 

It is plain, and indeed uncontested, that this is the general 
meaning of these words. The spot sets out with the pre- 
supposition that one sees his dd<eXPos sin the duaptiay pr) mpods > 
Qavarov. Instead of the édv, another author would have used 
et with the Optative. How wide the idea of aded des is, we have 
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1 Olshausen: ‘ St John makes specially prominent the noblest applica- 


tion of prayer— Prayer for others.” 
» 
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already seen; and what St John in ver. 8 says concerning the 
witnessing, world-overcoming power of the aiwa, that is, of the 
love which sacrifices its own life, shows us that he did not limit 
his meaning, any more than his Lord (Luke x. 30 seq.), to mere 
obligations towards our fellow-regenerate, exclusive of the obli- 
gations of love towards those who are still to be converted. 
First of all, we must think of the members of the Christian 
community, but not to the exclusion of those who are not 
Christians. To restrict the idea of ddedgds to the regenerate is 
altogether untenable, especially if the duaptia pos Odvarov be 
the sin of apostasy, which, ch. 11. 19, the truly regenerate can- 
not commit.—He then who seeth his aderdds (in the widest 
sense) sin—his sin not being yet the sin unto death—should 
(not may) pray for him; and God'—or he, the petitioner,” by his 
prayer—will give him life. This daceu fw7v of itself shows that 
it is not so much the commission of an individual sinful action 
which is meant by the duaprdvew (in that case we should have 
expected as the answer of the prayer, “ And God will for- 
give it to him’’), as a state of sin which is to be removed by 
the impartation of a higher heavenly power of life. And this 
therefore must define and limit the idea of the “ sinning unto 
death.” By this also cannot be meant an individual external 
action, deserving the punishment of death (as Morus, Lange, 
and the papal expositors suppose, with a false application of 
Num. xvii. 22); for @dvaros can be here only the antithesis 
of «7, and must not therefore be understood of bodily death. 
But mpos @dvatov he sins who has brought himself into such a 
posture and state of soul as renders impossible the conversion to 
miotis and fo» (Calvin, De Wette, Liicke). 

The one and only point of difficulty in the whole passage 
is, whether and how it can be surely known, as to a third person, 
that the adeddpos has committed that sin of internal reprobation. 
That it is supposed to be possible to be known, is shown not so 
much by the édv tis id (which refers primarily to the general 
apaptavovta), as by this, that the repeated restriction, dwapraverv 
pen Tpos Edvarov and Tots duaptdvover wn mpos Odvarov, impli- 
citly requires the readers, when they see their brother sinning, 
to test whether the sin be or be not the “sin unto death.” The 


1 So Beza, Socinus, Grotius, Spener, Bengel, Liicke. 
2 So Erasmus, Calvin, De Wette. 
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question then arises, how this mark of cognisableness may be 
reconciled with what is said besides concerning the “sin unto. 
death ;” or, in other words, what definite species of sin may be 
found in the case of which the mark that it may be known 
coincides with the other marks. 

Diisterdieck lays down the following norms for the exposi- 
tion of the idea of the dapria pos Odio: ¥. That i may 
be known; 2. That it can be committed only by a member of 
the Christian community ; 3. That for him who has committed 
it “ there may not be prayer;” 4. That in and for itself it is 
not distinguished from every other sin, since every sin is in fact 
asin unto death. Accordingly, he comes to the decision that 
the “sin unto death” cannot be the “sin against the Holy 
Ghost, Matt. xii. 81” (since this was committed by unbelievers) ; 
nor impenitence continued even unto (bodily) death (since it 
could never be known whether any man would continue his im- 
penitence unto death) ;—but no other than shipwreck of faith, 
or apostasy. 

However generally correct this may be, the question is left 
quite unsolved by it—how far this sin is cognisable. Diister= 
dieck was at first disposed to regard with some favour the 
notion of Grotius, who regarded excommunication from the 
Church as the sure sign of the commission of the sin unto death 
—as if that sin were to be known by what a man suffered, and 
not by what he did; and as if the Church might not be mis- 
taken in the infliction of excommunication! He afterwards says, 
with Huther, that “a sin must be meant by which the internal 
abandonment of life in Christ is consummated and declared. 
But thus every grosser sin, murder, denial of Christ, adultery, 
may be such a sin unto death.’ We may reasonably doubt, 
however, whether the man who commits an act of adultery, must 
be therefore at once supposed to have finally and fully broken 
off all connection with Christ. Diisterdieck finally takes refuge 
in the assumption, that “the whole representation of the sin 
unto death must have been far less difficult to the first readers 
of the Epistle,” and that apostasy to Gnosticism must necessarily 
have been its meaning to their minds. A miserable conclusion 
this, after eighteen pages of investigation! Were then the 
Cerinthian Gnostics the only men for whom prayer was not to 


be offered ? 
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But these regulative principles for the exposition of the idea 
are, asa a whole, partly incorrect, and partly inefficient. It is not 
correct to say that the sin es treated of could be committed 
only by the regenerate. If the sin unto death was apostasy to 
Gnosticism, then we are taught by ch. ii. 19, that those who 
committed this sin had never been truly regenerate. And it is JS Eat. 
an error to make ch. vy. 1 prove that the idea of aderdds Is 1S 
limited to the fellow-regenerate: in our observations upon that 
passage, we have seen that, not the idea aderdéds, but the con- 
textual process of the Apostle’s thought, led him to the deriva- 
tion of the @yd7n there from the common fatherhood of God ; 
and on ch, iii. 15, that the idea adedgos, viewed in itself, em- 
braces the whole relation of man to man. Accordingly, the 
first restriction falls to the ground. A “sin unto death” will 
-every sin be through which man becomes incapable of any fur- 
ther conversion; therefore, both the “sin against the Holy 
Ghost,” spoken of in Matt. xi. 31 seq., that is, unbelievers’ 
decided hardening of themselves against the drawing of grace, 
and the sin of apostasy (comp. Fer. vi. 4) committed by mem- 
bers of the Christian community (though, according to ch. ii. 
19, not internally and in the fullest sense regenerate), fall 
under the idea of the “sin unto death” alike. 

Secondly, it is a perversion for him to maintain (misunder- 
standing a saying of .Calvin, that every, the smallest sin, would 
deserve death) that every sin in itself is a sin unto death; and, 
therefore, that the question does not concern the baeciee 
quality of the sin, but only the subjective condition of heart in 
him who commits the sin. That would take away every vestige 
of the possibility of discerning and knowing the sin. But the 
Apostle says in ver. 18 just the reverse, that not every sin is a 
“ sin unto death” in the sense of ver. 17. 

Thirdly, it is a very incautious way of speaking, to lay 
down as a third mark, that for him who has committed the 
sin unto death “ we are not to pray.” St John speaks more 
cautiously ; he does not forbid the praying,’ but he says, ov 
mept exelvns Néyw iva épwrnon. Now, whether the zrepi be 
connected with épwrjcn (as the majority of expositors’ think) 
or with Aé€ym (which better suits the meaning of zepi)—in 


? Olshausen writes here erroneously, ‘‘ Love forbids now to pray.” 
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neither case is there any prohibition of prayer in the words ; 
St John only takes this sin away from under the previous com- 
mandment to pray. (It is not—“ For it I say that he may not 
pray ;” the negation ov belongs decisively to the Aéyw, not to 
épwtjon). But this is very important. For with it falls all 
that has been said by him concerning the cognisableness of 
this “sin unto death.” If St John forbids a Christian to pray 
for the sinner unto death, he must presuppose that the having 
committed such a sin is in every case indubitably certain ; but, 
taking the words of ver. 17 in their simple meaning, the only 
thing laid down and presupposed is this, that a sin which is um 
mpos Odvarov, not unto death, may be surely known as such. And 
thus all the difficulties are solved. ‘That any particular sin 
which another may commit, as also the general state in which 
he may be found, is not wpos @dvatov—that he may still repent 
and be converted—this may be easily and with the utmost 
confidence known. And where this is known with certainty, 
where there is no necessity for thinking another to be hardened 
and past salvation,—there must be prayer offered. Where, on 
the other hand, this certainty ceases, where there: is reason to 
assume or suppose that another has committed the “ sin unto 
death,” —there this prayer ceases (Grotius, Lange, Huther, 
Besser). Thus, in this latter case—that is, where there is 
room for much doubt (absolute assurance is never’ possible to 
any human eye)—the intercession is not commanded ; neither 
is it forbidden, but left to the heart of the individual: only, that 
in such cases such assurance of the hearing of prayer as had been 
spoken of in ver. 14 seq. cannot have place.’ The Christian is 
defended against the dangerous supposition, that uncondition- 
ally, and in every instance, prayer for the conversion of a third 
person must be granted.” There are cases, says St John, in 


1 The connection of thought, therefore, is not this: Such an interces- 
sion remains unheard, because the intercession itself is a forbidden one, and 
against the will of God (Calvin, Bengel) ; but, conversely, Such an inter- 
cession is not commanded, because the assurance of hearing is not given. 

2 Bullinger’s words on this point are very good: ‘‘ Poterat autem ali- 
quis pro impio aliquo contemtore Dei orare, Deumque ipsum, non auditus, 
arguere mendacii. Istud ut declinaret apostolus, notanter addidit : Impe- 
trabis quidem, si ille Deum convertentem non contemserit. Pro eo, inquit, 
qui ad mortem peccat, rogari nolo, i.e. nolo quis exspectet se quidquam 
consecuturum, si oret pro perfidio et impio contemtore numinis.” 


nn 
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which man has destroyed his own capacity of conversion (Matt. 
xi. 381 seq.; Heb. vi. 4 seq.) ; and, where it may be assumed 
that such a case is before us, intercession is not commanded : it 
may not reckon upon that acceptance and answer, simply be- 
cause, whenever such a case occurs, the man has already fallen 
into spiritual @avaros, into reprobation. 

_In ver. 17 follows the pimple cep imran that in fact every 
ANS Nes is sin, but that there is a duaptia od mpos Odvatov. That 
éott is the substantive verb, is plain from the arrangement of 
the words. (Luther was one in error when he took-duaptia 
as the subject, in the sense of duaptia tis, éoriv as the copula, 
and ov pos Odvarov as the predicate.) — The first words have 
an external resemblance to ch. i. 4, but the. likeness is only ex- 
ternal. There, the matter of the java dpapria was defined by 
et “dvowia; here, the comprehensiveness of the idea dwapria is de- 
fined by aéixia. There, the point was, that sin is in its nature 
a transgression of the commandments of God; here, the thought 
is that not merely the duaptia mpos Odvatov, but every advxia, 
falls under the idea of dwapria, while there is within this range 
of the idea a sinning which is “ not unto death.” ’Adzxia is 
therefore an idea altogether different from dvopuia. ’ Avoula 
serves for the qualitative definition of the idea dwaptia; adiKkia 
serves for its qualitative limitation. ’Avopia is that which offends 
the specific commandments of God; and in ch. iii. 4 it is said that 
sin (all sin) offends against God’s commandments., ’Adv«ia is all 
that is opposed to the inmost, deepest idea of Suktttooovn (ch. i. 9 
and ii. 29); and it is said in our passage that every deviation 
from the nature of Him who is righteous and maketh righteous, 

is of itself sin, but that not every sin is a sin unto death. 


Vers. 18-20 form a proper conclusion. With a triple 
oléauev St John recapitulates three truths which he has dilated 
upon in the course of the Epistle. The /irst, that every man who 
is born of God sinneth not, but taketh heed and guardeth him- 
self, and that Satan cannot touch him, had been unfolded, as to 
its general substance, in the first section (ch. i. 6, il. 3 seq.) 5 
and, as to its foundation in sonship to God and regeneration, 
and the requirement of the rnpety, in the third section (ch. i. 3 
seq.) ; and, as it respects the security against the zrovypés, in 
the second section (ch. ii. 13 and 20 seq., and 27), and also in 
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the third. The second truth, that we are of God, while the 
world lieth in the evil one, had been prepared for in the first 
section, and then formed the foundation of the second section 
(ch. ii. 8 and 15 seq.), as also the second part of the third section 
(ch. iii. 13 seq.). The third, that Christ is come, and hath given 
us an understanding of the truth, had been copiously unfolded 
in the fourth and fifth sections, but had been before that touched 
upon in the second (ch. il. 20 and 22).—Thus we see that St 
John does not here recapitulate the five main divisions, but three 
main aspects and points of his teaching which had pervaded more 
or less the various sections of his Epistle: our obligation and pre- 
rogative of holiness; our opposition to the world; our relation 
to the Person of Christ. 

The first of these three thoughts connects itself immediately 
with the preceding verse. Not to obviate a perversion of his 
doctrine that there is a sin “ not unto death” (Bengel)—for no 
occasion had been given for such a perversion—but as the 
simple appendage to his words, waca aéuxia duaptia éoriv, and 
as aremembrancer of what had been taught throughout the 
Epistle, St John proceeds— Oidapyev (with reference to his 
haying said it before), we know that every one who is born of 
God sinneth not. These words have their full interpretation, 
as it respects the subject, in our remarks upon ch. i. 9, and, as 
it respects the predicate, in our remarks upon ch. ii. 1 and 3, 
ill. 3, 4, 9. 

But St John appends to the main thought two subordinate 
explanatory suggestions. First, he sets against the negative ody 
apapravet the positive GAN o yevvnbels Ex ToD Ocod Typet éav- 
tov (where the Part. Aor. Pass. is employed to lay stress upon 
the contrast between the past and completed yervnOjvar and the 
idea of typeiv, or of continuous preservation of grace); but he 
thus at the same time lays down the requirement of what the 
Christian has to do on his own part, in order to realize the 
“not sinning.” Tnpeiv éavrov, elsewhere with a predicate, as 
in 1 Tim. v. 22; James i. 27, “keeping oneself pure :” here 
we must either supplement the predicate, “keeps himself as 
one born of God,’ that is, preserves the new life and: the state 
of grace ; or, Tnpety avrov is used in the sense of the (classical) 
Middle tnpeic@as, “ be on guard, taking heed” (that is, against 
sin). The latter explanation is the more natural. St John had 
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occasion here to mention, not the result (that he remains a 
yevunbels ex Tod Ocod), but the means, that is, his guarding 
against sin. Moreover, he would have expressed in a clearer 
and less abstract way the thought that “he who is born of God 
keeps himself as one who has a new life.” 

But as he, in the words add’ o, «.7.X., has mentioned the 
means which we on our part must use, so in the concluding 
words of the verse, kal 6 rovnpos ody amreTat avTod, he gives 
the ground of the confidence which we may have in the contest 
with sin. God on His part suffers it not that Satan should 
touch us: Satan may not touch us (&rTec@a, as in the Sept., 
Ps. cv. 15, comp. Wisd. iii. 1); compare Luke xxi. 31, 32; 
Eph. vi. 11 seq.; 1 Cor. x. 13. “It is not meant, that tempta- 
tion itself may be avoided” (on the contrary, comp. Eph. vi. 12; 
1 John ii. 13), “but that the tempting attack shall be made 
hurtlessly, and be victoriously repelled” (Diisterdieck). A touch- 
ing is signified which would wound us (our new man), and do 
us injury. 

In ver. 19 the second main truth follows: We know that we 
are of God. In ver. 18 it was laid down as a universal judg- 
ment— He that is born of God sinneth not; in ver. 19 follows 
the specific judgment—We know that we are of God. But 
with this is presently contrasted the xdcpos, the antithesis of 
the “we.” Kal 0 xdcpos 6dros év TO Trovnp@ xeitat. ‘The pre- 
dicate év T@ wovnpe@ xeitas does not merely constitute the nega- 
tive of é€x Tod Ocod eivat, as if the sense were, “ We know that 
we are of God, but the world is not of God ;” and the idea of 
év T@ Tovnp@ KetoOar is much weakened, if we regard (as is 
generally done) the “lying in the evil” as merely the “being 
in a miserable and wrong state generally.” ’Ev vovnp@ is not 
neuter, but, as the antithesis of é Ocod, masculine. Keto@ar ev 
T® Tovnp® is, generally, parallel with the etvau éx rob Ocod, but 
the Apostle must have had some reason why he did not write é« 
Tov Tovnpov éotwy (as in ch. iii. 10-12 and John viii. 4, comp. 
1 John ii. 16); and this reason is to be sought in his habit of 
making the second member of an antithesis overpass the first’ 


1 So fixed is this habit of St John, that even in ch. v. 12, where the 
second member does not in fact overpass the first, he introduces in the 
second member at least a formal change and advancement, that of rod @cod 
added to rcv vidv. 
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(compare above, ch. i. 6 and 7, and elsewhere). Concerning 
the world he says, not merely that it is “ of the zrovnpds,” or has 
him for a father, and bears his nature, but also that it “ lies in 
him,” that is, lies in his bosom,—not, indeed, like an unborn 
child in the mother’s womb (Spener, Steinhofer, after Isa. xlvi. 
3), which would be only another form of being “ of the evil 
one,” and moreover would be an altogether mappropriate figure, 
—but like an infant on the bosom of a mother or a father, 
which is absolutely given up to its parents’ power (Calvin, 
Bengel, Liicke). Consequently, St John speaks not only of 
the origin and nature of the world, but also of the destiny which 
it has to expect ; and thus these last words include at the same 
time a consolation for the pets which are é« Tod Ocod. 

Ver. 20. The clause, 6r¢ ék Tod Ocod écpév, leads naturally 
to the third great truth, to the person of Him through whose 
mediation we have become children of God. We know that 
the Son of God fre, “has come” (compare ch. iv. 9 and 14), 
and hath given us’ dvavoray wa ywookopev Tov adnOwer. 
Ardvaa is not “ knowledge” (Liicke), but the power of capacity 
of knowing (Luther, Bengel), compare Eph. iv. 18; 2 Pet. iii. 
1; and, especially, the facultas cognoscendi, as it rests upon an 
ethical-religious basis (1 Pet. i. 13; Matt. xxii. 37; Eph. ii. 3; 
Heb. viii. 10, x. 16; Luke i. 51; Col. i. 21). It may there- 
fore be appropriately translated “sense” or “ discernment.” 
As Christ has come (in the sense of ch. iv. 9), and through this 
act of love has kindled love im us (ch. iv. 10), thus communi- 
cating His nature to us, he has furnished us with the under- 
standing which is necessary in order that we may know God. 
For God is, according to ch. i. 6, iv. 8, pads and aydwrn; and 
only he who is penetrated by His light, and kindled by His love, 
can know Him.—But God is here termed the adnOwos, not 
as He who is the adeva, and not as He who possesses the 
attribute of truth ; ddnOcvds forms here, as at the conclusion of 
this verse and John xvii. 3, the antithesis to jictitious, or false 
(Calvin, Huther, and most others). The true God stands in 
opposition to the imagined and vain gods, which are not das 
and are not aya7n. 

In the concluding words which now follow—«ai éopev €v 


} That 0280xev has the same subject as 4z<: is clear, and has been ad- 
mitted by ali expositors with the exception of Bengel. 
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TO GANIWO, Ev TO vid adtov "Incod Xpiotrod: odds éeoTw 0 ady- 
Owvds Ocds Kat Son aiovios—St John reaches in his recapitula- 
tion the same fundamental result, comprehending the crown 
and quintessence of all his teaching, which he had reached at 
the close of the development of the Fifth Section, ver. 12, and 
from which the final Section, ver. 13, had set out. “ We are 
in Him that is true” (God), not merely é« tod Oecd, begotten 
of Him, born again of Him, but in virtue of that being in Him 
(compare John xvii. 23, and above, 1 John ii. 6 and 24). But 
in Christ we are in God; that is, because we are, and as long as 
we are, in Jesus Christ, we are in the Father. The words éopev 
év T® adnOwe@ constitute together one verbal idea, to which the 
words év T@ vid avTov “Incod Xpictod are added as an ex- 
planatory definition. Our “being in the True” is the being 
found in Christ. Similarly, it was said in John xvii. 33, “I in 
them, and Thou in Me” (consequently, through My mediation, 
“Thou in them”). That év 7@ vid, x.7.r., are not in apposi- 
tion to €v T@® GANOwe (Vulg., Erasmus) is self-evident; for the 
Genitive avrod refers to the adie, and, consequently, the 
adnOwos is distinguished from “ His Son.” 

But it does not by any means follow from this distinction 
between the adnOuwos and “His Son” that o&ros must in the 
closing words refer back to @An@iwvos (as Grotius and many 
others assume), and cannot point to vids. It is quite possible 
in itself, and very much in harmony with the style of St John’s 
favourite turns of thought and expression, that he should, after 
having distinguished the adnOwos from His vids, simply say 
concerning the same Son, that He was Himself the adn@wos 
cos. (So Bullinger, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Olshausen, 
Stier, and, generally, all orthodox expositors ; even the Arminian 
Episcopius.) And this interpretation is the more probable, in 
comparison with the former. For, if it is referred to the 
Father, it would be a flat repetition, after the Father had been 
twice called 6 ddn@wes, to say now again, “ This is the adAnOwos 
Oecos.” And, as it respects the second predicate, cal fan ai@vos, 
the Son had been in ver. 12 seq. with such precision exhibited 
as He in whom we have the &@7,— this had been in ver. 12 so 
plainly laid down as the final climax of the whole development, 
and in ver. 13 as the goal and consummate issue of the whole 
Epistle,—that we here, at the close of the conclusion, might 
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almost have naturally expected some such thought as that the 
Son is eternal life. Moreover, in the previous member of the 
verse, the proper predicate-idea lay in the words év 7@ vid, «.7.X.: 
these words declared, not that we are in God generally, but 
that our “being in God” has its basis in Christ His Son; and 
this also makes it more natural that obros should be referred to 
vid. 

The only thing which seems to oppose this view is the article 
before adAnOivds Ocds. When St John, in the Gospel, ch. i. 1, 
ete., teaches the divinity of the Logos, he writes cal Oeds jv o 
Noyos. This is correct. But it may be questioned whether it 
was the Apostle’s design in this passage to attribute to the Son 
the predicate of divinity—that is, to say concerning Him that 
He was of a Divine nature. What would be the force of such 
a declaration here? It is St John’s purpose to say, not what 
the Son of God is, but who He is. Not that He was more than 
mere man, and partaker of the Godhead, but that this Son, dis- 
tinguished from the true God as His Son, was yet also the true 
God Himself—to say that, was strictly in keepmg. For, thus 
writing, St John teaches us two things: that this vids is, on the 
one hand, identical with the adnOwos Ocds Himself; and, on 
the other, that He is for us the source of eternal life.— Now, 
in declaring what any one is, the predicate must have no article ; 
in declaring who any one is, the predicate must have the article. 
Accordingly, Diisterdieck is wrong when he says that he must 
“maintain, with Liicke, that the Apostle could not have written 
more confusedly than to exhibit the Son of God, immediately 
after having distinguished Him from the true God, as being 
this true God Himself.’ There would have been confusion 
here, only if any reader had been in danger of misunderstand- 
ing the Apostle’s obrds, «.7.X., as placing the vids in opposition 
to the matyp as the ddnOuvos Oeds, and as declaring the zarip 
to be a false God. But there was no need to fear such a mis- 
understanding as that, more especially as St John had imme- 
diately before named the Father unconditionally the adnOwos. 
On the other hand, it would have been to our mind something 
hike confusion, if the Apostle, who so plainly teaches in his 
Gospel the eternal divinity of the Xdoyos, should have done 
nothing more in the Epistle than distinguish the Son from the 
Father, and from the Father as from the ddn@wos, without 
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adding a single word as to their real identity of nature. Diister- 
dieck, indeed, seems to fear heterodoxy here: “the distinction 
between the Son and the Father would be obscured” by this 
exposition. That would be the case if St John had said of the 
Son, otros éorw o watyp; but not when he says of the Son, 
oUTOS éoTiv 0 aXNOwos Oeos. For 6 adrnOuvds Oeos is simply no 
other than a definition of the Divine collective personality in 
opposition to the creature (and here in opposition to false gods) ; 
and One is called 6 adnOuvds Oeds, in such case as His internal 
trinitarian relation is out of view. That this Son, on whom 
our “being in the true God” rests, is this true God. Himself, 
St John here says. We may say, in strictest scholastic ortho- 
doxy, that the Son is owoodcvos 76 Tatpi, and, with the Father 
and the Spirit together, is the Three-One God. But St John 
had not to speak the language of the schools, but the language 
of revelation. 

Christ, as He is the true God Himself—that is, One with 
Him—is also @7 aidvios (the article before So is wanting in 
A.B.; and St John never writes % G7) aiwvios, but always either 
9 aievios fon, or without the article 07 aidvios). He is eternal 
life; that is, he who hath Him hath life (ver. 12). It is worthy 
of notice that it is never said of God the Father that He is life, 
but only that He hath life (John v. 26, comp. ch. i. 4, xi. 25, 
xiv. 5). The Father as such is not life; but God Himself is 
the Eternal Living One as from eternity begetting the Son; 
and this Son Himself is “the Life” for the creature, in whom 
the creature “ hath life.” 


Ver. 21 is not (as many think) an “abrupt” final exhorta- 
tion, but is clearly mediated by the idea of the adrnOwos Oeds. 
If the Father, who hath revealed Himself in Christ, is the true 
God,—if the Son, in whom we have the Father, is the true God, 
— it follows that we must guard ourselves against all idols, that 
is, against all false gods.'_ This idea is a general, and very com- 
prehensive one: it embraces all things and everything which 
may be opposed to the God revealed in Christ, and to His wor- 
ship in qvedpa and in ad7Oeva. Preeminently, therefore, it 
embraces the delusive and vain idols of the Cerinthian Gnosti- 


1 Olshausen: ‘ ¢i/dwAoy is the antithesis of the true God.” 
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cism, and infidelity, whether ancient or modern; but it includes 
also the idols and false mediators of superstition, to whom the 
confidence is transferred which is due only to God in Christ— 
be their name Madonna, or saints, or Pope, or priesthood, or 
pictures, or good works, or office, or church, or sacraments. 
The One Being in whom we have Tv Gwyy is Christ, who “is 
come not with water alone, but with water and blood;” and 
therefore our trust should never be reposed in the water alone— 
in the signs and institutions— but for ever in His atoning death, 
of which these signs are designed to remind us. And this 
Christ we possess through the Spirit of God, whose marks and 
tokens are not priestly vestments, but faith and love. In this 
meaning the Apostle’s cry sounds forth through all the ages in 
the ears of all Christians: LirrLe CHILDREN, KEEP YOUR- 
SELVES FROM IDOLS! 


TRANSLATION. 


THat which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes, which we have beheld and 
our hands have handled—concerning the Word of life (and 
the Life was manifested ; and we have seen, and bear witness, 
and declare unto you the Eternal Life, which was with the 
Father, and was manifested unto us),—That which we have 
seen and heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us, and that our fellowship (may be) with the 
Father, and His Son Jesus Christ. And this we write unto 
you, that our joy may be full. 

This then is the message which we have heard of Him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all. If we say that we have fellowship with Him, and walk 
in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth; but if we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus His Son cleanseth us from all 
sin. If we say that we have not sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us; but if we confess our sins, He is faithful 
and just to forgive our sins, and to cleanse us from all unright- 
eousness. If we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a 
liar, and His word is not in us.—My little children, this I write 
unto you, that ye may not sin. And if any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, who is righteous. 
And He is the propitiation for our sins; and not for ours alone, 
but for all the world——And hereby we know that we have 
known Him, if we keep His commandments. He that saith, I 
have known Him, and keepeth not His commandments, is a 
liar, and the truth is not in him. But whoso keepeth His 
word in him the love of God is in truth perfected. Hereby 
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know we that we are in Him. He that saith he abideth in 
Him, is bound, as He walked, so also himself to walk. 

Beloved, I write no new commandment unto you, but an 
old commandment, which ye had from the beginning. The 
old commandment is the word which ye have heard. Again, a 
new commandment I write unto you, that which is true in Him 
and in you: that the darkness is in act of passing, and the true 
light already shineth. We that saith, he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness until now. He that loveth 
his brother abideth in the light, and there is no offence in Him. 
But he that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in 
darkness, and knoweth not whither he goeth, because the dark- 
ness hath blinded his eyes.—I write unto you, little children, 
because your sins are forgiven you through His name. I write 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the 
beginning. I write unto you, young men, because ye have over- 
come the wicked one. I have written unto you, little children, 
because ye have known the Father. I have written unto you, 
fathers, because ye have known Him that is from the beginning. 
I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and 
the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
wicked one. Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world. If any man love the world, the love of God is not 
in Him. For all that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the Father, 
but is of the world. And the world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof ; but he that doeth the will of God abideth for ever.— 
Little children, it is the last hour: and as ye have heard that 
Antichrist shall come, even now there are many antichrists, 
whereby we know that it is the last hour. They went out from 
us, but they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they 
would have continued with us; but that they might become 
manifest, that they were not all of us. And ye have unction 
from the Holy One, and know all. I have not written unto 
you, because ye know not the truth, but because ye know it, 
and (know) that all that is lie is not of the truth. Who is the 
liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This is the 
Antichrist, who denieth the Father and the Son. Whosoever 
denieth the Son, hath not the Father: he that acknowledgeth 
the Son, hath the Father also. Let that abide in you which ye 
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have heard from the beginning. If that which ye have heard 
from the beginning shall remain in you, ye also shall remain in 
the Son and in the Father. And this is the promise that He 
hath promised us, eternal life—This have I written unto you 
concerning them that seduce you. And ye, “the anointing 
which ye have received from Him abideth in you,” and “ye 
need not that any man teach you ;” but as “the same anointing 
teacheth you concerning all things ;” and “it is true and no 
lie,” and “as it hath taught you, abide in it.’— And now, little 
children, abide in Him; that, when He shall appear, we may 
have confidence, and not be ashamed before Him at His coming. 
If ye know that He is righteous, know that every one that doeth 
righteousness is born .of Him. 

Behold, what love hath the Father given unto us, in this, 
that we should be called and are children of God! Therefore the 
world knoweth us not, for it knew Him not.—Beloved, now are 
we children of God, and it hath not yet been revealed what we 
shall be. We know that, when it shall be revealed, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. And every man that 
hath this hope towards Him, purifieth himself, even as He is 
pure.. Whosoever committeth sin committeth also transgression 
of the law, and sin is transgression of the law; and ye know 
that He was manifested that He might take away sins, and in 
Him is no sin. Whosoever abideth in Him, sinneth not. Who- 
soever sinneth, hath not seen Him, nor known Him.—Little 
children, let no man deceive you. He that doeth what is right, 
is righteous, even as He is righteous: he that doeth what is sin, 
is of the devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning. For 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, that He might 
destroy the works of the devil. Whosoever is born of God 
committeth not sin; for His seed remaineth in him; and he 
cannot sin, because he is born of God. In this the children of 
God are manifest, and the children of the devil. Whosoever 
doeth not righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth 
not his brother. For this is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we should love one another; not as Cain was 
of that wicked one, and slew his brother. And wherefore slew 
he him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother's 
righteous.— Marvel not, brethren, if the world hates you. We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
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the brethren: he that loveth not, abideth in death. Whosoever 
hateth his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him. Jn this we have per- 
ceived love, that He laid down His life for us. And we are bound 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. But whoso hath this 
world’s sustenance, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels from him, how dwelleth in him the love of God? 
— Little children, let us not love in mere word, nor in tongue, 
but in deed and in truth. Hereby shall we know whether we 
be of the truth. And before Him shall we convince our hearts, 
that if our heart condemn us, God is greater, and knoweth all 
things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, we have con- 
fidence towards God, and, whatever we may ask, we receive of 
Him; for we keep His commandments, and do that which is 
well-pleasing in His sight. And this is His commandment, 
That we should believe the name of His Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another, as He gave us commandment. And he that 
keepeth His commandments dwelleth in Him, and He in him ; 
and thereby know we that He abideth in us, by the Spirit which 
He hath given us. 

Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, whether 
they be of God; for many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: Every spirit that 
confesseth Jesus Christ as having come in the flesh, is of God; 
and every spirit that confesseth not Jesus, is not of God; and 
this is that of Antichrist, whereof ye have heard that it should 
come, and even now already is it in the world. Yeare of Gods. 
little children, and have overcome them; because greater is He 
that is in you, than he that is in the world. They are of the 
world; therefore speak they of the world, and the world heareth 
them. We are of God: he that knoweth God, heareth us; he 
that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby know we the Spirit 
of truth, and the spirit of seduction.— Beloved, let us love one 
another ; for love is of God, and every one that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not, hath not known 
God; for God is love. In this was manifested the love of God 
towards us, that God sent His Son, His Only-begotten, into the 
world, that we might live through Him. In this is love: not 
that we have loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins. Beloved, if God so 
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loved us, we are bound also to love one another. No man hath 
seen God at any time: if we love one another, God abideth in 
us, and His love is perfected in us. Hereby we know that we 
abide in Him, and He in us, because He hath given us of His 
Spirit. And we have seen, and do testify, that the Father sent 
the Son to be the Saviour of the world. Whosoever shall con- 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God. And we have known and believed the love which God 
hath in us: God is love; and he that abideth in love, abideth 
in God, and God in him.—Herein is love with us made per- 
fect, that we have confidence in the day of judgment; for as 
He is, so are we also, in this world. ‘There is no fear in love ; 
but perfect love casteth out fear (for fear hath torment) : but 
he that feareth is not perfected in love. We love, because He 
first loved us.—If a man say, “I love God,” and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother, whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God, whom he hath not seen? 
And this commandment have we from Him, That he who loveth 
God love his brother also. Whosoever believeth that Jesus is 
the Christ, is born of God ; and every one that loveth Him that 
begat, loveth him also that is begotten of Him. By this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love God and 
keep His commandments. For this is the love of God, that 
we keep His commandments; and His commandments are not 
grievous: for whatsoever is born of God overcometh the world. 
And this is the victory which hath overcome the world: our 
wfaith. Who is he that overcometh the world, but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God? This is He that came 
by water and blood, Jesus the Christ; not with water only, but 
with water and blood. And it is the Spirit that beareth wit- 
ness, that the Spirit is truth. For there are three that bear 
witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood; and these 
three tend to one.—If we receive the witness of men, the wit- 
ness of God is greater: this is the witness of God, that He hath 
given testimony to His Son. He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself: he that believeth not God 
hath made Him a liar, because he hath not believed the witness 
that God hath borne concerning His Son. And this is the 
testimony, that God hath given to us eternal life ; and this life 
isin His Son: he that hath the Son hath life; he that hath 
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not the Son of God hath not life-—This have I written unto 
you, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, ye that believe 
in the name of the Son of God. And this is the confidence 
that we have towards Him, that, if we ask anything according 
to His will, He heareth us. And if we know that He heareth us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of Him. If any man see his brother sin a sin not unto 
death, he shall ask, and give him life,—to them that sin not 
unto death. ‘There is a sin unto death: not concerning it do I 
say that we should pray. All unrighteousness is sin; but there 
is a sin not unto death. 

We know: that whosoever is born of God sinneth not; but 
he that is born of God guardeth himself, and the wicked one 
toucheth him not. 

We know: that we are of God, and the whole world lieth 
in the wicked one. 

But we know: that the Son of God is come, and hath given 
us an understanding, that we may know Him that is true. And 
we are in Him that is true, in His Son Jesus Christ: this is the 
true God, and eternal life. 

Little children, keep yourselves from idols ! 
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of the Second and the Third Epistles of St John, are 

distinguished in a very marked manner, and in several 
ways, from the First Epistle ; while, on the other hand, they may 
be regarded in a certain sense as very similar to it. They are 
distinguished from it, in the first place, by their brevity ; in the 
second place, by their object and character,—neither of them 
being addressed to a church, but the former to a Christian 
woman named Kyria (2 John 1), and the latter to a man named 
Gaius (3 John 1),—both therefore to private persons; in the 
third place, by the fact that the author calls himself, somewhat 
mysteriously, 6 mpeoBurepos, the Elder (2 and 3 John, ver. 1) ; 
in the fourth place, and finally, by the circumstance that neither 
the canonical character of these Epistles, nor the view held concern- 
ing their author, was firmly established in patristic antiquity. On 
the other hand, the Second Epistle bears some resemblance to 
the First in respect to its doctrinal matter, which is the same, and. 
its doctrinal form, which is similar, but not in respect to its style, 
which is different. (In regard to the second point, that of form, 
the passage, 2 John 5-7, and ver. 9, is so obviously a literal ex- 
tract from the First Epistle, or direct allusion to it, that on that 
very account the Second Epistle may be as naturally attributed 
to another author as to the Apostle himself.) In the Third 
Epistle we find no resemblance in style to the First. In ver. 11 
occurs a turn of thought which may be explained (after the 
analogy of 2 John 5-7) as a close reminiscence of or allusion 
to the First Epistle; and this may be explained as the work of 


(A AQHE two documents which bear the name in our Canon 
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1 But, besides this passage, we are encountered by many specifically 
Johannzan ideas; e. g., 2 John 12. 
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another author than the Apostle, just as in Polycarp we find allu- 
sions to the Apostolical Epistles. And in this very ver. 11 we 
have no less then four un-Johannzan expressions (70 Kaxév, TO 
ayalov, aya0otroteiv, Kaxorrovetv). The address wyamrnré, ver. 4, 
is in any case irrelevant; for St John’s employment of the 
address ayamnroi, in addressing the Church in the First Epistle, 
does not exclude the possibility that another Christian might 
have aaaressed his friend and fellow-labourer as ayamnré. 
The word paptupety is in 8 John 3 and 12 used in a sense 
quite different from that of 1 John 1, 2, etc. But vers. 5-10 
deviate so strikingly from all that we recognise as St John’s 
style,’ that any one who has any sense of stylistic distinctions 
and differences must feel himself decided. The construction 
of clauses, the turn of thought, the phraseology, all are dif- 
ferent. Instead of the perfectly transparent and Hebraistic dic- 
tion of the Apostle, we find a decidedly Greek diction; though 
not on that account pretending to beauty of style, but rather 
somewhat obscure, because closely condensed. The Apostle 
could write better Greek (less Hebraistic) than he was wont to 
do, when he took pains to do so; but here we seem to have to 
do with a writer who, when he takes his own free course, 
thinks and writes in Greek. 

But now we are met by another striking fact. The Second 
and Third Epistles show so decisive a resemblance to each other, 
that there can be no doubt—there never has been any doubt— 
as to their coming from the same hand. Compare 2 John 1 with 
3 John 1 (aya év adnGeta) ; 2 John 4 with 3 John 3 (éyvdpnv 
dNiav) ; 2 John 12 with 3 John 13, 14 (dca péravos Kal Kaddpov 
ypade, and croua pos oTOma Nanreiv). 

Now, if an author, who, like the author of the Third Epistle, 
writes in a style altogether different from the Apostle, never- 
theless, in ver. 11, so plainly reproduces the language of St 

1 The expressions vysalvesv, evodovabas, tporeume ding rov Ocov, xosvw- 
velv, Ooaxiy Piper, weplrereiv mata TO xoexov, TO a&yedcy, are simply such as 
St John never uses—expressions, instead of which he constantly uses others. 
And, though no one of these expressions would of itself have much weight, 
yet their concurrence to such an extent within the compass of so few verses, 
and verses, too, which have nothing in their matter specifically Johannzan, 
tells very heavily on the case. We may add also the large proportionate 


number of composite verbs, such as Q:Aowrparever, cyabowoiv, xanomossiv 
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John’s First Epistle, ought not the appearances which meet us 
in the Second Epistle, vers. 5-7 and ver. 9, of resemblance in 
matter and phrase to that Epistle, to be explained in the same 
manner, that is, as allusions to it and intentional reminiscences ? 
Even the remarkable reproduction of St John’s style in 2 John 2 
might be very well resolved into a reminiscence of the (written 
and oral) diction of the Apostle, and consequently into an in- 
voluntary imitation, without our being justified in saying, with 
De Wette, that “the author must have slavishly copied the 
style of the Apostle’s thinking and writing.” For 2 John 2 
is the only passage in which there is a simple imitation of 
style (though even here not without some reference in the 
matter to Johannzan dicta; comp. 1 John 1. 24 and 27): all 
other resemblances in style are found only in such passages 
as designedly make allusion to definite sayings of the First 
Epistle (such as 3 John 11 to 1 John iii. 6; 2 John 5 to 
1 John ii. 7; and 2 John 12 to 1 John i. 4), or where such 
sayings are almost expressly quoted (such as 2 John 6, 7, and 9, 
compared with 1 John vy. 2, iv. 1, 3, ii. 23); and, even in one 
of these passages (2 John 10), we are met by the striking fact 
that the writer substitutes e/ tus for the usual éay tis of St 
John. It has been observed before, that in another passage 
(3 John 11) he reproduces St John’s turn of thought in a form 
of expression which is not St John’s. 

Thus, if we had no other information concerning these two 
Epistles than that which they themselves furnish, their own 
peculiar character would lead us to the conclusion that they 
were written, not by the Apostle, but by a man who belonged 
to the circle of the Johannzan labours as a scholar and co- 
operator, who had read St John’s writings, and who used and 
quoted these writings, especially the First Epistle, just in the 
same way as we find the Apostolical Epistles used and quoted 
by Polycarp and Clemens Romanus. 2 John particularly must 
have been written under the influence of the teaching of St 
John’s First Epistle. 

And if we turn to external testimonies, this view is not 
weakened, but on the contrary confirmed. We attach no im- 
portance to the fact that the two Epistles were entirely wanting 
for a considerable time in the canon of many churches. Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian do not mention them. But that the Syrian 
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Church did_not receive them into its ecclesiastic version until 
the sixth century, may be sufficiently explained by three circum- 
stances: first, that the two Epistles were merely private letters 
(though of a pastoral character) ; secondly, that one of them 
was even addressed to a woman; and, thirdly, that with the 
exception of what they have in common with (or rather what 
they derived from) the First Epistle of St John, they contain 
little that was specifically appropriate to the edification of the 
Church.—But that the Fragment of Muratori knew of the 
second only, and not the third, is no more true than that it 
“denied both Epistles to the Apostle” (Diisterdieck). We have 
proved in the Introduction to the Apocalypse that the words of 
the Fragment, “ Epistola sane Jude et superscripti Joannis 
duas (= dvas) in Catholica habentur,” must refer, not to the 
first and second of John, but only to the second and third of 
John. The design of the Fragment was, in a purely practical 
interest, to instruct the reader what writings he must avoid as 
heretical, and what he might read as orthodox. The First 
Epistle of St John did not come into question at all; for it 
had been distinctly referred to in the Fragment as apostolical. 
The only purpose which the words above-quoted served, was to 
prevent the Epistle of St Jude and the second and third of 
John (which were received only by a part of the Church into 
the canon of Scriptures to be publicly read, and consequently 
were avtideyoueva) from being regarded as heretical. And, 
when the Fragmentist immediately goes on to mention the 
“Sapientia, ab amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta,” 
this collocation does not lead to the inference that he “ intended 
to deny the Second and Third Epistle to St John,” any more 
than his collocation of the Johannean Apocalypse with the 
Petrine (an Antilegomenon) and the Pastor of Hermas (which 
was written nuperrime temporibus nostris) leads to the inference 
that he regarded the Apocalypse as spurious (which indeed he 
had already mentioned as genuine and apostolical).—In fact, 
the Fragment of Muratori tells us nothing at all decisive concern- 
ing the apostolical or non-apostolical origin of our two Epistles; 
we hear only that they were esteemed orthodox, and in no sense 
heretical, in the circle in which the author moved. For this 
and nothing else is concerned, as the connection shows, in the 
words in Catholica habentur. 
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But, that the two Epistles were wanting, not only in the 
canon of the Syrian Church, but in that of other churches 
also, is proved generally by the fact of their having been rec- 
koned by Eusebius (iii. 25)" among the Antilegomena ; for he 
does this by no means because it was doubtful whether they 
sprang from the Apostle or from another “ John.”? But to 
him those writings were Antilecomena—and Antilegomena, too, 
of the first class, in contradistinction to the subsequent “ vdAoxs,” 
which he afterwards also reckons with the Antilegomena (tadra 
Lev TavTa TOV avTiAeyouévwy ay ein) because it is his design 
to oppose to both (to the Antilegomena in the stricter sense, as 
well as to the voOous) the heretical writings—those writings were 
Antilegomena, we repeat, which are “dvtTiAeyopevat, duos Sé 
Tapa TAETTOLS TOV EKKANTLATTLKOY yivwcKomeva,” which there- 
fore were admitted, not everywhere, but yet in the majority of 
churches, into the canon of Holy Scripture read publicly in 
Divine service. Thus, we learn from this canon of Eusebius, 
primarily, only—what the Peschito has already taught us, and 
what the canon of Muratori has led us to suppose—that these 
two Epistles were not everywhere admitted into the canon of 
the Scriptures publicly read ;* a fact which is so manifestly 
to be accounted for, even on the supposition of their apos- 
tolical authorship, by the character of these Epistles as private 
documents, that it affords no ground of certain argument 
either against, or in favour of, their having been written by an 
Apostle. 

But more important than this is a series of patristic passages, 
from which we gather that, in the very first centuries, and as 
soon as these Epistles were mentioned at all, it was regarded as 
an open question whether the Apostle or the Presbyter John was 
their author. That there was such a Presbyter John living at 
Ephesus, and a disciple of the Apostle, cannot, in the face of the 





1 Tov 0 dyrincyoutvov, yuwpiuay 0 aby ouas Tog TOAAOIS, 4 Asvyoutyn 
"TaxaGov Déperas xi 4 lovda yre Tlérpou devtépa trioronry, nal 4 cvopaComern 
Sevripc nel rpirn lwdvvov, cire TOU evayyersoroy Tuyxcvovoc: cite xal Erépou 
Ouavimov exeivo. 

2 This addition, <ive rod evayy<Asorov, x.7.A., Serves evidently rather for 
the elucidation of the word dvoueZouévn. 

3 Thus these Epistles were actually rejected by Theodor. Mopsu., and 
in the Homily on Matt. xxi. 23 attributed to Chrysostom, as uncanonical ; 
and Theodoret does not mention them. 
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evidence of Papias, in Euseb. 3, 39, be doubted by anything 
but a hyper- or pseudo-criticism. The learned Origen, tlio- 
roughly acquainted with the earliest Christian literature, says 
(Euseb. 6, 25): "Iwavyns—xaterédoure— eTriaToAnY TavU Odi 
yov otiyav: éotw O€ Kal Sevtépay Kat Tpitnv érret ov TavTeEs 
gaclt yvnolouvs eivat tavras. These words do indeed express 
a definite doubt as to the apostolical authorship (which indeed is 
not contained in their being merely numbered among the Anti- 
legomena). So also Eusebius, in the passage quoted above 
(3, 25), besides the fact that he reckons these Epistles in respect 
to their canonicity among the Antilegomena, expresses a doubt 
in reference to their author, inasmuch as he speaks of an dvo- 
palopévyn Sevtépa kal tpitn ’Iwavvov, and leaves it undecided 
whether they had been composed by the Apostle or by another 
of the same name. So also Dionysius Alexandrinus (in Kuseb. 
7, 25) speaks of the devrépa hepopévyn "Iwdvvov kai tpirn 
(compare the Appendix on the Catholic Epistles). Jerome, so 
thoroughly learned in all critical questions, writes (Catal. Script. 
Kccl., cap. 18, s. v. Papias): Ex quo apparet ex ipso catalogo 
nominum (in Papias) alium esse Joannem, qui inter apostolos 
ponitur, et alium seniorem Joannem, quem post Aristionem 
enumerat. (Jerome refers here to the passage of Papias, pre- 
served by Eusebius, 3, 39, in his Aoylwv Kupiaxov eEnyijcets.) 
Hereupon Jerome proceeds: Hoc autem diximus propter supe- 
riorem opinionem, guam a plerisque retulimus traditam, duas 
posteriores epistolas Joannis non apostoli esse sed presbyteri. 
And in cap. ix. he had already written: Relique autem duz 
(epistole) quarum principium est: “ Senior electze domine et 
natis ejus,” et sequentis: “ Senior Cajo carissimo, quem ego 
diligo in veritate,” Joannis presbyteri asseruntur, cujus et hodie 
alterum sepulchrum apud Ephesum ostenditur; et nonnulli 
putant duas memorias ejusdem Joannis evangelistz esse, super 
qua re quum per ordinem ad Papiam auditorem ejus ventum 
fuerit, disserimus. Now, whether Jerome himself shared the 
view that the Second and Third Epistles sprang from the Pres- 
byter, must appear very doubtful. In Ep. 2 ad Paulinum, he 
writes: Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas apostoli septem epis- 
tolas ediderunt ; and in the Ep. ad Evagrium: Clangat tuba 
evangelica, filius tonitrui, quem Jesus amavit plurimum, qui 
de pectore Salvatoris doctrinarum fluenta potayit: ‘ Presbyter 
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electee Domini,” et in alia epistola: “ Presbyter Caio.” Indeed, 
Origen also says in his eighth homily on Joshua (where, ad- 
dressing the Church, critical investigations would have been 
out of place): Addit et Joannes tuba canere per epistolas suas 
—so that the similar sayings of Jerome in his (practical and 
hortatory) Epistles may probably be explained in the same way. 
In no case did the matter so stand that any one might have 
ventured confidently to maintain its composition by the Pres- 
byter as an historically certain matter; the two Epistles were 
manifestly not dispersed (as their matter might imply) until a 
later period ; the author does not mention his name, and all that 
consistent tradition held, from the time their first multiplica- 
tion by copyists began, was, that they were “ éicrodat ’Iwdy- 
vou ;” and thus all were at first obliged to decide, from internal 
reasons, whether the Apostle or the Presbyter was the author. 
This presupposition explains all the facts which have reference 
to external testimony. Even the two passages in which Irenzeus 
cites the Second Epistle lead to no other result. That is, these 
two passages would have the weight of positive historical, tradi- 
tional witnesses for the apostolical composition, only if Irenaeus 
expressly testified this apostolical composition, as in relation to 
the other writings of St John he does. But instead of this, we 
are met by the fact that, after he had previously (3, 16, 5) 
cited some passages from the First Epistle of St John (1 John 
ii. 18 seq.), he then continues (3, 16, 8): quos et Dominus 
nobis cavere predixit, et discipulus ejus Joannes in predicta 
epistola fugere eos precepit dicens: Multi seductores exierunt 
in hune mundum, qui non confitentur Jesum Christum in carne 
venisse. Hic est seductor et antichristus. Videte eos, ne per- 
datis quod operati estis (2 John 7, 8). Et rursus in Epistola 
ait (and then follows 1 John iv. 1-3). Here it is quite plain 
that Irenzeus quoted from a memory faithful to the words, and 
that under the erroneous supposition of their belonging to the 
First Epistle. That he ascribes them to the discipulus Domini 
has thus no weight in favour of the apostolical authorship of 
2 John.—And even his second citation (1, 16, 3) loses through 
this circumstance its significance. He writes there: ’Iwavyns 
dé, 0 Tod Kupiov pabyntys, érétewe THY KaTadixny adTar, wndé 
xalpew adbrois tf tuov AéeyecOar SovdrnOeis. “O yap réyov 
avdtois, dyot, yalpew, Kowwvel Tois Epyous avtav Tots Trovnpols 
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(2 John 11). This passage also is cited from memory, and the 
singulars avT@® and avrov changed into the plural. But the 
question must be asked, whether the expression ’Iwdvyns 0 Tod 
kupiov zaOnrs obliges us to think of the Apostle? According 
to Papias, in Euseb. 3, 39, the Presbyter John was also a pa- 
On77s Tod Kupiov. Nevertheless, as Irenzeus elsewhere steadily 
gives the Apostle that predicate (e.g., il. 22, ii. 1 and 3), and 
never mentions a Presbyter John, it is not to be doubted that 
here also he had the Apostle in his thought. On the other 
hand, it may be questioned, after looking at that other citation, 
whether Irenzeus was clearly aware to which of the two Epistles, 
the first or the second, the passage belonged ; but, granted that 
he was clearly aware that the quotation was from 2 John, the 
manner of making it proves no more than this, that Ireneeus 
was one of those who—whether with reason, or involuntarily — 
regarded these lesser “ Epistles of John” (that he was ac- 
quainted with the third, however, is not expressly established 
by any sentence in his writings) as Epistles written by the 
Apostle. But, on the other hand, he gives us no authority 
whatever for believing that any traditional report of the apos- 
tolical authorship of 2 John had come down to Irenzeus through 
Polycarp (as it had come to him concerning the Gospel, the 
Apocalypse, and First Epistle). And thus the other supposition 
is at least conceivable, that Irenzeus, no more than Origen and 
Eusebius, had received nothing certain and positive from tradi- 
tion concerning the person of this John, whose name tradition 
gave to both the Epistles; but that he shared (whether through 
conviction or unconsciously) the opinion of those who thought 
themselves bound to ascribe them both to the Apostle. 

And how easily might the obvious similarity between 2 John 
5-7, 9, 12, and passages of the First Epistle give rise to this 
opinion! It was not till a closer comparison was instituted be- 
tween the Second and the Third Epistles, that it became clear 
that these passages did not proceed from the writer’s own mind, 
but were reminiscences and citations. Certainly, the case does 
not stand, as some represent it, as if tradition spoke decidedly 
for the Apostle John, and internal grounds alone induced some 
to think of the Presbyter. Conversely, it might be maintained 
that only the (supposed) internal reason of the striking echoes 
of 1 John led to the precipitate opinion that 2 John also (and 
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then 3 John, as in another way connected with 2 John by simi- 
larity of diction) proceeded from the Apostle,—while tradition 
referred the two Epistles generally to the Presbyter. In fact, 
it is remarkable that Jerome alludes to the latter view as the 
older and traditional opinion (in the words “ quam a plerisque 
retulimus traditam,” and “ Joannis presbyteri asseruntur’’—see 
above), while in his own time the apostolical origin was already 
predominantly held; so that he either shared in that belief him- 
self, or in his hortatory letters at least did not venture to con- 
tradict it. Accordingly, one might be inclined to regard the 
presbyter-authorship as the view traditionally handed down, 
and the view of the apostolical authorship as one that arose 
later, and out of internal reasons. 

Meanwhile, we would not venture to maintain this. As 
early as the time of Origen opinion suspiciously wavered ; and 
Irenzus had no thought of the difference of the authors of the 
First, and Second, and Third Epistles. Accordingly, we can 
regard as confirmed only what has been laid down above. The 
two small private Epistles had been preserved in the families of 
Kyria and Gaius. Later, probably not till after the death of 
the receivers, attention was directed towards them. Copies were 
made; and gradually the Kpistles became more widely known. 
Now, if there had been a definite report that the Apostle John 
had written the Epistles, it cannot be conceived how the opinion 
that the Presbyter John was their author could have arisen and 
found acceptance: the similarity of 2 John 5-9 to 1 John would 
have opposed such a conjecture ; and the superscription 6 mpeo- 
Bdrepos would not have been sufficient to give rise to such a 
notion, for St Peter also (1 Pet. v. 1) had appropriated to 
himself the name 6 cupmpecBitepos. If we suppose only thus 
much to have been known, that “a John” had written these 
Epistles, it becomes perfectly plain, on the one hand, how 
some might have been misled by the Johannzan reproductions 
in 2 John to the assumption that St John must have been their 
author, and, on the other, how others—whether through a more 
correct judgment upon the superscription 6 mpeoBvrepos, or 
through the un-Johannzan style of 8 John—were led to per- 
ceive that those echoes in 2 John 5 seq. were only allusions to 
1 John, and that the Presbyter John wrote the Epistle. 

Thus, external arguments do not avail at least to force us 
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from the above results; they afford no certain reasons for the 
hypothesis of an apostolical authorship. 

But some critics think that this very description of himself 
by the author, as 6 zpeo8uvrepos, is a clear demonstration of the. 
apostolical origin of these Epistles. They cannot indeed draw 
from the fact that the Apostle in his two writings (the Gospel 
and 1 John) does not mention himself by name (but in the 
Apocalypse he does), the strange conclusion that every letter 
whose author does not mention himself, must have been written 
by the Apostle John. But the other reason is therefore in their 
eyes all the stronger, that o mpec@urepos, without the addition 
of a proper name, must have indicated a specific and very high 
dignity. A presbyter, in the common sense, who (like the 
Presbyter John) was a member of a presbytery, and thus one 
among many, would scarcely (they tell us) have ventured to 
mention himself as “ the Presbyter.’ Granted that this were 
so, we reasonably ask, whether an Apostle would have been 
likely to do the same. And what meaning would this appella- 
tion in that case have? But at this point the critics widely 
diverge. Piscator, Lange, Olshausen, and others would take o 
mpeoBuTepos in an adjectival sense: “ the old man,’—whether 
St John appropriated this predicate because he was really 
advanced in years, or whether he would thereby intimate that 
“he had outlived all the other Apostles.” But these assump- 
tions are, besides being very strange, refuted by the fact that 
mpeaBvtepos, unless it occurs as an adjective joined to a sub- 
stantive (as in Luke xv. 25), never throughout the New Testa- 
ment bears the meaning of “the elder,’ not to say “the old 
man,” but is the current and fixed term for the idea of the pr 
(Elder of the Church). Therefore, other critics (Lyra, 4 Lapide, 
Liicke, etc.) think it necessary that pecBurepos should be taken 
as an official designation. Some, however, think that “ the 
Elder” xar’ é£oynv signifies no less than a “ primus totius 
Asie,” or Episcopus primarius, Archiepiscopus (Lyra) ; others 
think that it was a title of honour, like Aonsignore (a Lapide) ; 
others again (as Beza) understand the word in the sense of an 
Old-Testament Head of a tribe, or Arabian Sheik (which then 
would have to be taken in a figurative sense, we may suppose). 
Diisterdieck is less fanciful, for he refers to 1 Pet. v. 1, where St 
Peter names himself o cvwmpecBurepos ; he forgets, however, that 
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this is not there used as a title, but as a declaration. St Peter 
has previously addressed the mpeoBuvrepous of the churches ; and 
now asserts of himself that he was a partaker of their oftice— 
the pastoral namely,—that of cuBépynous, éricxom. Liicke is 
not more happy in his appeal to the fragment of Papias in 
Euseb. 3, 39, where Papias says that he would report éca more 
Tapa Tov TpecBuTépwv Karas Euabov Kal KadABs euynuovevod ; 
for he took no pleasure in the babblers, nor in those who de- 
livered strange traditions and dogmas, but in those who delivered 
the precepts which the Lord handed down for faith, and which 
were rooted in truth. Eé dé wod—he then continues—xal 
mapnkorovOnkas Tis Tols TpecBuTépots ENOoL, TOs TOY TpEecBv- 
Tépwv avéxpwov Aoyous: Ti "Avdpéas i) Ti Ilétpos eirev 7) th 
Pidirmos 1) TL Owpas 7 "laéxwBos } rt “Iwavvns 4 Marbaios 
Tis Erepos TOV TOU Kupiov wabnTav, & Te’ ApioTiwv Kal 6 TpEo- 
Bvtepos “Iwdvyns of tod Kupiov palntat déyovor.  Liicke 
thinks he can gather from this passage that Apostles are men- 
tioned in it “by the title of wpeoButepou.” Buta single glance 
at the passage teaches us that Papias used the word pec Burepot 
simply in the adjectival sense of “the elder (men),” that is, 
those who lived before himself. For, he includes in the term 
as well the Apostles Andrew, Peter, John, etc., as the two who 
were not Apostles, Aristion and the “ Presbyter John.” And 
when he distinguishes this last from the Apostle John by means 
of the title 6 mpeoBurepos, he shows plainly enough that mpeo- 
Bdrepos could not have been a title of the Apostle. Thus this 
attempt at explanation fails; and, after all, we cannot understand 
how the Apostle could possibly have described himself as “ the 
Presbyter,” while there was a college of presbyters in the 
Church, and he himself was not in the proper sense a presbyter 
at all. It is as if the rector of a gymnasium should sign him- 
self in his letters “ the Professor.” Far from being an act of 
humility, this act would rather have been a grievous and some- 
what offensive one ; as that Apostle would thereby either repre- 
sent himself as the only, the proper, the true, and in his idea 
sufficient presbyter, or as uniting in himself all the vocations, and 
functions, and powers of the rest. In any case, his exhibition 
of himself as the exciusive Presbyter, would have made all 

1 So Trenzeus (in Euseb. 5, 20) plainly sets the zpecBvrepor over against 
the drrogrdrous. 
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others disappear and lose their distinctive prerogatives. (Liicke 
so far admits the force of this, as to say that the above explana- 
tion is by no means indubitable.) But, as this description of 
himself would have been on the part of St John ungraceful, so 
it would have been on the part of the readers unintelligible ; 
for, how could Kyria and Gaius divine who the man was who 
introduced himself to them by the bare name of “the Presby- 
ter?” They could, indeed, understand it very well if—but only 
if—the man who so wrote was one who, among themselves and 
in his intercourse with them, was customarily designated by this 
short appellative. 

But if the application of the word mpeoBdrepos to the 
Apostle constrains us to such an assumption, there is no reason 
why the same assumption should not be pressed into the service 
of those who understand by the zpeoB8urepos the actual Presbyter 
John. Indeed, if this Presbyter John had written to any strange 
church, and to it had called himself “the Presbyter,” it would 
have been a designation somewhat presumptuous and confusing. 
But how different it is, if we regard him as writing to two of 
his private and intimate friends, who not only heard from those 
who brought the Epistle who its writer was, and understood it 
from the contents of the Hpistle, but who were also accustomed 
in their common life to mention this man briefly as “ the Pres- 
byter!” And how easily would such a designation have been 
brought into use for him as such! Not so, indeed, for the 
Apostle; for, as such a designation would have been on his 
part ungracious, so it would have been, on the part of the mem- 
bers of the Church, wanting in respect ; moreover, it would have 
been in a double sense confusing, inasmuch as another John 
was living at Ephesus, who was generally distinguished from 
the Apostle as the Presbyter. But how obvious was it in con- 
fidential intercourse to call this “ Presbyter John,” in contra- 
distinction to the Apostle, “the Presbyter” simply, omitting his 
proper name! The meaning of this designation, then, was not 
“he who is the only Presbyter in the Church,” but, “ he who of 
the two Johns is the Presbyter.” (Just as “the Telamonian ” 
would be enough to distinguish Ajax.) If this very natural 
appellation once became current, we can easily understand how 
the Presbyter John would, in his confidential, private Epistles, 
use it as such for his purpose. We need not seek further ex- 
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planation of this by assuming (what, however, we may as- 
sume, and must assume), that the individual little churches of 
the district, which were then being formed—of which one had 
been formed around Kyria (2 John 1 and 4), another around 
Gaius, as well as in the residence of Diotrephes (3 John 9)— 
were assigned to individual members of the presbytery estab- 
lished in the mother-church of Ephesus for inspection and super- 
vision ;' and that among those daughter-churches, these (that of 
Kyria, and that of Gaius and Diotrephes) had been assigned 
to the Presbyter John, so that he occasionally visited them 
(3 John 10, éav é\@w), and in the intervals addressed his 
Epistles to the Church through its prominent members—thus 
being actually, in respect to these churches, “the Presbyter,” 
even in his official character. (To the Apostle, on the other 
hand, it was impossible that any single isolated churches should 
have been thus assigned.) 

And with this superscription of the two Epistles, pointing 
to the Presbyter John, we may associate finally the passage, 
3 John 9, 10, where the writer complains of the contradiction 
of Diotrephes. From the beginning, the defenders of the 
Presbyter’s authorship have rightly asserted it to be unimagin- 
able that such an opposition should have been offered to an 
Apostle, and especially to this the last of the Apostles, whose 
age and whose entire character commanded reverence and awe. 
Diisterdieck passes over this argument very lightly: “The con- 
tradiction of that man to the Apostle John is certainly not more 
improbable than the same kind of opposition which St Paul 
met with in Corinth and in other places.” But he forgets, 1. 
that the opposition of the Jewish Christians to St Paul rested 
on the basis of a more profound internal antithesis between 
them; and, 2. that those Jewish Christians strove, though 
wrongly, to oppose the authority of Apostles to that of St Paul 
the Apostle (Gal. ii. 4; 2 Cor. xi. 5), as if the latter, being no 
eyewitness of the life of Jesus, had not in their eyes the same 
authority with the rest. But, in the case of Diotrephes, none 
of these things existed. In the place of the contest between 


1 This must at least have been the natural process of the evolution : 
compare the relation of the later Chorepiscopi, Euseb. 7, 30 («ai of 
howrol wavres of ody Huiv wapoinovyres Tas eyyds TONES ~al 2Ovy Exloxo7%O!). 
Synod of Neocewsarea, ch. 13; Aneura, ch. 13; Antioch, ch. 8-10. 
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the Christianity of the Jews and that of the Gentiles, which 
lost its significance with the destruction of Jerusalem, there 
had entered in another contest—that between the Church and 
Gnosticism. But Diotrephes could not have been a Gnostic ; 
for the Gnostics had been constrained by the energy of St John 
(1 John ii. 19) to go out from the Christian churches, while 
Diotrephes (3 John 9) is seen to be a prominent member of the 
Christian Church itself. He is not charged with any error of 
doctrine ;* his only error was his ¢vAotpatevew. He would be 
the first in his éxxAyoia, and that as opposed to the writer of 
3 John; for his giAompwrtedvey showed itself in this, that he 
ovk érvdéyerat him. Now, whether this means merely that he 
rejected his letters and commandments, or that he “ despised and 
thought nothing of” his person generally, or, finally, that the 
“not receiving us,” ver. 9, finds its explanation in the “not 
receiving the brethren,” ver. 10,—in which case it would involve 
an interdiction of ecclesiastical communion,—in any and every 
case, it must be perfectly unintelligible how any member of 
a newly-established Church should have in any such manner 
rebelled against the Apostle St John. For such a rebellion 
would indeed have absolutely deserved the name of mad and 
infatuated! Moreover, we are told that Diotrephes “ prateth 
against us with malicious words” (ver. 10), that he slandered 
the author of 8 John with wicked babbling, denied hospitable 
brotherly reception to those who were sent to him, and thus cut 
the bond of all Christian fellowship. But even the worst 
Galatian and Corinthian Judaizers never ventured to treat St 
Paul thus. 

How entirely different is the matter, and how intelligible all 
becomes, if we regard the Presbyter John as the author of this 
Epistle! Let us endeavour to make present to our mind the 
whole position of the case and its relations. In certain places 
around Ephesus, nearer or more distant, Christian communities 
were in process of being formed. They were as yet too small, 


1 Olshausen: ‘‘ Probably Diotrephes belonged to the great party which 
St John withstands in his Epistles.” But there is not the slightest trace 
of anything which might lead to such a conclusion ; on the contrary, every- 
thing is against it. If Diotrephes had been a Gnostic, our author would 
certainly not have compiained merely that he prated against himself, but 
his charge would have mainly been that he denied Christ. 
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and internally and externally too weak, to be organized each 
into an independent Church, overlooked by its own separate 
presbytery. In one of them was an (elderly) woman, who stood 
at the head of the little circle of newly-converted (2 John 1 
and 4). Another of these rising Churches seems to have been 
distributed through several neighbouring places; that is, 3 John 
9, 10 indicates that Gaius did not live in the same place with 
Diotrephes: nevertheless the author, ver. 9, speaks of “the 
Church”—manifestly that to which Gaius belonged,’ while the 
following verses show that Diotrephes was a prominent member 
of it. Probably Diotrephes lived in the same place which was 
the chief seat of this Church, but Gaius lived in a yoiprov, or a 
village in the neighbourhood.— Now, both these Churches were 
committed to the Presbyter John for émvcKom and oversight : 
it was his duty now and then personally to visit them; under 
his guidance and direction stood all those persons, such as Kyria, 
Diotrephes, and Gaius, who in his absence had the interim 
management of affairs, and conduct of the worship of the 
church,—they being the most prominent members in it. The 
Presbyter John was then really the mpd7os in each of these 
churches. But Diotrephes, an ambitious man, would no longer 
endure this subjection to an Ephesian presbyter: he would him- 
self be the wpa@ros (pidkompwrever); he would make his little 
church independent, and reduce it under his own sway. Con- 
sequently, he withstands the directions of the Presbyter John ; 
oppresses those Christians living round him who were faithful 
to the Presbyter ; vindicates his own conduct by saying all man- 
ner of evil concerning him, seeking to degrade and vilify him 
in the eyes of the Church; and, when the Presbyter sent to 
him certain members of the Church with an Epistle (ver. 9), 
Diotrephes refused them (induced perhaps by fear, lest his 
slanders should be revealed and refuted) the reception of bro- 
therly hospitality, and would not allow other members of the 
Church to receive them. However reprobate this conduct was, 
it is as imaginable and to be accounted for, as a similar rebellion 
against the Apostle John would have been unimaginable and 


1 Else the Apostle would hardly have been able to say, ‘‘ J have written 
something to the Church,” but must have said, ‘I have written to the 
Church in such a place,” in order to distinguish it from the Church of 
Gaius. 
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unaccountable. Indeed, we should prefer to assume that all 
this took place after the Apostle’s death. 

What is it, then, that the Presbyter John does? First, he 
had written an Epistle, but Diotrephes had not received “ 7jas;” 
that is (according to ver. 10), the adeddoi who carried his 
Epistle (and consequently the Epistle itself). Now he turns to 
a member of the same Church, who, however, lived not in its 
capital city, but in another place, and who therefore was not 
under the influence of the despotism which Diotrephes, accord- 
ing to ver. 10, already exercised over the members of the Church 
where he lived. He communicates to him what had passed, 
and adds the exhortation that Gaius should not imitate this 
xaxov. Against this danger the previous conduct of Gaius had 
given him every warrant. For Gaius had already (ver. 3) re- 
ceived and treated hospitably those adeX¢oé who had been cast 
out by Diotrephes, and who (ver. 7) were unwilling to take 
anything of the Gentiles. The design of the Presbyter John 
is, on the one hand, to thank him for this (vers. 3-8), but, on 
the other hand, to exhort him (ver. 11) that he should continue 
to refuse to be led away into compliance with the views of 
Diotrephes. At the same time, he gives him notice that he 
would find in Demetrius (who probably also lived in another 
place than Diotrephes) a man like-minded, and a great help 
(ver. 12).—The Presbyter John, therefore, primarily aims only 
to take measures against the further spread of the schism now 
beginning. To suppress it altogether would be the work of his 
own visit to the place where Diotrephes lived (ver. 10, éav 
éX@w): he would annihilate him im the eyes of the Church, 
and deprive him of his false consideration, by showing him the 
groundlessness and wickedness of his slanderous reproaches, 
and the unchristian character of his acts (t7opvijce).* 

Thus the whole posture of matters becomes perfectly plain, 


? Strange that Diisterdieck should say, ‘‘ The authority of which the 
writer is conscious, in his conduct towards Diotrephes, is scarcely eompre- 
hensible, unless the Apostle is regarded as the writer.” But of what autho- 
rity is he conscious? No other than what perfect right on his side gives 
him. All that he would do was to expose to Diotrephes his slanders, and 
represent to him and all the Christians of his party the unchristian wicked- 
ness of their doings. Surely it needed not an Apostle to do this! How 
otherwise would Titus have acted among the Corinthians ? 
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when we regard the matter treated of here as the endeavour of 
an ambitious man to sever a daughter-church from her relation 
of dependence upon the mother-church, and to set herself up 
as an independent society. On the other hand, the entire 
Epistle would be a riddle, if we regarded it as dealing with the 
rebellion of an individual against the Apostle John. 

The earlier defenders of the view which we hold appealed 
further to the passage, 2 John 10 seq., as being opposed to the 
spirit of love which reigned in St John: but in this they were 
decidedly wrong. Such a prohibition might very well have 
come from that Apostle who left the bath when he saw that 
Cerinthus was there (see Introduction to 1 John). The “love” 
of the Apostle John was not a soft universal sentiment towards 
all; to him, indeed, the idea of brotherly-love embraces love to 
all men (see*above on 1 John iii. 15, v. 1 and 6), but a love 
which took no pleasure in souls but for their salvation ;1 hence 
it met sin, not with servile or gentle connivance, but with firm 
maintenance of truth, and rigorous discipline of correction. It 
was said by the Spirit of God that, with men who decisively 
oppose the truth, and deny Jesus the Christ, we must break off 
all conventional intercourse and friendship ; because the forms 
and ceremonies which that requires become a lie, when the 
fundamental conditions of a specifically friendly and profitable 
relationship are wanting. Hence we must hold fast, in rela- 
tion to 2 John 10 seq., that the Presbyter John wrote these 
words under the inspiration of the Spirit of His Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in harmony with the teaching of his master, the 
Apostle. 

This passage, therefore, cannot be pressed into the service of 
the authorship of the Presbyter John. But the demonstrations 
given above constrain us with the utmost decision to adhere to 
that opinion which was in the earliest centuries held by one-half 
of the Christian Church, and which since the Reformation has 
been maintained by Erasmus, Grotius, Dodwell, Harenberg, 


1 We must not forget that the sentiment of love to our fellow-saved 
forms with St John (as generally in Christendom) the basis on which 
universal love (to those to be saved) rests, or out of which it grows. By 
no means is a vague love of all the world the basis, as if love to our fellow- 
Christians were only a species and special direction of that vague humani- 

arian love (comp. 2 Pet. i. 7). 
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Beck (and waveringly by Liicke and Reuss) ; to wit, that the 
Presbyter John was the author of these two Epistles. 

But we must strongly protest against the way in which some 
critics exhibit this question as one concerning the “ genuineness 
or spuriousness” of these two Epistles. We hold them to be 
the genuine Epistles of the Presbyter John, as certainly as they 
hold the Gospel of St Luke to have been the genuine produc- 
tion of St Luke, notwithstanding he was not an Apostle. But 
how can the question of ‘ genuineness or spuriousness”’ be in- 
telligently introduced here? This question can arise only in 
the case of a document, the author of which either mentions 
himself, or, if he conceals his name (as St John in his Gospel 
and Kpistle), is testified to have been the author by the unani- 
mous witness of ancient tradition, and by its own internal intima- 
tions (e.g., that he had been an eyewitness of the life of Christ, 
John xix. 35; 1 Johni.1). Neither of these is the case here. 
The question here is the same as in relation to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the author of which does not name himself ; and 
with respect to whose apostolical authorship, or otherwise, the 
declarations of antiquity are divided ; and in which certainly the 
style and other considerations are decisive against an apostolical 
authorship. Now, as it cannot be reasonably objected to those 
who ascribe the Epistle to the Hebrews to St Luke, the helper 
of the Apostle (as, for example, Delitzsch and myself), that they 
declare the Epistle to be “spurious,” so it cannot be reasonably 
objected against those who hold the Second and Third Epistles 
to have been written by the Presbyter John, that they deny 
the “ genuineness”’ of these Epistles. 

Still less is the canonicity of these Hpistles invaded by this 
general view and conviction. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
furnishes here a perfect analogy. In the case of those writings, 
the authors of which are not named by themselves, or estab- 
lished clearly by patristic tradition, their canonicity does not 
depend upon the question of this or that authorship. These 
two Epistles approve themselves divinely-inspired to every one 
who is born of the Spirit, by the spirit which reigns in their 
words. And, that they were more slowly dispersed through the 
churches, and in some of them were long unknown, may be 
sufficiently explained by their nature as private Epistles, and by 
their more occasional design. 
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The question as to the Readers, the Design, and the Period 
of composition, has been already considered above, in its relation 
to the Third Epistle. As to the Second Epistle, it may be said 
that Kupéa cannot be held equivalent to Curia (as if this again 
were equivalent to ecclesia !)—as Hammond thought—nor can 
it be a symbolical description of a church, or the Church, as the 
“bride of the Kupuos.” For, while the Church is, as related to 
the Bridegroom, the bride,—as related to the “ Lord,” she is 
not the “lady,” but an obedient handmaid. Further, Kupia 
cannot have (as Michaelis divined) the signification of “ the 
Church to be assembled at the day of the Lord in behalf of the 
service of God.” Nor is it very probable that the author would 
have addressed any beloved: woman as a “chosen lady” and 
sister (Luther, Beza, etc.), or as “ Lady Eclecta” (Wetstein, 
Grotius, who take "ExAexrT7 as a proper name). We may also 
dismiss the quaint investigation (a Lapide) whether this “chosen 
lady” was named Drusia, or whether she was Martha the sister 
of Lazarus, or even Mary the mother of our Lord (in which 
case Kup/a must be most fittingly translated Madonna). As to 
this last view, the author (whether St John or the Presbyter) 
would have needed rather to call himself 6 vewtepos, when ad- 
dressing a woman who must have lived—about the year 94 or 
96 wr. Dion.'—at least a hundred and thirty years. 

Leaving all these subtle points of investigation to themselves, 
we hold Kvpia—following in the wake of Benson, Bengel, 
Olshausen, and many others—to be the proper name of a 
woman who, with her children, had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. As ver. 4 speaks of these children as walking in the 
truth, we must suppose these not to have been little children, 
but adult sons and daughters. Thus they indicate a little collec- 
tion of Christian households which, with the aged mother at 
the head, formed one of those small daughter-churches that 
have been mentioned above. The sister’s children of this Kyria 
lived, according to ver. 18, in Ephesus. 

When, therefore, the Presbyter writes in ver. 4 of his 
rejoicing that some of her children walk in the truth, and then 
follows it with an exhortation (ver. 5) to love, and (ver. 7) to a 
firm maintenance of the confession of Jesus Christ, and then 


1 As 2 John plainly refers to 1 John, it is clear that it could not have 
been written before the years 94—96. 
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proceeds to say, “Take heed that ye lose not what ye have 
wrought,” and then (ver. 10) adds the specific injunction to 
break off all personal intercourse with the Gnostic false teachers, 
and particularly not to receive them into the house—we see the 
whole occasion and scope of the Epistle lying before our eyes. 
There were manifestly others of the children of Kyria, who in 
- their houses had failed of that decided opposition to the seduc- 
tion of the Gnostics; the bond of love between them and the 
former had already been relaxed; and the danger of apostasy 
was at hand. Against that, this Epistle was a warning; from 
that it would restrain them, until the Presbyter should find time 
to pay them a personal visit. But he addresses his exhortations 
in such a form as designedly to remind them of the important 
Epistle which the Apostle had written, and which he presup- 
poses Kyria and her children to be acquainted with; and thus 
he supports his own requests and exhortations by the authority 
of the highly esteemed (then probably deceased) Apostle. 

Thus, these two Epistles preserve to us a beautiful, instruc- 
tive, and profitable picture of the personality and faithful work 
of a helper and disciple of the Apostles; and give us at the 
same time a living insight into the relations of the pastoral 
influence in the early Churches, and the work of the individual 
members of a presbytery of the apostolical time. Thus a man, 
in the person of the Presbyter John, takes his rank among the 
writers of the New Testament, who approves himself, in the 
few lines which he has left behind him, one full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost—an illustrious type and example of a Christian 
presbyter. 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF ST JOHN. 


QIACERS. 1-3. Address and Greeting.—It is necessary at the 
“y ) outset to establish the true reading, as the readings here 
LES : Cae. Sn ! 
waver much. In yer. 1, Cod. B. reads xat ovx éy@ povos ; 
Cod. A., on the contrary, ov« éya 5& poves; and in Cod. G. we 
have the combination, cal ov« éym 5€ yovos. ‘This last form, 
manifestly a mere combination, has least to be said in its favour. 
According to Huther, etc., cai was the genuine reading, and 6é 
the correction of a copyist, who aimed to strengthen the contrast. 
But, as Cod. A. throughout the whole of the First Epistle of 
St John has never corrected the oft-recurring Hebraistic adver- 
sative «ai into 6é, it is not very probable that it has done it here ; 
but it is more obvious to suppose that the copyist of Cod. B. 
has corrected an original 6é into xa/, in order to make the Second 
Epistle conform to the First—an endeavour of which we shall 
find several more examples.—In ver. 2, Cod. A. reads tiv évoi- 
kedoav, and with it we find also in some later manuscripts T7v 
ovoav ; Cod. B., on the other hand, has tv pévovear, also re- 
produced in the Vulgate, which, it is well known, was largely 
influenced by Cod. B. Diisterdieck thinks that pévovcay is 
vindicated by its being the Johannean expression; but it is 
this very echo of St John’s style which makes it suspicious. 
How any transcriber could have corrected a pévovear into €évot- 
xovcav, is altogether, in fact, incomprehensible; it is much 
more probable that an original évocxodcay was corrected into 
-évovcay—partly, in order to establish a conformity with 1 John 
ii. 14 and 24, iii. 9, iv. 16, and partly because the meaning of 
the following words, “ and shall be with you,” was to be inter- 
preted into it. But the very tautology which would result from 
the pévovcay by the side of éoras eis Tov aidva, speaks de- 
cisively against the reading pévoucav. Some later Codd. have, 
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instead of ye? suav, the reading we? tuadv; but the djuayv was 
manifestly derived from ver. 3, either through neglect, or from 
a false zeal to produce conformity. When, on the other hand, 
Cod. A. omits in ver. 3 the words écrat pe? tev (so also the 
Syr.), this evidently took place through an application of the 
false principles of Alexandrian criticism. It was thought that 
there was a want of beauty in the sudden recurrence of the 
phrase eivas werd, and therefore it was left out the second time 
as superfluous. But, the very fact of the inversion of the order 
of the words (ver. 2, we? suav écrar; ver. 3, éotat we? bdr) 
shows that the words were not repeated merely through inad- 
vertence, but are genuine and original. And in this inversion 
of the order there is a delicate turn, The author designedly 
attaches his benediction in ver. 3 to what was said in the close 
of ver. 2. The word xupiov before Jesus is wanting in A.B., 
Syr., Erp., Zéth., Vulg., and is decidedly spurious. 

We read therefore: “O mpecBuitepos éxdextn Kupia rat rots 
TEKVOLS AUTHS, ods eyo ayaTa év adnOela, OK eyo SE wovos, GANA 
Kal TavTeEs Ol eyvaxoTes THY adjnOeav, Sia THY adjOeLvav THY évol- 
Kovcay év nuiv, Kat we? tav éorat eis TOV aidvar éorat pe? 
byway yxapis, édeos, elpyvn Tapa Oeod Tatpos, Kal mapa ’Inoov 
Xpictod Tov viod Tod tatpos, év adnOela nal ayarn. 

Concerning 6 mpeaBurepos, as well as concerning Kvpia and 
her children, all that is needful has been said in the Introduc- 
tion. °“Exdexty the latter is called, in the sense of 2 Tim. ii. 
10; 1 Pet. i. 1, ii. 9, etc.; that is, in the sense of dyuos, holy. 
Every Christian is an éxAextés, because he is chosen out of the 
profane world into the sanctified company of the Church of God. 

The relative clause, ods éyo, «.7.., must be construed in such 
a way as to supply an a@yama@ou to the second subject, dra Kal 
mavres, kK.T.X.—thus making the words dia «.7.d., ver. 2, de- 
pend upon these verbs @ya7@ and adyaraow. ’Eyq is not with- 
out its specific force, being used on account of the following 
antithesis, ox éyw dé povos, adda, x.T.X. The Elder says, first, 
that he loved Kyria and her children; and then, that they were 
likewise loved by all who have known the truth. Thus Kyria 
was, in the estimation of all who knew her, a woman highly to 
be esteemed, a very eminent Christian. The words ods ayaa 
have the clause év dAnGela added. This appendage cannot 
have been intended merely to mark the sincerity of the love ; 
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for it manifestly refers to what is subsequently said concerning 
the ad7Geva. But we are not warranted, on the other hand, in 
interpreting, “ Whom I love on the basis of the objective 
Christian truth” (Bengel, Liicke, Olshausen) ; for, that would 
have required év 77 adnOela. In the first interpretation, this 
much is correct, that it is not the objective foundation, but the 
kind and manner of the “ loving,” which was to be indicated ; 
but it is wrong in regarding “ truth” here as merely in the 
human sense opposed to falsehood. When the Presbyter says 
that he “ loved her in truth,” he does not mean that he loved 
her “ truly and sincerely,” but that he loved her with that love 
which was a love in truth (so that the idea of the “ truth” as a 
moral, substantial idea, is co-ordinated with the moral idea of 
love, as in the converse order dAnOevew ev aydrn). His love 
was such as approved itself in perfect truth and truthfulness of 
conduct: thus it was not blind to the faults and sins of the 
object beloved ; it did not spare from a false delicacy and sense 
of propriety ; but it had its existence in the sphere of truth, 
that is, of the dns eivat, the being true. Thus the “ loving 
in truth” forms an antithesis to that perverted friendship with 
the deniers of Christ, against which vers. 7-11 give warning. 
"Ad7jGeaa accordingly designates here, not truth in the objective 
sense (revealed truth), but truth as the subjective Christian- 
moral characteristic of the spirit, and temper, and being. Thus 
viewed, ad7@eva is not the same in signification with that which 
is afterwards mentioned as 7 aA2jGeva, though it does indeed 
stand in close actual relation with it. For, he who has known 
the objective truth of the revelation of God in Christ (éyvo- 
KoTes THY adynOevav), has dwelling in him the truth gua the na- 
ture of God (compare above on 1 John ii. 4); and, for the sake 
of this truth, which dwells in him as well as in those who are 
to be loved (d:a thy adjPevav THY evoixodcav év Hiv), he will 
love these also év a\m@e/a, that is, within the sphere of this sub- 
jective spirit of love which is regulated by this objective in- 
dwelling truth. 

Why the author here describes the being converted to 
Christianity as “ the having known the truth,” is clear from 
what has been just said; so also is the meaning of the intro- 
ductory words of ver. 2.— Hyp is naturally used in common ; 
equivalent to “in me as in them (the téxvois).”—The question 
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whether the author meant by avves all Christians of all lands: 
(Beda, Lyra, Diisterdieck, Huther), or all those Christians who 
came into any sort of contact with Kyria (Grotius, Carpzov, De 
Wette, Liicke), must manifestly be decided in favour of the 
latter interpretation. In the word zdvves there is indeed no 
limitation, but there is in the sztwation. 

In the words cal pe? ayuav éoras cis TOV aidva we are not 
to find a continuation of the attribute 77 évocxodcav év yiv— 
as if it were simply “ through the truth, which dwelleth in you, 
and shall be with you for ever.’ But, in these words the Pres- 
byter passes over to a substantially new leading thought. He 
utters his wish: “ And may this truth (which dwelleth in us) 
be with us for ever.” That our éo7av is not to be taken as ar. 
affirmation (Bengel), but as a wish, is manifest from this, that 
the following invocation adheres strictly to the same form : 
““(Yea) may grace, mercy, peace, be with you.” In fact, the 
occasion and the whole object of the letter was the fact that 
some of the children of Kyria were in danger of falling from 
the truth. On that account the Presbyter places so emphati- 
cally the invocation of blessing at the outset,—the wish and 
hope that the truth, which dwelleth in us, may abide with us. 
In the words éotat pe tuav yapis, «.7.r., this general wish, 
which at first included all, is prominently referred to Kyria and 
her children. 

The benediction or greeting of ver. 3 needs scarcely any 
explanation. (race is the most universal source of all our sal- 
vation and new life; but it approves itself as mercy in relation 
to our specific sins and unfaithfulness, and the misery in which 
we have thus involved ourselves; and the peace of heart with 
God is the fruit of this merciful demonstration of grace in us. 
‘Grace comes from God the Father; and it comes through the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, the Son of the Father (as He is here 
already termed, not without reason, in opposition to the seducers 
and false teachers to be mentioned in ver. 10). This grace, 
this mercy, this peace, is to be we” tuav év adynGeia cal ayary: 
and thus it is shown by what fruits God’s grace, operating in 
us, must declare its presence. As the author himself, and every 
true Christian, “ loveth in truth” (a@ya7a év ddnOelg), and “in 
love is true” (aAnOever év aya), so must it also be in those 
who are here addressed. But the Presbyter has, further, a 
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specific reason for giving prominence to these two points. For, 
these are the two exhortations which he will urge in what fol- 
lows,—that they should be stedfast in @ydzn, as well as in that 
subjective d\7Oea which manifests itself in the holding fast of 
the objective truth. The words év ddnOela Kai ayarn thus 
contain, at the same time, a reference to the contents of the 
whole Epistle. 

Now, that the Presbyter could not obviate the danger of his 
hearers being deceived by Gnostic false teachers, without in- 
voluntarily thinking of the Epistle of his teacher the Apostle, 
and showing that he thought of it, is naturally to be supposed. 
Nor could he do this without in some way referring those readers 
to that Epistle. The very combination of the two main ele- 
ments, truth and love, plainly enough reminds them of the two 
main points of the Fourth Section (and chapter) of the apostoli- 
cal Epistle of St John. But all the more significant on that 
account is the perfectly independent manner in which the Pres- 
byter here, vers. 1-3, introduces these two main elements, set- 
ting out from the subjective statement, dyaT@ év adnOela. 


Vers. 4-6. First exhortation, to love.—Ver. 4 begins the 
proper substance of the Epistle: “I have greatly rejoiced” (we 
must reproduce the Aorist by our Perfect) “ that I found among 
thy children those who walk in truth, as we have received a 
commandment from the Father.’ The partitive é« (with twas 
to be supplied) is not a Hebraism, but genuine Greek (comp. 
Aristoph. Nub. 1089). The qualitative idea does not lie in the 
clause with xa@eés, so that év ddnOecia would be merely an ad- 
verbial appendage (“ who truly walk as we have received com- 
mandment’’) ; but it is év a@AnGe/a which contains the qualitative 
idea—the kind of walking. “'To walk in éruth” is to be in- 
terpreted after the analogy of “loving in truth,” ver. 1, and is 
closely connected with the closing words of the third verse. The 
article perhaps would have been used by ourselves, since “in 
truth” has the adverbial meaning of revera. But the author 
did not employ the article, because he did not mean to be un- 
derstood as referring to objective dogmatic truth, but to that 
subjective nature of the dns eivae which is imparted by God 
to man.—“ To walk in the truth” is the general expression 
which includes all sides of the Christianly-called and Chris- 
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tianly-sanctified life; and must not be referred, as some refer 
it, simply to brotherly-love alone. That Christian walks in 
adnbeia who is a Christian not merely in name but in nature, 
in whom the nattre of Him who is the substantial ad7Oeva has 
become a living reality. The clause with cas cannot be a 
qualitative limitation, by the addition of which a particular 
species of walking in truth is made prominent—“ who so walk 
in truth as we have received commandment, ’—for that would 
require us to assume a kind of walking in truth which is op- 
posed to the commandment of the Father. The clause with 
xka0és might be regarded as, on the one hand, appositional 
(explicative), so that the idea of “walking in truth” would be 
explained by the idea of “walking as we have received com- 
mandment” (“ who walk in truth, that is, so as we have received 
commandment”); but that would assume xa@as évTodnv éda- 
Bopev to be used instead of kat’ évtodjy tv éXaBopev. Or, on 
the other hand, that clause may be regarded as argumentative 
(xaos being “as we then,” “as we indeed’’); and this is the 
simpler view, being in accordance with the use of xaos in 
ver. 6. The thought would then be as follows: “I have found 
among thy children those who walk in truth; as we also (in 
fact) have a commandment from the Father (that we should 
walk in the truth)”; that is, as this indeed is the will of God. 
It is wrong to refer the évtoAs to the commandment of love 
following in ver. 5. Ver. 4 is not to be explained by ver. 5. 
He who reads ver. 4 simply, could certainly refer the évtody 
only to the commandment to walk in the truth (Matt. xxi. 28 
seq.; John xiv. 15, etc.). 

The Presbyter found among the children of Kyria such as 
walked in truth. While he expresses his joy on that account, 
he tenderly intimates that he could not assign that praise to all 
her children. But it does not by any means follow from this, 
that the remaining children were still heathens: it does follow, 
however, that the Presbyter had not found them altogether walk- 
ingin the truth. And itis this fact which explains the succeeding 
exhortations and warnings. It is strange that Diisterdieck and 
others should violate this most obvious connection between 
ver. 4 and the following verses, substituting the supposition 
that the author spoke of some children of Kyria only because 
“he had not yet become acquainted” with the remainder. Ac- 
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cording to the opinion of these expositors, the occasion and 
design of his writing was not to point the attention of Kyria to 
the spiritual danger which threatened one part of her family, 
and thus to influence the children’s minds through their mother; 
but “the Apostle had become acquainted with: some of the 
children of Kyria who were earnest Christians,” and wrote to 
testify his joy on that account. All the other exhortations and 
warnings were added fortuitously, without any special occasion! 
But thus the Epistle is robbed of all its pith and sinews. The 
assertion that the author must have written tods mepuratodytas 
if he had intended to express that he “had found among her 
children some walking in the truth,” is based upon a pure de- 
lusion. The article might indeed have been prefixed ; but the 
sentence, without that article, can mean, grammatically, no other 
than this: “I have found among thy children those walking in 
the truth.” Hardly would any one derive from the absence of 
the article the meaning that the writer had come to know only 
the children who walked in the truth, and did not know the 
others. On the contrary, the failure of the article gives more 
distinctness and prominence to the idea of “ some.” 

It is through the tenderness of his manner, that the Pres- 
byter conceals the blame which he has to express under the form 
of limitation of his praise. And it has its reason in this, that he 
does not address his letter to the children themselves who were 
in danger of error, but to the aged and venerable matron. He 
would not at once begin with a word which might cause her 
grief: “I have rejoiced to find among thy children those who 
walk in truth. And now I beseech thee, Kyria—that we love 
one another,” and so on. This was speaking plainly enough 
for such an one as Kyria was. 

The question whether the writer made the discovery acci- 
dentally, or after a special examination, that some of the chil- 
dren of Kyria walked in the truth, will appear to be a needless 
one, when we look at the position of the whole matter. Some 
of her children he had found walking in the truth, and others 
not: that is, he had heard concerning the latter, that they had 
entered into some kind of fellowship with false teachers, and 
that their love to the Church and to the children of God had 
grown cold; while he had with joy heard concerning the former, 
that they remained stedfast and true in faith and love. 

2B 
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In ver. 5 he attaches, by xat viv, his request to the observation 
communicated in ver.4. That vdv is not to be taken in the 
sense of time (in opposition to the Aorist éydpyv), but belongs 
to cal, has been established by Diisterdieck, against Liicke, De 
Wette, and others. Kat vov is a logical connecting word ; not 
connecting, however, with the thought, that by a Divine com- 
mandment the walk of Christians is regulated, but with the 
main fact stated in ver. 4, that of the children of Kyria, some 
were walking in the truth. This being so,’ he prays her that 
mutual love may be maintained. That he does not command 
or exhort, but request, is another trait of that delicacy and 
humility which was perfectly appropriate in relation to this 
aged matron.” (Of any “ official” prerogative, before which all 
pure human relation must sink into the dust, the New Testa- 
ment knows nothing at all.) But when a person is prayed iva 
ayar@uev addAndovs, there must be some lack in that person’s 
circle of this dyamrav aXdjdovs. 

“Not as though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, 
but that which we had from the beginning,” is interposed as a 
parenthesis; and it merely suggests a remembrancer, that the 
commandment to love one another was one long and well 
known to Kyria; that he therefore required of her nothing new, 
and as it were unfamiliar, but only that he was obliged anew 
to ask a request, the ground and justification of which she 
would, without any question, acknowledge. This is the mean- 
ing, as the context shows. It is only in their form that these 
words remind us of the passage, 1 John ii. 7; and this indeed is 
not accidental. The Presbyter really intends, in ver. 6 seq., to 
refer to the matter also of that apostolical document ; and, there- 
fore, he gives his own independent thought a form which is similar 
to that passage of the Epistle, which in itself contained a somewhat 
different (although analogous) idea. We have seen that the 
evrody which the Apostle lays down as not a new one, but given 

1 The distinction which Diisterdieck seeks to establish, in 1 John v. 16 
and 2 John 5, between épwray and aireiv, is altogether groundless. He 
makes ¢earxy the request among equals, and airsiv the request of a supe- 
rior. Hence Jesus always calls His asking an gowrev. But in 1 Johny. 16, 
our praying to God is mentioned as an zgaray. The truth is, that éparay 
originally meant interrogare, then rogare; but aizsiv originally, to ‘ de- 
mand” (hence wiriz, suit, causa), and then generally petere, ‘‘ seek.” 

* On the age of Kyria, see the remarks in the Introduction. 
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from the beginning, was no other than this, that “ God is light 
(and we therefore must walk in light) ;” and that he sets over 
against this évro\) madaid the new évrody of ver. 8, “that the 
light already shineth.” Our passage bears a similarity only to 
ver. 7, but not to ver. 8. As there the Apostle John had said 
it was not a new commandment, but that which was given 
from the beginning, that God is light, and we should walk in 
light ; so similarly, and with allusion to that passage (but also 
to John xiii. 34), the Presbyter John here says that it is not a 
new commandment, but one given from the beginning (by 
Christ Himself, John xiii. 34), that we should love one another. 
The end for which he says this is one altogether different here : 
as already observed, he strengthens and confirms his request by 
reminding Kyria that he asks not anything new, but only asks 
anew for something, the necessity of which she had long known 
and acknowledged. We saw, when upon 1 John ii. 7, how 
wrong it was to explain that passage (the whole context of 
which says nothing about ayd7n) by the present one; but not 
less improper is it to explain this passage by that. Each of the 
two places has its own independent meaning, approved by the 
context ; it is only the form of this matter which the Presbyter 
here, remembering and alluding to St John’s passage, has shaped 
with reference to its model. He says, concerning the specific 
commandment of mutual love, that which the Apostle had said 
concerning the general commandment of walking in the light. 

In ver. 6 the Presbyter now appends two thoughts, which 
—combined together with this brevity and want of connection 
—would be very mysterious and perplexing were they not 
specific allusions to the Epistle of the Apostle, presupposed to be 
well-known to Kyria. 

“ And this is love, that we walk after His commandments.” 
He first declares that love itself is nothing isolated, but that it 
consists generally in the keeping of the commandments. And 
this makes it perfectly intelligible how he can transfer, in ver. 5, 
that which the Apostle had said concerning the universal walk 
in light to the demand and requirement of mutual love. But, 
at the same time, he declares thereby what he understands by 
the ayatrGpev addjrovs ; that is, not an effeminate, self-seeking, 
self-complacent love to our neighbour, but a love which mani- 
fests itself in the steady discharge of every obligation. ‘H 
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aydrn is employed generally, and not limited to the love of our 
neighbour alone; but, if it holds good of love generally, that it 
consists in a qeputately Kata Tas évToAds, it must also hold 
good of the love of our neighbour, that it consists in the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine commandments which regulate our relations 
to our neighbour. But the Presbyter is led to lay down the 
thought in this generality of expression, by the circumstance 
that he is not speaking here in his own name, but reproduces 
an utterance of the Apostle. It is the passage 1 John v. 3: 
“This is the love of God, that we keep His commandments.” 
He naturally omits the words tod @eod, since he has just been 
speaking of the dyamway dddjdous: thus he generalizes the 
thought, but cites (only with the unessential change of typeiv 
into qepuratetv, which also better suited the reference to 
brotherly-love) the essential components of that apostolical 
utterance, and that so literally, as to retain the entire form, arn 
éotiv ) ayarrn iva. 

But the Apostle in that passage had placed in juxtaposition 
the two thoughts :—that love to God shows itself in brotherly- 
love; and, again, that brotherly-love shows itself in the keeping 
of the commandments of God. After the Presbyter has quoted 
the latter, he is naturally led to add something that shall be 
analogous to the former also. But, as he has not now to do 
with the two ideas—the love of God and brotherly-love—but 
with brotherly-love and the keeping of God’s commandments, 
his second thought takes the following form: airy  évtody 
éoTw, Kalas nxovoate an’ apyns, va év ath mepirathre. The 
words xaos, x.T.r., are parenthetically inserted, and it cannot 
be denied that xa@os here means “as indeed, truly.” But the 
words év avt# do not refer back to évTods}, but to aydamn. 
“This is (as ye have heard from the beginning) the command- 
ment, that ye should walk in love.”—The form suggests 1 John 
iy. 21; the matter, 1 John iv. 7 and11. But the whole sharply- 
defined and entirely unmediated antithesis of the two thoughts 
rests upon the section 1 John iy. 1-y. 3 (the concluding verse of 
which is literally cited); and we see as plainly as can be that 
the writer is thus brief, simply because he can take it for granted 
that the whole section is perfectly familiar to Kyria. As a 
superfluous intimation, kaos x.7.d. declares that he here refers 
to what was well known. 
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Vers. 7-11. Second exhortation: viz., the warning against 
Gnosticism. The mention that many 7Advou had come to the 
world is closely connected by 67s with what precedes; and this 
shows that the writer regarded the existence of these Advou as 
the reason which had made the preceding exhortation to love so 
necessary. The declension of their love had tts cause in the re- 
lation of these réxva to the wrdvots. (It is needless and un- 
tenable, with Liicke, to make érv grammatically dependent upon 
EpWTO CE.) 

Our seventh verse, again, is no other than a citation —a full 
citation, as far as unessentials go—of the passage 1 John 
v. 1-3, with a reminiscence of 1 John v. 6, and i. 22. The 
Apostle writes, ért wool evdoTpophtas éEernrAVOacur eis 
Tov Kocpov; and the Presbyter writes, taking up also the idea 
of the wAavy in 1 John v. 6, 674 mwoddol TAGVOL EigHrO OY Els 
tov kocpov. (The reading é£9X Oop, or é&7XOav, Cod. A., may be 
regarded as a conjectural emendation after 1 John ii. 19, iv. 1. 
How Cod. B. reads is uncertain. *E& Oop is the reading of 
Codd. G. and I., Theoph., Gicum., and others.) The substance 
and matter of the Adv itself the Presbyter sums up literally 
according to 1 John v. 2 (“he that confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh”), in the words, “who confess not that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” He then closes, with a 
manifest reminiscence of 1 John ii. 22 (“this is Antichrist”), by 
the words, “This is the deceiver and the Antichrist ;” but, re- 
ferring back to the introductory words of our verse, he takes 
up and includes the “ deceiver.” 

The meaning of all thése words has been already elucidated 
in the observations upon 1 John iv. 1 seq. Their scope is clear 
enough here, and in ver. 8 it is more fully developed. The 
Presbyter reminds Kyria briefly but plainly of that which 
the Apostle had written concerning these false teachers, and 
especially of what he had said as to their anti-Christian cha- 
racter. Bearing this well in mind, she would never think it a 
thing indifferent that such poison might possibly be insinuated 
into her family. 

In ver. 8, Cod. B. reads arorxéonte—eipyac ape0a— arord- 
Ante. On the other hand, Cod. A. reads thrice the 2d person 
plural (the Text. Ree. has ‘iii the 1st person plural, following 
lesser authorities). Lachmann and Tischendorf follow rightly 
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the Codex B. How easily might the copyists have yielded to 
the suggestion that eipyacduePa must be corrected into eipyd- 
cacGe, since they who are in danger of losing must be the same 
who were to work out what they are in danger of losing! And 
the reading of the Text. Rec. would arise with equal facility, as 
soon as aoveonte and amoAaByrte were corrected to harmonize 
with eipyacdueOa.— Reading, then, eipyacdpefa, all those ex- 
planations vanish which refer this “working” to that which 
believers, through the labour of repentance and the fight of 
faith, have “wrought out” for themselves—that is, have won 
by effort—whether as reward (wicOov 7Ajpy), or as the fellow- 
ship and grace of God, or as good works, and the like. This 
épyafeo Oa rather signifies the work and labour of the ministers 
of the Gospel, through which those who were addressed had 
been brought to conversion and furthered in their Christian 
course to the present time; and by &@ eipyacdueOa, “ the things 
which we have wrought,” we are to understand that stage of 
salvation to which, through those labours, Kyria and her chil- 
dren had attained. She, with all hers (the exhortation Brézrerte 
is addressed to all, though especially to those of her “ children” 
of whom the “walking in truth,” ver. 4, did not hold good), 
were to take good heed that that (life in Christ) should not be 
subverted which had been wrought in them by the ministry of 
the Presbyter John, and their other pastors and teachers, but 
that they should rather bear away the full reward. Bnézrere 
€avtovs, as in Mark xiii. 9, is to look well at themselves—that 
is, to give heed to their own heart and conduct. By “full 
reward” cannot be understood the fruits of apostolical labour 
already obtained below; for it is not the reward obtained: by 
the teachers for their work that is spoken of, but that which 
Kyria with her children were to receive (a7oAapBaveuw, as in 
Matt. x. 41; Luke xvi. 25; Gal. iv. 5; Col. iii. 24). 

Muc0s rather signifies here, as in Luke vi. 23, 1 Cor. iii. 
14, and elsewhere, everlasting happiness as the prize of victory 
(as a “reward reckoned of grace,’ assigned by grace, comp. 
Rom. iv. 4). But the question arises as to what we must under- 
stand to be the opposite of the probes tAApns—the full re- 
ward. One would suppose that he who should lose and trifle 
away the épyafowevoy would receive, not simply an imperfect 
reward, but none at all. Moved by this consideration, Aretius 
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and Grotius explained it rightly, that eternal life is described 
as a full reward, in contradistinction to the manifold reward of 
grace which believers receive in the present life. (We must not, 
however, with Grotius, think of Luke x. 7, but of the foretaste 
of blessedness and peace of conscience, and the experience of 
religious joy.) Bengel refers it to the “different degrees of 
glory ;” but when the thing concerned is the preserving or the 
perfecting of the state of grace, it is not the various degrees of 
glory which we must think of, but the question whether we 
shall or shall not receive, in addition to the reward already re- 
ceived, the full reward of eternal salvation. 

In ver. 9 the Presbyter quotes yet another saying of the 
apostolical Epistle, and a saying which forms the logical link of 
connection between the required abiding in a state of grace, 
ver. 8, and the required maintaining the confession of Jesus 
Christ as come in the flesh, ver. 7. It is the declaration, namely, 
“He that abideth in this 6:éay7 hath the Father and the Son.” 
This declaration occurs in 1 John ii. 23; and it is quoted here 
in a manner so simple—without any preface, or reason, or de- 
velopment—that we cannot but plainly mark the writer’s in- 
tention to utter no new reflection of his own, but rather to 
remind them of an already well-known doctrinal saying of the 
Apostle, and to make his appeal to that. 

The citation is made in the same free manner as that in 
which ver. 6 quotes the passage 1 John v. 8. [las 6 mpodyov 
kal pn pévav ev TH Si0axyh Tod Xpictod, Oedv ork &yet—he 
writes—06 péver ev Th Sidayh, obTos Kal Tov viov Kai Tov TaTépa 
éye. So read A.B., Copt., Sah. The Text. Rec. has, instead 
of mpodywv, the word tapaBaivwr (after G. and I.), which is 
manifestly an accommodating conjectural interpretation. As 
it respects, first of all, its relation to 1 John ii. 23, the Presbyter 
begins, as there, with mas 6; he reproduces the meaning of 
ovde Tov Tatépa exer by the words Oedv ov« éyer; and then, as 
there, opposes to the negative a positive member. But the 
deviations are not accidental and arbitrary; they all reduce 
themselves to this, that, in conformity with his context, the 
writer has not to do here with the two ideas of “ confession of 
the Son” and “having of the Father,’ but with the related 
though somewhat differently modified pair of ideas, “ the con- 
Session of Christ” and the “ having of the Father and the Son.” 
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Therefore he does not place the “ denial of the Son” and the 
“ having of the Father” in opposition to each other, as subject 
and predicate; but he lays down the “ not abiding im the doc- 
trine of Christ” as the subject-idea, and the “ having God” as 
the predicate-idea. As, therefore, his chief emphasis rests upon 
the “having,” and the antithesis between “ Father” and “Son” 
retires, it was altogether more appropriate to use the more 
general expression “ God.” The positive counter-member of 
the clause must naturally then be constructed after the analogy 
of the preceding negative member: here also the “ abiding in 
the doctrine” must form the subject-idea, and the “ having 
the—” the predicate-idea. But yet the influence of the pas- 
sage, 1 John ii. 23, is so plainly upon him, that he takes up 
into his predicate the double-idea which had been prominent in 
the foreground there—-zraryp and vids, and also the thought of 
1 John ii. 23, “he that confesseth the Son hath the Father also,” 
—and therefore writes, “ hath both the Father and the Son.” 
(This is the reading of B.: Cod. A. places uiov first; but, 
according to the context, the watépa must be emphatically first.) 
Thus here also the writer uses the quotation with perfect free- 
dom and independence; the reference and appeal to the apos- 
tolical expression, the reminiscence of the train of thought in 
1 John il. 23, appears undeniably to every eye. More was not 
necessary : as to details, the Presbyter, himself a holy man of 
God, inspired by the Holy Ghost, might as freely reconstruct 
the saying for the purposes of his context as the Apostle him- 
self might have done.' 

On the thought itself nothing more need be said, as it has 
been already explained upon 1 John ii. 23. As it regards the 
words, the Genitive rod Xpsorod with the diday7 is not the 
Gen. Subjecti, but, as must appear from the relation to 1 John 
ni. 23, the Gen. Objecti (Bengel, Liicke). As it respects that 
mpodywv which precedes the “ and abideth not,” it means in 

1 Hence this freedom of treatment is no argument for the apostolical 
composition of this Epistle. On the other hand, these visible references to 
1 John are not in themselves arguments against the apostolical composition. 
But, having to do simply with citations, the argument which they have 
been supposed to furnish as to the similarity of style between the 1 John 
and this Epistle is of no account. It is not when the author is speaking 


his own words, but only when he is referring to passages in 1 John, that 
we find specifically Johannzan expressions and turns of thought. 
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itself preecedere, going forward, progressing; but the “ not 
abiding” defines its meaning in the present case. He who in 
such a sense goes forward in knowledge as not to abide in the 
doctrine of Christ, hath not God. It is undeniable that refer- 
ence is here made to the pretensions of the Gnostics, who 
always represented their doctrine as a constant progression in 
knowledge. There is a progress (the Presbyter would say) 
which forsake the first principles which have been established ; 
and such a progress is apostasy. In all (true) progression of 
knowledge there must ever be a firm adherence to the unchange- 
able root or foundation of knowledge. 

In vers. 10, 11, the Presbyter founds a purely practical ex- 
hortation upon what was said in vers. 7-9. Ei ris and not éav 
tis is used, because there are not two cases supposed, one of 
which will be found to be the fact (whether or not such a tus 
will come) ; but a possible event is assumed, in order to lay 
down a rule of conduct for its occurrence. It does not say, 
“in case one should come,’ but “if (when, as oft as) one 
comes :” édy corresponds with the Norwegian huis, et to the 
Norwegian naar. But we must not forget (as Diisterdieck 
does) that the Apostle John uses édy even in such cases (com- 
pare 1 John y. 15 and 16, and the remarks on the passage) ; 
and therefore our e/ tis is one of the instances in which the 
style of 2 and 3 John differs from the style of 1 John. 

“ Tf any man cometh unto you, and bringeth not this doc- 
trine.” Ov is closely connected with the idea of $épev, not with 
et. The meaning is not, “ unless a man bring this doctrine,” 
but, “if any man bring not, that is, deny, this doctrine :” hence 
it is not yj, but ov. épew signifies, primarily, only “ bear with 
one,” which then indeed passes over into the “ presenting,” as 
its result. The épyeo@ae pds is explained by the exhortation, 
Receive him not into your house.” The case is supposed that 
one of those false teachers mentioned in ver. 7 laid claim to the 
hospitality of their dwelling ; but this presupposes a relation of 
personal friendship and intercourse already established. This 
very exhortation, therefore, seems to intimate, as also the sub- 
sequent, “ and bid him not God speed,” that in the family 
circle of Kyria there had been some tendency to error in this 
direction. 

And how often in the present day is there failure on this 
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point! and how needful among ourselves this exhortation of the 
Presbyter! Among those who actually possess Christian faith 
and Christian knowledge, how many are there who, under the 
influence of a secret vanity, think they must play a magnani- 
mous part, and exhibit at once the firmness of their faith and 
the largeness of their charity, and therefore do not seek to avoid 
personal intercourse with notorious enemies of the Christian 
faith! They are so firmly grounded that they can venture on 
this without fear of being perverted! They stand so spiritually 
high, and their views are so broad and free, that there is no 
danger for themselves, but much advantage to those with whom 
they hold this fellowship! But this is a soul-imperilling delu- 
sion. A Christian man should have to do with these deniers of 
Christ only for the one sole end of their conversion: as soon as 
he sees that his great object is spurned, he has nothing more to 
do with them. Any compromise, which would let them think 
in their own way, and nevertheless continue personal intimate 
fellowship, is altogether of evil; it is a denial of the Lord, who | 
will not have His light put under a bushel. And those who 
think themselves so secure, will surely take harm to their own 
faith ; for, while they habituate themselves to assume arguinenta- 
tively an impartial and indifferent relation to the great con- 
fession of Christ manifest in the flesh, they end by becoming 
indifferent. They lose the dun of their ouoroyla: it is not 
love for sinners’ souls, but sheer vanity, which makes them take 
pleasure in the society of these strong spirits; their secret heart 
is already estranged from the Lord; and therefore it cannot 
fail but that through these breaches the influence of the false 
teachers should gradually, surely, and deeply penetrate, making 
them more and more internally indifferent to the “ doctrine of 
Christ,” more and more disposed to acknowledge the ingenious- 
ness and the plausibility of the opposite doctrine, and to resent 
with impatience and warmth the interference of those who 
would warn them (the ayarn growing cold),—until in the end 
they glide by imperceptible stages into the camp of the enemies. 
Therefore in this matter the rule is—principiis obsta. The vain 
and aimless friendly intercourse with such liars must be broken 
off at once. And this is what the words mean—xai xaipew 
avT@ pn A€yeTe. The significance of this prescription is alto- 


gether misapprehended by those who (like Bengel, Liicke, etc.) 
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think that not every kind of greeting is meant, but that the 
prohibition refers to the use of the specific Christian brotherly 
salutation in regard to such teachers of error. They might 
indeed be greeted with the customary formulas of life, but 
“ grace, mercy, and peace” was not to be invoked upon them. 
But this solution is, in the first place, literally untenable, since 
valpew réyew does by no means indicate the specifically Chris- 
tian greeting of brotherhood and peace : it is no other than the 
classical-Greek phrase of the conventional greeting of courtesy, 
which had its origin in heathenism, and was therefore quite 
general (compare Odyss. xxiv. 402, xi. 248, xii. 229; II. 9, 
197; Pindar, Pyth. 2, 57: yaipew was also the standing salu- 
tation in the superscription of heathen letters). And, in the 
second place, this explanation takes all the force and pith from 
the exhortation of our verse. With such a false teacher the 
Christian is not even to stand upon the footing of mere ac- 
quaintanceship ; he is not only not to continue any such fellow- 
ship, he is not to enter into it. This was the Presbyter’s 
meaning, and no other; and in this he was perfectly right. 

He specifies the reason in ver. 11. He who greeteth such 
a false teacher, that is, he who is in the habit of personal inter- 
course with him, cowwvel Trois Epyous avTov Tots wovnpois. It does 
not mean that he becomes partaker of the guilt of his evil works, 
but that he becomes a sharer in his evil works themselves ; he 
will soon, by means of that familiar and personal fellowship, be 
involved in the same evils and drawn into the same course of 
action as the false teacher. Howthen? That has been already 
shown above. 


Vers. 12, 13. ConcLusIoNn. 


The construction with the Participle is quite Greek in its 
conception, and altogether foreign to St John’s style. (It is 
here used as the Partic. Imperfecti.) “ Having had much to 
write unto you, I would not (write it) with paper and ink, but 
hope to be with you and speak to you face to face.” The anti- 
thesis to writing with paper and ink is evidently not “ spiritual 
writing” (B.-Crusius), but the oral intercourse which he hoped 
soon to enjoy. “ With paper and ink” is only a more definite 
designation of the “ writing.” The point is, “ Though I might 
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have much to write to you, I will not write it all to you, but say 
it unto you when we meet.”—’AdAa Arif is guaranteed by 
B.G.1. and others (against é7iGm yap of A.); and it is also 
logically more apprepriate. So also is yevéo@au (taken in the 
pregnant sense) by A.B., Vulg., and others, against the Rec. 
édGetv, which is evidently a conjectural emendation on account 
of the preceding mpds. (“To be to you or with you” =“ to 
have come unto you.”) Towa mpds croma, of ‘speaking, like 
Tpocwirov mpos mpocwmov (1 Cor. xiii. 12) of seeing. The 
former phrase is found in the Septuagint, Num. xii. 8; Jer. 
XXXIX. (xxxil.) 4.—Xdprys is the Egyptian paper, and probably 
of the finer kind: compare Hug’s Introduction. 

Thus the Presbyter would say orally and in person what he 
had further to say. His Epistle was designed only to interpose 
a temporary check to the danger which was imminent, while at 
the same time it would announce and prepare them for his 
coming. (But ver. 12 is by no means, as Huther thinks, an 
apology for the brevity of his Epistle.) 

In the words iva % yapa, x.7.d., he again plainly alludes to 
1 John i. 4. His visit would have no other end than to re- 
establish that state of soul between Kyria and her children, to 
introduce which had been the end of the Apostle and his work. 
That blessed object was to be attained which the Apostle had 
aimed to attain by his Epistle. Thus, in these few words, he 
most significantly declares that his endeavour and his exhorta- 
tion rested entirely upon the authority of the Apostle St John. 

The greeting of ver. 13 is self-understood. The sister’s 
children of Kyria must have been living at Ephesus (the sister 
herself must either have lived elsewhere, or have been already 
deceased, since no greetings come from her). For the rest, this 
greeting is not without practical significance. If those sister’s 
children had charged the Presbyter with their greetings to 
Kyria, he must have told them that, and indeed why, he was 
writing to her. (It is probable that it was through these sister’s 
children he received intelligence how matters stood in the house 
of Kyria.) But thus there lay in the simple reference to these 
near relatives a hortatory element of some force. These rela- 
tives shared, too, the care, and had their parting request, of 
the Presbyter.—The aunjv at the close is decidedly spurious. 


THE THIRD EPISTLE OF ST JOHN. 


yo 1. GREETING. — The greeting is the same as 2 John 1, 
Me 


only that the point contained in the words év adnela 

is not here developed any further, because there was 
no occasion for it. ‘That he loved in (the) truth, the Presbyter 
declares to each: what that means, and how this love is distin- 
guished from a false, carnal friendship with the unworthy, it 
was necessary that he should unfold only to Kyria. 

As it respects the person of Gaius, we find three of that 
name in the New Testament: 1. Gaius of Corinth, Rom. xvi. 
23; 1 Cor.i. 15; 2. Gaius of Derbe, Acts xx. 4; and 3. Gaius 
of Macedonia, Acts xix. 29. There is no reason for assuming 
the identity of our Gaius with either of these; he was a fourth 
man of this name. (Olshausen and most expositors.) 


Vers. 2-4. Each of the three sections of the Epistle begins 
with the affectionate address ayamnré. Iepi ravtwy belongs 
to evododcGat, and zrepi is used in the same meaning as Matt. 
iv. 6; Mark i. 44—zn relation to, concerning. Thus epi rav- 
tov forms an antithesis to 7) yuy7. The Presbyter wishes for 
Gaius that he may, in respect of all things, prosper and be 
well, as his soul (already) prospered. It is altogether wrong 
(with Beza) to refer wept wdvtwv to evyouat, and to insinuate 
into epi the meaning of 7pé—a meaning which it has in com- 
position, as for instance in zrepuyiyvec@at, but never when it 
stands alone as an independent preposition. And we can scarcely 
think that the writer would have uttered the thought that he, 
“before all things,” wished Gaius bodily wellbeing. 

Thus he wishes for him that in all respects he might prosper 
and be in health, as indeed (xa@dés as in 2 John 4 and 6) his 
soul prospers (and is in health). This, however, does not justify 
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the conclusion that Gaius must necessarily have been sick in 
body. The wept wavtwv (rightly understood) gives the evodod- 
cbat Kat byvaivew an altogether universal reference to every kind 
of earthly wellbeing ; although the addition of tyvaivew gives to 
health a special prominence.—By health of soul is naturally 
meant spiritual soundness in the soul’s condition and experience. 
The third verse serves, as the yap (omitted only in the 
Vulgate and some later codd.) shows, to explain wherein Gaius’ 
health of soul had been demonstrated, how it had been noted by 
the writer. “Eydpyv day as in 2 John 4.—Maprupew run is 
used for bearing testimony to a matter; ver. 6 and John v. 33, 
xviii. 17. The Genitive cov depends upon 79 adnOeia. What 
is meant by this “truth,” is explained by the addition, “as thou 
walkest in the truth.” The «cas, however, does not serve for 
definition, as if the clause which it begins bore to 7) adnOe/a the 
relation of an explicative apposition: “ They bore testimony to 
thy truth, that is, (they bore testimony) how thou walkest in 
the truth.” But xa@és is employed, as in 2 John 4 and 6, 
3 John 2, with a confirmative meaning: “ As thou (in deed) 
dost walk in the truth.” As to the idea of “ walking in truth,” 
see above on 2 John 4. As to who these “brethren” were, 
see below on ver. 5 seq. | 
The general idea of ver. 4—serving for the explanation, 
confirmation, and strengthening of the “rejoiced greatly ’— 
needs no comment. As to the phraseology, it is to be noted that 
comparatives like pecforepos occur in classic Greek as well as in 
the New Testament (Eph. iii. 8); and then, that tovtwy (well 
vouched for, against the softer reading tadrns of some lesser 
codd.) is to be taken as the Genitive of the neuter Tatra, on 
which neuter idea the explanatory clause iva, «.7.X., depends. 
“TJ have no greater joy than this, that I may hear that my 
children walk in (the) truth,” equivalent to “ There is for me 
no greater joy, etc.” The iva involves the idea of a wish. (In 
strict technical precision, ef or éts ought to have been used.)— 
Téxva you—my children—might be used by the Presbyter 
John concerning the members of his Church. According to 
Papias (Euseb. 3, 39), he had been a personal disciple of Jesus, 


and therefore must have been advanced in years. 


Vers. 5-10. After the generally laudatory acknowledgment, 
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the writer approaches the object which gave him occasion to 
write this Epistle. Concerning ayarnré, see above on ver. 2.— 
TIverov rrovcis 6 éav épydon eis Tos abeAors Kat TodTo Eévous. 
"Epydcyn is established by B.C.G.I. against the épyd& of A.; 
and so is todro, by A.B.C., Vulg., and others, against the Rec. 
eis (G.C.).—IIiorov trovets does not mean, “Thou doest what is 
worthy of a micros avjp” (Beza, Liicke); nor, “Thou doest 
what correspondeth with expectation ” (Bengel) ; nor is mucrov 
“ faithfully” (De Wette: “Thou dealest faithfully in all, 
ete.”). But wordy sroveiv is essentially identical with the classic 
phrase mucrév roveic Oat (Med.), where microv is to be regarded 
as a substantial neuter, and equivalent to wiotus (see Passow). 
The usual meaning of the phrase is “to give a pledge of 
fidelity.,—‘O éav = 6 dv. Kai todro as in Phil. i. 28; 
Eph. ii. 8; 1 Cor. vi. 6:—“Thou givest a pledge of thy true 
mind in all that thou hast done towards the brethren, and, 
moreover, towards strangers.” T'ods adeddods the author writes, 
because he had already spoken of them in ver. 8. Hévou they 
were in relation to Gaius; because they were not at home when 
in his house and Church, but had come there as travellers. And 
thus he had evidenced his fidelity, not only by general kindness, 
but by the hospitable reception of these. Hence the heightened 
Kal TovTO. 

His conduct towards them is more closely described in ver. 
6: Ot éuaptipnody cov TH ayarn éverriov éexxrnolas. That 
they gave testimony concerning him, had been already stated in 
ver. 3. But there it was more generally said that they bore 
testimony to his walk in the truth; here it is more specific, that 
they bore testimony to the love which he manifested towards 
them. ”’Everiov éxxdnolas depends on éuaptipyncar, not upon 
ayarn. By the éxxdrnola we must naturally understand the 
Ephesian Church. 

Wherein these proofs of love consisted, the following words 
declare: ods KaX@s érrolnaas tpotéupas akiws Tod Ocod. 
The reading wavers. The Text. Rec. has troujcevs tporméuas ; 
in which, however, the Future and the Aor. Part. do not seem 
to accord. Codex C. reads roujoas mpozréurpers ; some lesser 
codices, mrovets mpotréurpas. Luther and Grotius conjectured 
é€rolnaas, which may illustrate also how the reading in Cod. C. 
originated. The reading zroujcevs might easily arise from mis- 
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understanding the meaning to be, that an exhortation for the 
future is here added (“ Thou wilt do well, if thou sendest them 
on provided for worthily of God”). So also the modern exposi- 
tors, following the Text. Rec., take the words as an exhortation 
for the future. They take it for granted that these “brethren” 
had come, and that as converters of the Gentiles, from some 
distant place to the dwelling of Gaius; that they had found a 
hospitable reception at his hands; that they had then come to 
Ephesus, were now on the point of returning home, and in their 
return homewards would call at the house of Gaius again. But 
we can hardly imagine anything more strange than that the 
members of a strange and distant Church, who were purposing 
to convert the Gentiles, should come to Ephesus and its neigh- 
bourhood, where there was already a centre of Christianity, and 
where their labours would be perfectly superfluous. But, as 
below in ver. 10, equally with ver. 5, of adedgoi with the definite 
article are mentioned as already known, it cannot be doubted 
that we must understand by them, not converters of the Gentiles 
from a distant Church, but those Hphesian members of the 
Church whom the Presbyter had sent to Diotrephes, and who, 
rejected by Diotrephes and his Christian companions in that 
place, turned to the dwelling-place of Gaius— because they 
would not lay claim to the hospitality of the Gentiles (ver. 7) 
—and from him received a hospitable reception. These had 
now returned to Ephesus, and had borne witness that Gaius— 
unlike Diotrephes—“ walked in the truth,’ and what love he 
had shown towards themselves.— But, how these same brethren 
could have been sent again to Gaius, we cannot discover. 

An exhortation to future hospitality cannot, therefore, on 
any account, be regarded as contained in the words ods canes, 
x.7.r If we do not conjecture, with Luther and Grotius, 
érroingas, then we must of necessity, constrained by the Aor. 
Part. connected with it, assume that this Future is used in 
the same way as in Luke i. 37, ov« ddvvatices Tapa TO Oo 
mav pnua, “nothing is impossible with God ;” 1 Cor. xv. 29, ré 
Toujcoucl, K.T.r., “ what will they then do,” etc. ?—that is, the 
Future would not here express the future of time, but, just as 
the German Future, a mere general sense of probability and 
plausibility, the so-called Attic supposition. “ It will indeed be 
right and praiseworthy, that thou hast sent them forward in a 
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worthy manner.” Thus zrowjoevs would be an urbane form of 
mous or érolets. However, even thus viewed, the Future 
would not grammatically accord with the Aorist Participle : 
therefore it is better to read ésroincas. How easily might the 
reading sroujoes have arisen, through error or misunderstand- 
ing, out of an original ésroijoas,—the misunderstanding being 
naturally caused by ver. 8." 

IIporréurrewv, send on, is the term for the provident dismissal 
of a guest, whom we provide with what is needful for his fur- 
ther journey (Tit. iii. 13; Rom. xv. 24; 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 11). 
*AElws Tod Ocod has its explanation in ver. 7. 

‘Trép yap Tod dvopmatos €EANOop, scil. Tod dvdpatos TOD Ocod 
(Bengel) ; not tod Xpioctod (Grotius, Liicke), which in this 
connection, where tod Ocod immediately precedes, seems forced. 
The expression—whether Ocob or Xpictod be supplied—indi- 
cates generally this, that they made their journey, not for their 
own occasions and earthly interests, but in the interest of the 
kingdom of God. Viewed in themselves, the words would 
permit us to think of a mission to conyert the Gentiles, or of a 
flight through persecution (in which case we must, with Beza, 
Bengel, and Olshausen, force azo Tv éOvixdv into dependence 
upon €&)Gov) ; but they do not constrain us to any such sup- 
position, and the context of the whole Epistle leads to a different 
conclusion. For, it is evident from ver. 10, that “ the brethren” 
spoken of from ver. 3 onwards had been sent by the author to 
Diotrephes with an Epistle, and that they had been refused re- 
ception and hospitality. Thus the words, “ receiving nothing 
from the Gentiles,” obtain a specific meaning. Among the 
Christians in the place where Diotrephes dwelt, they found no 
hospitable reception ; lay claim to the hospitality of the Gentiles 
dwelling there, they would not : then they turned to the (not very 
distant) dwelling-place of Gaius; and thus what Gaius did to 
them was done “ worthily of God,’ that is, done in a manner 
worthy of God, in whose service they had made the journey, and 
in whose honour they had declined all fellowship with the Gentiles. 


1 If we suppose the E to have been overlooked, we have the reading 
wormous of Cod. C. But, as the two Participles without a finite verb 
yielded no sense, it would be natural to correct this again into roijeeis 
(Rec.),—especially as yer. 8 was supposed to contain an exhortation for 
the future. 
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But now it becomes perfectly clear, that the words ods 
KANOS, K.T.r., cannot contain any exhortation for the future, but 
must be referred to the past. For, that which is said in yer. 7 
in explanation of “ worthy of God,” was among the transac- 
tions that had taken place. 

In ver. 8 the author utters the general proposition, “ We 
are bound to receive such,” in order to exhibit the conduct 
of Diotrephes, who received them not, as an unrighteous and 
self-condemned procedure, directly contrary to this dgefAoper. - 
Overlooking this transitional point between the praise of Gaius, 
vers. 5-7, and the blame of Diotrephes, vers. 9, 10, it has 
been thought that ver. 8 contained a silent hint for Gaius; and 
hence, in ver. 6, the ozjoas, which slipped in, instead of the 
original ésro(ncas, was changed into a 7roujoess. 

We (universally: all Christians) are bound to receive such 
persons (persons of such a mind as these, according to ver. 7, 
had approved themselves by acts to possess), that we may be 
fellow-labourers for the truth. ‘Y7odapPSdvev, occurring only 
here in the New Testament, means in profane Greek both to 
receive and to support. The context here decides for the for- 
mer meaning. Svvepyot (comp. 1 Thess. ili. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 21; 
Col. iv. 11) ylyvecOar 7H adnOe/a might, viewed in itself, be 
understood of a co-operation in the service of the conversion of 
the Gentiles, if the context were speaking of this matter. But 
it means only to become fellow-labourers of the tovodros who 
were for the adjeva; and, according to the context, those 
adedpot were in this way active in serving the truth, that they 
brought a letter and oral exhortations to Diotrephes, in order to 
obviate the threatening schism. (Compare the Introduction.) 

Ver. 9. The writer goes on without any pause or interrup- 
tion: “I wrote something to the Church, but, ete.” It is a 
needless assumption, that from ver. 9 onwards another circum- 
stance is suddenly entered upon, different from what is supposed 
to occupy the previous part. 

While the context establishes that the “ Church” above in 
ver. 6 meant the Ephesian Church, here the words imply that 
that Church is meant to which Diotrephes belonged. And, as 
that is called simply “the Church,” we may infer—as also from 
the circumstance that those brethren whom Diotrephes rejected 
were able (on the same day or evening) to repair to Gaius, who 
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thus must have dwelt in the neighbourhood of Diotrephes—that 
Gaius also was a member of the same Church. (See the Intro- 
duction.) 

"Eypawa ve is the reading of A.B.C. But the writer 
does not intend by this expression to intimate—as Diisterdieck 
strangely thinks—that his Epistle was an “ insignificant” (!) one, 
the slender results of which he himself foresaw. It is far bet- 
ter to regard this vv as a most significant aposiopesis. “ I had 
written something to the Church,’—something which, if it had 
been publicly read, would not have failed of its effect; “ but 
Diotrephes, who will be the first among them” (see the Intro- 
duction), “ receiveth us not.” What the conduct was which is 
meant by this expression, is explained, 1. by the antithesis to 
* | wrote,” which the “ but” establishes (a not-receiving of the 
Epistle) ; and 2. by ver. 10 (a rejection of the brethren who 
brought the Epistle). In not receiving the Epistle, and in 
denying hospitality to those who brought it themselves, he re- 
ceiveth 7as—the Presbyter John himself with the messengers 
—not. To assign to éidéyecOas the vague meaning of “reckon, 
or hold valid” (Liicke), is to weaken the definite sense attached 
to it by ver. 10. 

Thus it was the purpose of Diotrephes no longer to receive 
any instructions from that member of the Ephesian Presbytery 
to whom his (young, commencing) Church had been hitherto sub- 
missive : he would govern it himself; and that Church was, under 
his direction, to assume the position of an independent Church. 

In ver. 9 the writer makes very brief allusion to something 
which had been no doubt more explicitly narrated to Gaius by 
those brethren who, rejected by Diotrephes, had received his 
hospitality. But he nevertheless touches these circumstances 
here, in order to express to Gaius in what light these things 
appeared to him (the Presbyter), and to exhibit to him the un- 
warrantable shamelessness of the conduct of Diotrephes. In the 
word dirorpwtevery he unveils his sinful motive; in the words 
“ receiveth us not,” he suggests to Gaius, that Diotrephes had 
outraged, not only these brethren, but himself, the Presbyter 
also. And both he says, in order that Gaius may all the more 
carefully guard against being involved in, or inveigled into, his 
schismatical proceedings. 

To the same end, he tells him in ver. 10 that he purposes 
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himself to come, and to detect Diotrephes and expose him. 
Hence he enters upon the individual aspects of his wickedness. 
‘Yvouvjcw must not be translated by puniam, arquam, unless 
we are willing to sacrifice all the delicacy of the expression. It 
is a great thought, that only to mention that which Diotrephes 
had done would be sufficient to annihilate him. )vapéo is a 
word of contempt: it does not mean “slander,” Aodopéw, but 
(according to Eustathius on Iliad 21, 361) 70 & od Séovte 
Aoyous Tpovevat, to speak nought, “ babble and prate,” plaudern, 
as Luther well hits it off. Here it stands with the Objective 
Accusative, equivalent to “prate at any one.” In the addition 
Néyous srovnpots lies the wickedness, in the drvapédv the wretched 
nullity, of the words which Diotrephes spoke against the Pres- 
byter. 

The following words need no explanation; as to the fact 
itself, see the remarks in the Introduction. Tods aderqovs is, 
as in ver. 5, “the brethren,” those mentioned above. ’Ex tijs 
exkrnolas éxBadrev is to be understood of the excommunication 
which Diotrephes threatened. against those who had been ready 
to receive with hospitality those “brethren,” and by means of 
which they had been restrained from doing so.—In order to 
avoid the worst evil, a schism within the Church, they had for 
the time receded.— But still the categorical é«BadXeur seems to 
show that the excommunication actually took effect on some 
who did not at once accommodate themselves. Compare also 
below on ver. 12. 


In vers. 11, 12 follows the main exhortation, which con- 
tains the scope of the whole Epistle. Gaius must not imitate 
the xaxov described in vers. 9, 10 (the wickedness of Diotrephes, 
and the weakness of those who succumbed to his terrors); he 
must not be persuaded to go over to the party of Diotrephes; 
but he must imitate that which is good. And, as a pattern of 
the “good,” Demetrius is in ver. 12 set before him,—who, 
therefore, was by no means a member of the Ephesian Church, 
and a bearer of the letter, but a man of Diotrephes’ own Church, 
who firmly withstood him in all his pretensions. 

Before, however, Gaius is referred to the example of this 
Demetrius, the writer grounds his exhortation, “ Follow not, 
etc.,” on the general proposition, “He that doeth good, etc.,” 
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which contains an undeniable allusion to 1 John iii. 6. The 
thought is there the same: that he who is a child of God sinneth 
‘not, but purifieth himself (consequently, he who doeth good ap- 
proves himself as “being of God”); on the other hand, he who 
sinneth hath not seen Him. But, in harmony with the context, 
in which had occurred 76 dyafov—ro xaxov, the Presbyter 
employs here the words dya@orrotetv and Kaxorroectv. Thus he 
treats the passage 1 John iil. 6 just in the way in which he had 
treated the individual passages of the apostolical Epistle in his 
own Second Epistle. 

Ver. 12. “To Demetrius (good) testimony is given of all” 
(that is, of all the aded¢ois, vers. 3, 5, 10), “and of the truth 
itself.’. But what does this mean? The truth in the objective 
sense, the Christian doctrine, cannot be intended. Huther and 
Diisterdieck think that “the good testimony of the wdytes is 
represented as one not having its foundation in their human 
judgment, but in the testimony given them by the dr7jGea 
dwelling in them.” But avr7 % adjGeva, in opposition to the 
mavres, cannot possibly be the truth which uttered itself in the 
testimony of the “all.” B.-Crusius refers it to the truth of 
Christianity, which had been advanced by the earlier labours of 
Demetrius; but his earlier missionary activity could scarcely 
bear testimony to his present deportment, apart from the harsh- 
ness of the metonymy which this explanation requires. Liicke 
expounds that the truth itself would bear testimony to him, if 
it were asked (that is, if it could speak). Beausobre, Grotius, 
etc., think of the truth which manifested itself as a living power 
in the life of Demetrius. And this is the only correct inter- 
pretation ; though we must not limit it to the “truth” which 
manifested itself generally in his life, but think of the truth 
which, in these days, in his conduct towards Diotrephes, had so 
mightily shown its power. Doubtless for its sake he had suffered 
wrong, and had been content to submit to ill-treatment and per- 
secution (probably the excommunication mentioned in ver. 10). 
Thus it might be said that the truth (é 4 qepurarte?, comp. 
ver. 4) bore testimony in his behalf. 

Finally, the Presbyter appends his own testimony for him; 
and it was needful to explain on what it was founded. It is 
enough to utter his “avros épa,” and he writes, “And thou 
knowest that our testimony is true.” 
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Vers. 13-15. Concituston.—The idea of vers. 13, 14 is 
perfectly like that of 2 John 12, but the expression differs from 
it in certain minute points: Toda eiyov ypawyat cos is the 
reading of A.B.C. and others, in opposition to the Text. Rec. 
ypadeww, which is slenderly authenticated by G.I., and doubt- 
less owed its origin to the wish to conform it with 2 John 12. 
On the other hand, we have in Cod. A. a similarly originating 
various reading, ov« €8ovrA7Onv, instead of the correct Text. 
Rec. od 0éd@, which is authenticated by B.C. and others. At 
the close of the verse we must read cou ypadew (B.C.). 

Thus the distinction between this and 2 John 12 lies in this, 
first, that the writer does not employ the participial construction 
(7odAa Exov), but two clauses (eiyov—aAN ov Ped) are op- 
posed to each other; secondly, he uses eéyov as Imperfect 
(comp. Acts xxv. 22; Rom. ix. 3), and accordingly employs 
the Inf. Aor. ypawar; thirdly, with od @é\m the verb ypadew 
is repeated ; and, fourthly, he attaches the clause €Azifo, «.7.X., 
by 6€. (-AAAd would here have been unsuitable; rather yap, 
but no codex inserts that.) Thus 6é has the meaning of “on 
the other hand.” 

The idea itself has been explained, partly on 2 John 12, 
and partly in the Introduction.— Huther erroneously thinks an 
av wanting to efyov. LEiyov av would mean, “I should have 
had much to write (scil. unless) ;” but the writer would say, “I 
had much to write.” 

The final salutation, ver. 14, begins with the specific Chris- 
tian wish of peace (instead of the profane épfwco), with which 
we may compare Gal. vi. 16, Eph. vi. 23, 1 Pet. v. 14, 
2 Thess. iii. 16, and others, including 2 John 3. Then the 
writer sends Gaius salutations from the friends, and charges 
him to greet “the friends by name,’—which latter commission, 
as well as the expression ¢idow (“ friends,’ in opposition to 
enemies), is to he explained by the existing relations between 
Gaius and Diotrephes. Gaius was to greet every one from the 
Presbyter by name, who had kept aloof from the schism and 
wickedness of Diotrephes, and thus confirm them in their 
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TRANSLATION OF THE TWO EPISTLES, 


I; 


THE Presbyter to Kyria, the. elect, and her children, whom 1 
love in truth ; and not I only, but also all they that have known 
the truth: for the truth’s sake which dwelleth in us; and it 
will be with us for ever. Grace, mercy, and peace be with you 
from God the Father, and from Jesus Christ the Son of the 
Father, in truth and love. 

I rejoiced greatly that I found among thy children those 
who walk in (the) truth, as we have received a commandment 
from the Father. And now I beseech thee, Kyria (not as 
though I wrote a new commandment unto thee, but that which 
we had from the beginning), that we love one another. And 
this is love, that we walk after His commandments: this is His 
commandment, as ye have heard from the beginning, that ye 
should walk in it.—For “many deceivers are entered into the 
world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” 
“This is the deceiver and the Antichrist.” Look to yourselves, 
that ye lose not what we have wrought, but that ye may receive 
a full reward. Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in 
the doctrine of Christ, hath not God: he that abideth in the 
doctrine, he hath both the Father and the Son. If there come 
any unto you, and bringeth not (with him) this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, and greet him not. For he that 
greeteth him is partaker of his evil deeds. 

Having many things to write unto you, I would not (write) 
with paper and ink; but I trust to come unto you, and speak 
face to face, “that your joy might be full.” The children of 
thy elect sister greet thee. 
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Il. 


The Presbyter unto the well-beloved Gaius, whom I love in 
(the) truth. 

Beloved, I wish that in every respect thou mayest prosper 
and be in health, even as thy soul doth prosper. For I rejoiced 
greatly when brethren came and testified of thy truth, even as 
thou walkest in (the) truth. I have no greater joy than to hear 
that my children walk in truth. 

Beloved, thou givest token of thy fidelity in whatsoever thou 
hast done to the brethren, and that to strangers, who have borne 
witness of thy charity before the Church; and in regard to 
whom thou hast done well that thou hast sent them forward on 
their journey in a way worthy of God. Because for His name’s 
sake they went forth, and took nothing from the Gentiles. We 
therefore ought to receive such, that we might be fellow-helpers 
to the truth. I wrote something to the Church ; but Diotrephes, 
who will be first among them, receiveth us not. Wherefore, 
when I come, I will remind him of the works which he doeth, 
prating against us with malicious words: and, not content there- 
with, neither doth he himself receive the brethren, and forbid- 
deth them that would, and casteth them out of the Church. 

Beloved, follow not the evil, but the good. He that doeth 
good, is of God: he that doeth evil, hath not seen God. Demetrius 
hath good report of all men, and of the truth itself: but we 
also bear record; and thou knowest that our testimony is true. 

I had many things to write; but I will not with ink and 
pen write unto thee: however, I hope I shall shortly see thee, 
and we shall speak face to face. Peace be to thee. Our friends 
salute thee. Greet the friends by name. 


APPENDIX 


ON 


THE CATHOLIC EPISTLES. 


GHE seven Epistles in the New-Testament canon which 
were distinctively not Pauline—that is, the Epistle of 
St James, two of St Peter, three of St John, and that 
of St Jude—were in the time of Eusebius (ii. 23) already wont 
to be collected together under the name of the “ Catholic Epis- 
tles.” But it is doubtful what the precise meaning was which 
this expression was meant to convey ; and that meaning can be 
found only by a specific and close investigation. The word, 
derived from xa&? 6dXov, means of itself generalis, general, uni- 
versal: used concerning an Epistle, it may be designed to ex- 
press that the Epistle was written by many authors in common ; 
or, that it was directed to several Churches in common; or, 
finally, that it was universally acknowledged as canonical. Each 
of these three interpretations of the expression ca@oduxal ére- 
otovaé has had its defenders. 

But the first of them at once declares itself to be inappro- 
priate. If the designation, ai xafortxal éemictodai, were ap- 
plied only to the whole Collection of the seven Epistles, it 
must of course be presumed that that Collection was called 
“Catholic” because as a whole it sprang not from one, but 
from a community of authors,—in opposition to the Collection 
of Pauline Epistles, which sprang from one author alone. But, 
even in that case, the expression would be somewhat strange 
and inexact. For it would necessarily point to a common pro- 
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duction of the whole; whereas the several authors did not by 
any means co-operate to a common authorship of a compilation 
of Epistles which aimed at unity as a whole,’ but every one of 
them wrote his own Epistle apart from the rest, with its own 
specific aim, and on its own specific occasion, and the whole 
were collected together into one only after the death of the 
individual writers. And, in fact, we find that it was not merely 
the Collection which bore the name “ Catholic,” but that, as we 
‘shall presently see, each of the individual Epistles was itself 
designated a xaforrxn érictodn. At most, we should have to 
assume that the name “Catholic,” after it had once become 
firmly established for the Collection as such, was afterwards 
also transferred to its individual component parts (so that xaGo- 
AuKy érvatoAy would be equivalent to “an Epistle belonging to 
the Collection of the Catholic Epistles”). But such an as- 
sumption contradicts the reality of history. For we find the 
designation “ Catholic” applied first to the individual Epistles— 
to wit, by Dionysius Alexandrinus (in Eusebius 7, 25), Origen 
(Select. in. Ps. 3; Comment. on John, concerning 1 Peter; de 
Orat. and Comm. on John, concerning 1 John, and elsewhere 
concerning the Epistle of Jude)—before it was transferred 
by Eusebius (2, 23; 6, 13) to the entire Collection.— But, gene- 
rally speaking, the expression “ Catholic” never occurs, through- 
out the whole of patristic literature, as the designation of the 
conjoint work of many several authors. The only exception 
seems to be the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. 4, 
where the Epistle in Acts xv. is mentioned in the words cata 
THY erioToAnY THY KabONKHY TOV aTooTONWY aTavTwv ;* but 
here an Epistle is referred to which was actually decreed and 
accepted by a whole assembly. But how, on the other hand, 
the seven Epistles in question could have been termed “ Catho- 
lic” in this sense—as the common production of several authors 
together,—and how each of these Epistles could have been 


1 Just as when several writers combine in a common work, ¢.g., an 
encyclopaedia ; in which case we should certainly describe this encyclopedia 
as their ‘‘ joint work.” 

? Even here the word might bear the elsewhere customary signification 
of encyclical (directed to several Churches); nevertheless, the juxtaposition 
Of xaborixcs and ray érostéAay &éxavray makes it more natural to refer 
the former to the common co-operation of the authors. 
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termed “a joint production,” we cannot understand. Hence, we 
must regard the view of Hug and others, who refer ca@oduxos 
to the community of several authors, as altogether set aside. 

It is not so eany to determine the question, whether the ex- 
pression “ Catholic” was applied to our Epistles by the Fathers 
in the sense of encyclical, or of acknowledged canonical. The 
former predicate seems at the first glance too narrow for them ; 
since, while it suits the Epistle of St James, and the First of St 
John, the First and Second of St Peter, and that of St Jude, 
it aed not suit the Second and Third Epistles of St John. 
The latter predicate seems, on the one hand, too broad, since 
there were many other Epistles besides these seven which were 
certainly held to be canonical; and, on the other, it does not 
seem properly suitable, since 2 Peter, 2-3 John, Jude, and even 
James, were not found originally in the catalogues (or «avoves) 
of all Churches, and on that account were termed dvTiAeyomevat. 
Meanwhile, it is only a more exact investigation which will lead 
to any certain result. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (in Euseb. vii. 25) attempted to 
establish that the Apocalypse must have been written by another 
John, and not the Apostle, because the Apostle does not men- 
tion his name in his writings. After appealing to the Gospel, 
he goes on, o 6€ evayyeduoTis ovde THs KaDOALKAS eTLCTO- 
Aijs mpoéyparpev éavtod 7rd dvoua; and, after having quoted 
the beginning of 1 John, he proceeds, dA ovdé ev 7H devtépg 
fepopévn Iwavvov xal tpirn, xaitor Bpayeiaus ovoais érioTo- 
hats, 6 “Iwavyns dvopactl mpoxerrar. It would seem here 
obvious enough that xcafodvxos must be taken as the antithesis 
of depopuevos. Hug indeed thinks that the particle d\Xa stand- 
ing between the two words makes it impossible to regard 
Kaforuxds and depopuevos as antithetical ideas. Kirchhofer 
goes so far as to maintain that Dionysius, “ by the word ¢epo- 
evos, distinguishes the Second and Third Epistles from the 
First, because these were not addressed to several Churches ; 
but not because he wished to describe them as only by report 
assigned to St John, for he held St John as their author.” 
Dionysius nowhere says that he positively held St John to 
be author of 2 and 3 John: he takes care not to write 


1 The latter is the view of Nosselt, Hammond, and others ; the former, 
that of Grotius, Wolf, and Wetstein. 
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GX’ ovdé ev TH Sevtépa hepomevyn Kat tpitn mpoéyparev 
éauTov Tod dvopa, but discreetly says, aA ovdé——o "I wav- 

vns dvopactt mpoxetrac; and again, further on, cvvadover 
“ev yap addjrols TO evayyédov Kab 4 emLaTOAN (not érteTo- 
rai). But, that pepdwevos should bear the meaning of “not 
addressed to several Churches,” is an absurdity which needs no 
refutation. When Dionysius applies the predicate depouévn to 
the Second and Third Epistles, he clearly and unambiguously 
declares that for his own part he was very far from being con- 
vinced of their apostolical origin. But that did not prevent 
his turning these two Epistles to the account of his assertion. 
Granted, he would say, that these Epistles were apostolical (or, 
that the readers held them for apostolical), even then the 
proposition, that the Apostle did not mention himself by name, 
would be unaffected. Thus we see also (against Hug) that 
Kaoruxn may be logically used as the antithesis to pepopev7. 
It was quite logical to write: “The Apostle, even in his ac- 
knowledged genuine document, did not prefix his name, but 
began without preliminaries with the mystery of the Divine 
revelation, etc. But also in the supposed Second and Third 
Epistles, John is not mentioned by name.” Ka@onuxés, there- 
fore, may here form the antithesis of hepdmevos. 

Not that it must, however, form any such antithesis. The 
two expressions are divided by too great an interval to allow of 
our saying that cafodrKds must here be viewed as the antithesis 
of depopevos. It is quite as conceivable that caforuxds is used 
here in that meaning of encyclical which, as we shall presently 
see, was its common meaning in the more ancient patristic 
period. The First Epistle of St John was an encyclical docu- 
ment addressed to the Church of Ephesus, and to the surround- 
ing Churches of Asia Proconsularis. Dionysius may therefore 
either have applied to it the epitheton naturale of ‘“ Catholic,” 
as the only Epistle of St John which he regarded as genuine, 
just as Origen does in passages where he has no thought of 
any antithesis to ca@oduxes,'—or he might have had this inten- 





1 E.g., Selectain Ps.3: Kal rad rsyowevee tv rn xaborinn extoroarn mapa 
+® Tlérpw (then follows 1 Pet. iii. 19). Here, the First Epistle of St Peter 
is not called encyclical that it might be opposed to another not encyclical ; 
for the Second Epistle of St Peter was encyclical. But xadorsmés is here 
simply epitheton naturale. 
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tion, to say that the Second and Third Epistles of St John, 
apart from the doubtful question of their apostolical origin, 
were in all cases, and indubitably, not encyclical documents. 
But it was not necessary that he should express more positively 
this antithesis to encyclical (if he had it in view) ; it was under- 
stood of itself. Now, when he applies to the Second and 
Third Epistles the predicate gepopevos, he does not take up 
again that antithesis between encyclical and not-encyclical; but 
he intends to express the new and independent thought, that he 
did not confidently hold these Epistles to be apostolical. ‘This 
view of the xaGorsxds is logically tenable. It was strictly 
logical for Dionysius to write: “ Even to his encyclical writ- 
ing [on writing the emphasis lies] the Evangelist did not prefix 
his name, but without any preliminary began with the mystery 
of the Divine revelation. That which was from the beginning, 
he says, that which we have heard, that which we have seen 
with our eyes. For, on account of this revelation, the Lord 
pronounced Peter blessed: Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona, 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father 
in heaven. But also in the supposed Second and Third Epistles 
fon ‘Second and Third’ lies the emphasis], the name John is 
not mentioned.” The full citation of the passage shows that 
we are not constrained to regard xa@oduxds as the antithesis of 
epopevos. 

Thus, this much-contested passage of Dionysius establishes 
no more than this, that cafodcKos may be taken, as well with the 
meaning “ acknowledged as apostolical,” as with the meaning 
“encyclical.” Nothing more definite can be derived from this 
passage, but must be looked for elsewhere. 

And now, at the outset, it is remarkable that in none of the 
old canons does the word occur in the sense of xavovixds or 
évdidOnxos. Cassiodorus (de Instit. Div. lect. c. 8) was the first 
to describe the Epistles, 1 Pet., 1 and 2 John, 2 Pet., 3 John, 
and James, as epistole canonice ; whence it has been rightly 
argued (as Cassiodorus could not have held 2 Pet., 3 John, and 
Jude as apocryphal) that he had in his mind the collection of 
the seven Epistles, and took the current word xafodrxds in the 
sense of xavovixds. Similarly, Theophylact explains «aorcxds 
as the antithesis of amréxpuos. 

In the more ancient patristic period, on the other hand, we 
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never meet with this use of xaOod.xds as equivalent to cavovi- 
xos. It is not right to appeal to Euseb. 3, 3. Here we read: 
Ilérpov pev ody érrtaton) pia 1) Neyouévn abTovd TpoTEepa avw- 
poroyntas tavTn O€ Kal of Tadat TpecBUTEpoL ws auPirexT@ 
ev Tos chav avTaV KaKeKéypynvTaL cuyypampacv THY Sé pepo- 
pevny avtod Seutépav ovk evdudOnKov pev eivar TaperAnpapev" 
duws Sé ToAXOIs yxpijciuwos paveica peta GV éeoTrovddaOn 
ypahav. To yé piv trav émixekdnuévwv aitod mpdgewv, Kab 
TO KAT aUTOV @vomacpévoy Evayyédtov, TO SE eyopevov avTOD 
KNPUY}La, Kal THY KAXoULEeVNY aTroKadvYw ovd dros ev KaDOXAL- 
Kats icpev tapadedopéva, Gru. pte apyaiov pate TOV Kal” 
Has Tus ExKANTlLacTLKOS auyypadeds Tals EE aVT@V cUVEYpHTAaTO 
paptuplas. It is customary to supply ypadais to KaoduKais— 
needlessly, however, for éxcAnoiais might as well be supplied ; 
but even then, xaodrxos does not stand simply and as such in 
the sense of “ canonical.” They are called “ catholic writings,” 
as the clause with 67¢ shows, because use was made of them in 
the ca$onrwx1) éxxdAnola. 

But this usage—f indeed éxxrAyolats is not to be supplied— 
stands almost isolated, and must simply be explained by the 
context. Where, on the other hand, a single New-Testament 
document receives the predicate 7 kaon (e.9., émveToAn), 
this predicate stands in the Fathers decidedly in the sense of 
encyclical. This is manifestly the fact; for, five of the seven 
Epistles which were customarily called ca@od«ai were no other 
than those concerning which the “ ov« évdiaOjxous abtas mapet- 
Anpapev” held good. But it would have been exceeding 
strange, if those very writings which, being the majority, were 
not yet universally acknowledged as canonical, had been de- 
scribed as “ universally acknowledged,” in opposition to the 
remainder. And then, Eusebius places the ideas avtiXeyopueva 
and xafodu.xa even in strict juxtaposition, when he (6, 14) writes 
concerning Clemens Alexandrinus: év 5é tats “Yaoturacect, 
Evvedovta eitrely, Taahs THs evdvalnxov ypadhs émiteTunpevas 
meTrointar Sunynoels, pndée Tas avTireyouévas TrapenOav, Ti 
*Iovéa Aéyw Kal Tas NouTas KaOodtKas éemictoAds. Thus, he . 
comprises the Epistle of St Jude, with the other “ Catholic” 
Epistles, among “ the not universally acknowledged” —a plain 
proof that caoruKai érictonai had not to him the meaning of 


“ universally-acknowledged Epistles.” So also he speaks (3, 
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23) of the Epistle of St James as the rpary tar dvopatopéevev 
Kaborxav, and adds tareov bé a> vobeverat.' 

To these negative arguments (that xa@odxos did not mean 
“ canonical”) may be added the following positive arguments 
(that it had the meaning of “ encyclical”). Apollonius (in 
Euseb. 5, 18) relates of the Montanist Themisus: érodunce 
pyovpevos Tov amoaTtoXNoV, KaDoNKHY Twa cuVTaEdpeEVOS érl- 
oTOMY KaTnYEl TOs dmElVoY a’TOD TeTLaTEVKOTAas. Themisus 
could not have written an Epistle made up of several, nor an 
Epistle acknowledged canonical, but only a circular-letter meant 
for the several Phrygian Churches. To the same interpretation 
we are led by the words of Eusebius himself (4, 23): (Aeovd- 
Glos) XpnolweTaTov dnacw éavTov KabiaTas ev ais bTreTUTODTO 
KaOoXtKais Tpos Tas ExKrXnolas éEmtaTtoNats. We see 
what was the meaning which was universally at that time con- 
nected with the expression ka@odux? émictod}. Thus also 
CEcumenius (Prolegomena in Epist. Jac.) explains the current 
designation of our seven Epistles in the following way: xa0o- 
AtKal A€yovtat avrat, olovel eyxvKALOL ov yap adhopicpévas 
Over Evi 1) TodEL, ws 6 Oetos IIadnNos Tots “Pwpalors 7) KopwOiors 
mpochavel Tavtas Tas émiaTONas 0 TOV TOLOVTwWY TOD Kupiou 
pabntav Oiacos, adda Kaborov Tots TLcTOls, HTOL ’Iovdaiots Tots 
év Tn Siactropa, as Kal o ILétpos, 7) Kai maou Tols bro THY avTHVY 
mioTw ypiatiavois TeXodDawW. When Origen (cont. Cels. i. 63) 
ealls the Epistle of Barnabas a cafoduxi) érructodx—so terming 
it, obviously, as intending to designate it an encyclical Epistle, 
for it could not be his wish to represent it as canonical—vwe see 
plainly in what sense he terms the First Epistles of St Peter 
and St John “ Catholic Epistles,” in the passages above quoted. 
Just as they were wont to quote thus, “ St Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Romans,” so, in the case of an Epistle which had 
no specific designation, they quoted by the formula, “ St John 
says in his general (that is, encyclical) writing.” This was the 
origin of the term: first, they denominated the First Epistle of 
St John, the First and Second of St Peter, those of St James 
and St Jude, “ Catholic Epistles ;’ then this designation was 


1 Whoever reads the passage in its connection, and without bias, will 
see plainly that this remark is not made with the design to limit the idea 
of xaorsx<¢, or to annul it, —that, in other words, dvowaZéuevos is not used 
in the pregnant sense of ‘‘ only so called, but not actually being.” 
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applied to the collection as such, although in the meantime the 
two small Epistles, addressed to private persons, had been re- 
ceived into the number—which, however, obviously could not 
prevent the whole collection from being a potiori designated as 
the Encyclical Epistles. It was not until the Arian and sub- 
sequent controversies had brought into more frequent and more 
definite use the distinction between the ca@orwx) éxxAnola and 
the afperuxois, that the old signification of xa@odxds, as equi- 
valent to encyclical, vanished entirely from the minds of men. 
Then they began (Theodoret, Cassiodorus) erroneously to un- 
derstand the word, even when found as the predicate of an 
Epistle or collection of Epistles, in the sense “ of being acknow- 
ledged orthodox and canonical by the Catholic Church.” This 
could not have been possible till a time when the remembrance 
of the antilegomenon character of five among the “ Catholic 
Epistles” had passed away." 


1 The first who recognised this change in the signification of adores 
was Bertholdt (Einleitung, I. S. 221). But he erroneously refers that 
change of signification to a period as early as the end of the third century. 
That xaéorixcs originally meant ‘‘ encyclical,” and only afterwards ob- 
tained the meaning of ‘ canonical,” has been assumed, after Bertholdt, by 
De Wette and Olshausen, and most of the moderns, 
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I. GREEK WORDS AND PHRASES EXPLAINED. 


"Ayarn, 

-Avyarn aro, qh, - 
‘Ayann Tov Osov, 7, 
"Ayyenia, 

“AyviGew and dyccetewv, 


“Ayyos and a&yios, 


*AdeAQds and adeAQol, . 


"Adinice and avouia, 
Aipewy, : 
Aiay and sis rov aiave, 
"Axovery tives, 
"Aralovia, . 

"Arg besa, 

*Arndas, 

“Apaptic xpos bavaroy, 
“Amaprian exe, . 

, / 

Avoula, , 
*Aurixpioros, 

’ Le = 

Ax apxis, - 
*AroxaArurreTal, . 

b ] UJ 

Apxa, 


, 
Bios, J aie 
Baémere tavtovus, . 


Tevevujobur ex Ocov, 
Tpade and typaya, 


Atdyvote, 
Aimatocvvy Ocov, . 

Ainesoovyny, Toreiy THY, 
Alxasos, 


Edy, : 
? / 
Eyvaxauer, 


169, 254 


337 
110 
224 
175 
337 
169 
381 
129 


338, etc. 
97 


110 
181 


139, 140 


106 
49 


390 


104, 109, 120, 230, 


331 


88 
126 


238, etc. 


Page 
"Eypaye Tl, 403 
Ei eh, 190 
"Exhexra, 380 
"Ey aeety and és ane. 289 
*Evronal, ai, 128 
*Evroag, 135 
"Exibuula, . 167 
"Epya tov d:eonov, 232 
"Epyecdoes duce, 316 
"Epxecder pos, 393 
’Eporay and airsiv, 386 
’Eoxarn dpa, 178, etc. 
“ris, 60 
Zan, 55, 64, 254 
Ocupesiv, 254 
“‘Tanopecs, 121, 122, 291 
“Ive, ‘ 102, 301 
Kadbapifey, . 93, 110 
Kabapionés, ‘ 94 
Kaborixy erioroag, 410 
Keé’ cao, 409 
Karaarayn, 291 
Koanois, 305 
Kéopos, 162, 164, 295 
Keonov, ra Tov, 162, 163 
Keouw, ray Te Ev 7Q, 165 
Aovyos, . 53, 54 
Adyos avrov, 112, 128 
Aoyou ris Cwijs, wept rov, 52 
Mere, . 300 
Miséds, 390 
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Page Page 
Hlévot, . 399 Srépua, : = 233, 234 
SrAayxKve, « ; : 255 
*O qv ax’ cpxiis, . 46 
Of ’lovdaioz, 35 Téxva Ocov, 207 
“Opeot0s, 2 214 Texvia, 116 
“Omoroyeiy, . 101, ‘193, 194 Tnpeiv tavrov, 343 
’Opy’, - 106, 122 
“Os and Goris, 4 61 Lior, 192 
7 LarcnapeBiewers, 402 
Tlasdice, 154, 176, 177, 178 
Tlapaxanros, : 120 Davepovobas, . 58, 212 
Tlarépee avn exes, . 192 Davepwbjvat, 211 
Tlepsrareiv, 89 Dépery, 393 
Tlepsrareiv év tn oxoria, 97 Depopeevos, 412 
Tlisrey xossiv, 399 Davapew, 404 
Tladvn, rAavos, TAavaw, 99 Das, 79 
Tlyctue, 275 Dari, gv TH, « 147 
Tloraxés, 205 
TIpeaBurepos, 368 Xeiossv, 395 
TIpoayay, 392 Xapee, 75 
Tlporiu rey, 401 Xaprns, 396 
Xpioue, 186 
Sapxi, v, 277 
Sapé, 168, 278 Woevorny aca avrov, 112 
Sxavderoy, « 149 WYosvorns, 6, 189 
Dxerel, ¢y TH, 89 Voyny ridevees, ray, 251 
Sxorie and 4 cxorica, 98 


II. PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE INCIDENTALLY ILLUSTRATED 
OR EXPLAINED. 


xi. 17, 18, 


Page 
400 
144 

48 


2 62, 64 
20 


John xvii. 21, 


Acts viii. 9, 
xxiv. 15, 


Romans i. 17, 


1 Corinthians xiv. 32, 
xv. 29; 


2 Corinthians iii. 18, 


2 Thessalonians ii. 1, ete., . 


Hebrews vi. 4, 


James 1. 17, 


105-109 


275 
400 


214 
182 
234 

80 
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III. PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 


Abiding in love, 299. ; j 

Advent of Christ, expected by the Apostles in the immediate future, 179, 
etc. 

Advocate with the Father, our, 118, 120. 

Anointing, the, which believers receive, 185, 186, 198. ny 

Antichrist, and many Antichrists, 180-183, 191, 192; the spirit of, 279. 

Antithesis, the, between the children of God and the children of the devil, 
229, 230. 


Beginning, that which was from the, 46. 
Beginning, from the, 139, 140. 

Believing in God’s love, 298. 

Blinding the eyes, darkness, 150, etc. 

Blood of Christ, its cleansing power, 93, 95, 96. 
Blood, and water, which Jesus came by, 316-319. 
Born of God, 311; he that is, sins not, 232, 235 
Bowels, to shut up the, 255. 

Brethren, 146. 

Brother, hatred of one’s, inconsistent with love to God, 308, etc. 
Brotherly-love, 237. 


Cain, 240, 241. 

Calling, the, of John, 14, etc. 

Catholic, meaning of the term, 409; how applied to the Epistles so called 
—the question investigated, 409-416 ; origin of the term, 415, 416. 

Cerinthic Gnosis, the, 277, 288, 296. 

Cerinthus, the most ancient, actual Gnostic, 17; the doctrines of, 17, etc. ; 
the God of, 85; the lie of, 191, 277. 

Children, 154, 176, 177, 178. 

Children of God, and children of the devil, 229, 230, 236. 

Children, little, 116. ‘ 

Christ, that Jesus is the, the kernel of all truth, 188, 189; the rationalistic 
and pantheistic, 191; denying that Jesus is the, 191, 193; the con- 
fession of, 193, etc. ; became incarnate to take away sin, 223-226; 
without sin, 225; manifested to destroy the works of the devil, 232 ; 
the true God, 348. 

Coming of Christ, expected by the Apostles as at hand, 179. 

Commandment, the old and the new, 134, etc., 138, etc. eo 

Commandments, God’s, a standard to regulate the believer's walk and spirit, 
125; their nature, 128. 

Confession of Christ, 193, etc., 297. 

Confession of sin, 96, 101, 102. 

Construction and style of John’s Gospel and Epistle, 6, etc. 

Conversion, true, 227. 


Darkness, none in God, 83, etc. 

Darkness, walking in, 89, 149, 150; blinding the eyes, 150. 

Darkness, passing away, 144. 

Death, passing from, unto life, 244. 

Death, a sin unto, 337-342. 

Demetrius, 404, 405. 

Denying the Father and the Son, 192; that Jesus is the Christ, 191, 193. 
Diotrephes, 404, 405. 

Devil, the, 232; the works of, 232; the children of, 229, 230, 236. 
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Ebionitism, 15, ete. 

Epistle, the First, of St John,—is it an Epistle? 1; addressed to specific 
readers, 2; is, in essence, not in form, an Epistle, 3; why all greeting 
and benediction are absent from it, 5, etc.; never doubted to be the 

ction of John, 6; style and construction the same as of the 

. 6; cirele of ideas also the same, 7, etc.; dogmatic views of 
both the same, 8, ete.; genuineness of, 11, etc. ; relation of, to the 
Gospel, 14, ete.; belongs to the same time as the Gospel, 25, ete. ; 
rests upon the , 26, ete.; time and place of its composition, 34, 
ete. ; patristic tradition respecting its having been written in Patmos, 
37: readers of, 38; Augustine's assertion, that it was written to the 
Parthians, and ground of the mistake, 38,39; diction and tone of, 40; 
literature of, £1, 42. 

Epistle, Second and Third, of John, 359 ; how distinguished from the First, 
359 ; internal evidence in relation to its authorship, 359, 360,361; ex- 
ternal evidence, 361, ete.; investigation of the claims of John the 
Presbyter to the authorship of, 363-376 ; canonicity of, 376; readers, 
377, 378. . 

Eternal Life, the, 56, 60. 

Evil One, the, toucheth him not, 344; the world lying in the, 344. 

Excursts on Rom. i. 17, 105-109. 

Eye, lust of the, 167, ete. 


Faith, the victory of, 311, ete. 

Faith tnamissibilis, 184. 

Faithful and just to forgive sin, God is, 102-105. 

Fall, can the regenerate ever? 234. 

False teachers, how to act towards them, 393-395. 

Father, denying the, 192; to have the, 192, 193; the love of the, 
205, ete. 

Fathers, 160. 

Fear, none in love, 804; has torment, 305. 

Fellowship, 72. 

Fellowship with God, 88, 92. 

Flesh, denying that Jesus is come in the, 277. 

Flesh, lust of the, 166, ete. 

Forgiveness, 104; upon confession, 155. 


Gaius, 397. 

Genuineness of the First Epistle of John, 11, ete. 

Gnosis, the true, 18, ete. 

Gnosis, the Cerinthic, 277, 278, 296. 

Gnosticism, 16, ete. ; John’s opposition to, 18-23, 189, 229. 

God is light, 79, ete.; in the light, 91, etc.; is love, 288; no man hath 
seen, at any time, 293; how to demonstrate our love to, 293; His 
love to us, 297; the true, 347, 348. 

God speed, not to be addressed to false teachers, 393, etc. 

Gospel of St John, the style and construction of, the same as those of his 
First Epistle, 6; circle of ideas of, the same, 7; personality of, the 
same, 7; directly referred to in the First Epistle, 28, 29. 

Grace, mercy, and peace, 382. 


Handling of the Word of Life, 48. 

Hatred, and love, 252. 

Hatred of one’s brother, 149, 248; inconsistent with the love of God, 308. 
Hatred, the world’s, of believers, 243, ete. 

Heart, our, condemning, 259, etc.; God greater than our, 263, 266. 
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Hebraizing idiom in the use of ive, 102. 
Hope, the orig foe influence of Christian, 215. 
Hour, the last, 178. 


In God, 131. 

Incarnation of Christ to take away sin, 223, etc.; its object in respect to 
the zospds, 295. 

Intercession of Christ, 121. 


Jesus is the Christ,—the kernel of all truth, 188, 189; denying that, 
191, 193. 

John the Apostle, his calling, 14, etc. 

John, the First Epistle of—is it an Epistle? 1; addressed to specific readers, 
2; in essence, but not in form, an Epistle, 3, etc.; why all greeting 
and benediction are wanting in it, 5; the style and construction the 
same as those of the Gospel, 6; circle of ideas the same, 7; dogmatic 
views the same, 8; genuineness of, 11, etc. ; its relation to the Gospel, 
14, ete.; belongs to the same time as the Gospel, 25, etc.; rests upon 
the Gospel, 26; time and place of writing, 54, ete. ; readers of, 38; 
diction and tone, 40; literature, 41, 42. 

John, the Second and Third Epistles of,—internal evidence as to their 

. authorship, 359-361; external evidence, 361-363; claims of John the 
Presbyter to the authorship of, investigated, 363-376. 
John the Presbyter, 363. 
Joy, full, 74, 75. 


Knowing all things, 186, 187. 
Knowing and believing in God’s love, 298. 
Kyria, to whom the Second Epistle of John was addressed, 377, 380, 354. 


Last hour, the, 178. 

Liar, who is the, 188, 190. 

Lie, the, 188, 189, 190. 

Life, the, was manifested, 55, 62; the eternal, 56, 60; the Son of God 
called, 64, 65. 

Life, passing from death unto, 244, ete. ; and light, how related, 345. 

Life, to lay down one’s, 251. 

Light, God is, 79, 80-83, 85; God is in the, 91. 

Light, the, 80-83 ; walking in the, 87, 90, 91; shineth, 146; dwelling in 
the, 147 ; and life, how related, 245. 

Likeness to Christ, 213, 214.* 

Littie children, 116. 

Logos, the, 49 ; with the Father, 62. 

dane, God is, 288; source of, 287, 290, 291; no fear in, 304; per- 
ect, 305. 

Love of God, the, meaning of the phrase, 128, 130, 165, 294. 

Love of the Father, 205, etc. 

Love to God, how to prove it, 293, 311, etc. ; to abide in, 299. 

Love of one’s brother, 238, etc. ; bound up in love to God, 307, ete. 

Love of the world, 163, ete. 

Love and hatred, 252. 

Love-relation, the, between God and us, 298, 300, etc. 

Loving in the truth, 380, 381. 

Lusts of the flesh, and of the eye, 166-169. 

Luxury, 170, 171. 
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Man of Sin, the, 182. 

Manifestation of the children of God, 211. 
Manifestation of Christ in the flesh, 223. 
Manifested, the Life was, 223. 

Meritum de congruo, 104. 

Message, the, which John received, 77, 78. 
Murderer, he who hates his brother is a, 248. 


Nazarene element, the, of Christianity, 15. 
New commandment, the, 138, etc. 


Old commandment, the, 134, etc., 138, ete. 
Only Son, and Only-begotten, 290. 


Pantheistic Christ, the, 191. 

Paraclete, 120. 

Parthians, Augustine’s assertion that the First Epistle of John was ad- 
dressed to the, 39. 

Patmos, the patristic tradition which refers the writing of John’s Gospel 
to the Isle of, 37; date of John’s exile to, 38. 

Perfect love, 305. 

Perseverance of the saints, 234, 235. 

Personality of the Gospel and First Epistle of John, the same, 7. 

Plural, the use of the, by John in his First Epistle, 45. 

Prayer, the efficacy of, when according to God’s will, 336; for one who 
has not sinned unto death, 337, etc. 

Predestination, and semi-Pelagianism, 115, note; absolute, 235. 

Presbyter John, the, 363; the author of the First and Second Epistles of 
John, 363-384. 

Progress, true and false, 393. 

Propitiation for the sin of the world, Christ the, 121, 122. 

Purification, self-, produced by Christian hope, 216, etc., 218, 220. 


Rationalistic Christ, the, 191. 
Regenerate, the, cannot sin, 235. 
Regeneration, 208. 

Reward, a full, 390. 

Righteous, who is, 230. 

Righteous, Jesus Christ the, 120, etc. 
Righteousness, to do, 201. 
Righteousness of God, the, 105-109. 


Seed of God, the, 233, etc. = 
Self-deception, 99. : 
Simon the magician, the first exhibition of the gnostic nature seen in, 17. 


Sin, 221; committing, 221, 222, 223; the incarnation of Christ designed 
to take away, 223, 225; none in Christ, 225; the man born of God 
does not commit, 226 ; renounced by the converted soul, 227. 

Sin, the confession of, 96; to have, 97, 98. 

Sin not unto death, 337-342. 

Son, the Only-begotten, 290. 

Son, denying the Father and the, 192. 

Sons of God, 207. 

Spirit, the biblical idea of, 275. 

Spirit of Antichrist, 279. 

Spirit of God, the, marks by which it may be known, 276, 292. 

Spirit, the, and the water, and the blood, 330. 
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Spirits, the injunction to try the, 274, etc. 
Stumbling, 148, etc. 
Style of John’s First Epistle and his Gospel, 6, etc. 


Taking away sin, 225. 

Teachers, false, how to act towards them, 393-395. 
Testimony of God, the, 331, 334. 

Torment, fear has, 305. 

Toucheth not him that is born of God, the Evil One, 344. 
True, He that is, 346; God, 347. 

Truth, the, 187, 188. 
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Truth, doing and speaking the, 89, etc. ; loving in the, 380, 381; walking 


in the, 383. 


Victory, faith the, which overcometh the world, 311. 
Vocation, the, of John, 14, etc. 


Walking as Christ walked, 132. 

Walking in darkness, 89. 

Walking in the light, 87, 90, 91. 

Walking in the truth, 383. 

Water and blood, Jesus came by, 316, etc., 319. 
Water, the, and the spirit, and the blood, 330, ete. 
Will of God, the blessedness of doing the, 174. 
Witness of the Spirit, 319, etc., 322. 

Witnesses, the three heavenly, 324-329. 

Word of God, the, 112, 113. 

Word of Life, the, 28, 52. 

Works of the devil, the, 232. 


World, the, 162; things of, 162, 163; love of the, 163, 165; passeth 
away, 173, etc., 176 ; knows not Christ nor His people, 209, etc. ; its 
hatred of the children of God, 243, etc. ; as the object of salvation, 
295; as Christ is, so are we in the, 302, etc. ; the victory over, 314, 


etc. ; lieth in the Wicked One, 344. 
Wrath of God revealed, 105, ete. 


Young men, 160. 


THE END. 
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MINISTER OF THE FREE CHURCH, EDINKILLIE. 


38, George Street, Evinburgh. 3 





Just Published, in One Thick Volume (of about 520 pp.), Price 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK 


oF 


CHURCH HISTORY TO THE REFORMATION, 
From the German of PROFESSOR KURTZ. 


WITH EMENDATIONS AND ADDITIONS, 


BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, Ph.D., 


AUTHOR OF “ HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION.” 


“A work executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate collection of facts, and a 
succinct, though full, account of the history and progress of the Church, both external and internal. 

. . . The work is distinguished for the moderation and charity of its expressions, and for a spirit 
which is truly Christian.”—Znglish Churchman. 

“As a manual, we greatly prefer it to any other. Not so artistic and beautiful as Hase, not so dog- 
matic as the more limited work of Guericke; it is imbued with a more deeply religious spirit than the 
former, and characterised by a broader, milder Christian intelligence than the latter. As a handbook 
for the professor, and as a guide to more enlarged knowledge to the student, it stands alone. The 
translator has executed his whole task with great judgment, skill, and diligence. His additions are 
truly valuable, especially those which refer to Wycliffe and the Calvinistic Churches.’—Patriot. ‘ 

“This volume exactly supplies a want long felt by the students of Church History. It is scientific in 
its plan and structure, ample in its information, clear in its classification, and arrangement, brief, com- 
pact, and very moderate in price. Like most of Messrs Clark’s publications, its value is enhanced by a 
copious index and table of contents.”—Baptist Magazine. 


In One Volume, demy 8yo (580 pp.), price 10s. 6d., 


COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH, 


Translated from the German of OTTO VON GERLACH. 
By Rev. HENRY DOWNING, 


INCUMBENT OF ST MARY'S, KINGSWINFORD. 


“This work is very popular in Germany. It is adapted for general readers as well as theological 
students, and is published in Messrs Clark’s well-known series of translations of foreign theological and 
biblical works, with regard to which we observe that the Bishop of London recently expressed himself as 
follows, at a public meeting held to receive information as to the religious state of Germany :— 

“ «We did not think the public generally were aware how much our present literature was based 
on what was derived from Germany. ‘“Clark’s Foreign Theological Library,” for instance, was exten- 
sively read in Scotland, and the theology of the Presbyterian clergy of that country was greatly 
modified by this reading. This was also the case in England, and it was likely to increase every 
year. Hence the great importance of knowing whether the intellectual Germans were more reli- 
giously inclined than in past years.’ "—Guardian. 

‘This work possesses a high character among the Evangelical parties in Germany. It is decidedly 
orthodox and conservative in its statements; and its spirit and its publication here will confer a great 
service on sacred literature, especially as writers on the Old Testament are comparatively rare among 
us. The translation is well executed; and, we hope, the work will be extensively patronised by the 
clergy.”—Clerical Journal. 

‘“We recommend it to our readers as an excellent explanatory Commentary. The modest claims 
of the Editor are well sustained, the work is well edited, and the English reader, who would study with 
profit to himself or expound to others, this portion of Scripture, will thank us for directing his attention 
to it."—Christian Observer. 

‘This is an able and valuable Commentary.’—Unitted Presbyterian Magazine, 


Just Published, in One thick Volume, Second Edition, price 12s., 


A 


GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT DICTION: 


INTENDED AS AN INTRODUTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY OF THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, - 
BY DR GEORGE BENEDICT WINER. 


Translated from the Sixth Enlarged and Improved Edition of the Original, 


BY EDWARD MASSON, M.A., 


FORMERLY PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ATHENS. 


Extract from letter from the late Venerable Archdeacon Harpwick, Christian Advocate. 


‘Tt is a subject of sincere pleasure to ali critics of the sacred text, that this elaborate and ex- 
haustive treatise is at length in a fair way of becoming familiar to England as it has long been to 
Germany ; I shall have great pleasure in commending it to my divinity class.” 


The Publishers have also been favoured with the following opinions of this translation, all 
from well-known and eminent scholars :— 


I. “ The translation of ‘Winer’s Grammar’ will, I am convinced, constitute an era in the Biblical 
Criticism of this country. It will dissipate those groundless fears as to the influence of Sacred 
Philology on the Christian taith, which the sad extravagances of our German brethren have tended 
to foster amongst alarmists; and it will serve to show that Learning and Faith are not antagonists, 
but can cordially ‘kiss each other,’ and that in this day, as formerly, the genuine scholar is the most 
likely to become and continue a sound practical Christian. The translation appears to be admirably 
executed.” IJ. This is indeed a valuable publication ; I rejoice at its being made at last accessible, 
as I am in the habit of recommending it annually to my Greek class.” III. “I shall have pleasure 
in recommending your beautiful and apparently accurate edition of ‘ Winer.’” IV. “From the 
hasty glance I have taken of it, I should think it was very well done in all ways.” V. “The work 
appears to be extremely well executed.” VI. ‘ This translation of Winer’s very valuable Grammar 
is extremely well-timed; and, I doubt not, will be used in Cambridge by theological students, who 
are an increasing class in the University.” VII. “I have no doubt that I will find it very useful in 
my lectures.” VIII. I have opened it in a few places, and find that, judging from them, it appears 
to be done with great care. I have a large theological class, to which I shall bave much pleasure 
in strongly recommending it.” IX. “Having often had occasion to recommend to students the 
original work, or the old and very unsatisfactory translation, I shall have much greater confidence 
in recommending your publication, so carefully superintended by Professor Masson.” 


“ This is the standard classical work on the Grammar of the New Testament, and it is of course 
indispensable to every one who would prosecute intelligently the critical study of the most important 
portion of the inspired record; itis a great service to render such a work accessible to the English 
reader.”—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 

“We gladly welcome the appearance of Winer’s great work in an English translation, and most 
strongly recommend it to all who wish to attain to a sound and accurate knowledge of the language of 
the New Testament; we need not say it is the Grammar of the New Testament. It is not only 
superior to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference on the 
subject. No other could be mentioned with it."—Literary Churchman. 


“We congratulate Mr Masson on the completion of his labour, and on having made such a useful 
and permanent contribution to our translated Biblical literature. There can be no doubt of the 
reliable character of a translation made by one with the knowledge and experience of Mr Masson, 
and he has transferred his German original into English that is at once idiomatic, clear, and per- 
fectly expressive.”—Nonconformist. 


From 8. W. Turner, D.D., Prof. in the Episcopal General Theol. Seminary. 


“The value and importance of this work in its bearing on critical exposition of the New Testa- 
ment can hardly be overrated. I firmly believe that in proportion as such books are conscientiously 
used to assist in investigating and determining the true meaning of the Scriptures, will erroneous 
views of doctrine gradually disappear, and Divine truth prevail in its greatness. Exposition, founded 
on preconceived systems, human authority, personal feeling, or supposed analogy, must be abandoned, 
or modified, if found to be at variance with grammatical principles and usage. To assist in deter- 
mining such usage and settling such principles, I know of no book comparable to Winer’s Grammar. 
It should be in the library of every clergyman, and in the hands of every theological student.” 


WORKS OF JOHN CALVIN, 


IN FIFTY-ONE VOLUMES, Demy 8vo. 


EpinpurGu, 38, Georce Srreer. 


Messrs Crark beg respectfully to announce that the whole Srock and Coprricuts of the 
WORKS OF CALVIN, published by the Calvin Translation Society, are now their property, 
and that this valuable Series will be issued by them on the following very favourable terms:— 


1.—Complete Sets in 51 Volumes, Nine Guineas. (Original Subscription price about £13.) 
The “Lerrers,” edited by Dr Bonnet, 2 vols., 10s. 6d. additional. 


2.—Complete Sets of Commentaries, 45 vols., £7, 17s. 6d. 


3.—A Selection of Six Volumes (or more at the same proportion), for 21s., with the exception 
of the Institutes, 3 vols. 


4.—The InstiTuTEs, 8 vols., 24s. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE SERIES ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, . 8 vols. | Commentary on Habakkuk, Zephaniah, 


‘tracts on the Reformation, ° - 3 vols. and Haggai, . _+ vol. 
Commentary on Geresis, . : <2 Os, 3 Zechariah and Malachi, 1 vol. 
Harmony of the last Four Books of the Harmony of the Synoptical Evangelists, 3 vols. 
Pentateuch, : : - 4vols..| Commentary on John’s Gospel, . . 2 vols. 
Commentary on Joshua, . = adevols “5 Acts of the Apostles, . 2 vols. 
i the Psalms, 5 - 5vols. a Romans, Z ~ Jivelk 
EY Isaiah, ° F . 4Avols. “s Corinthians, =. — 2 vols. 
7 alae Jeremiah and Lamenta- ” Galatians and Ephesians, 1 vol. 

tions, 2 - 5vols. eA Philippians, Colossians, 
Hs Ezekiel, . - 2 vols. and Thessalonians, - 1 vol. 

oe Daniel, .- 5 2” vols: = Timothy, Titus, and 
9 Hosea, . - a Lavole Philemon, . . 1vol. 
a Joel, Amos, and Oba- + Hebrews, ‘ - aivole 

diah 


yy a0 Ay vol: - Peter, John, James, and 
Jonah, Micah,and Nahum 1 vol. | Jude, - * WEsVOL: 


Orders must be accompanied by a remittance, and may be transmitted through any respect: 
able bookseller. 


“ THE VENERABLE CALVIN.—I hold the memory of CALyry in high veneration; his Works have 
a place in my library; and in the study of the Holy Scriptures he is one of the Commentators I most 
frequently consult.”—Bishop Horsley. 

“ OaALyin’s COMMENTARIES remain, after three centuries, unparalleled for force of mind, justness 
of expression, and practical views of Christianity.”"—Bishop of Calcutta (Wilson). 

“The Genevese Reformer (CALVIN) surpassed Knox in the extent of his theological learning, and 
in the unrivalled solidity and clearness of his judgment.”—M‘Crie (Life of Knox). 

“ A minister without this, is without one of the best Commentaries on the ScriprursEs, and a 
valuable body of Divinity.”—Bickersteth, Christian Student. 





Amongst the Theological Works which were widely circulated in England and Scotland 
daring the latter part of the Sixteenth century, Translations of many of the Writings of Joun 
CaLvIN had a distinguished place. Of his eminence as a Divine and CoMMENTATOR ON THE 
Hoty Scrierurss, it is unnecessary here to speak, though few are now fully aware of the 
very high respect in which his Works were held by all the leading English Reformers and 
Ecclesiastical Writers from Cranmer to Hooker, and the extensive benefits resulting to the 
Church of Christ from his literary labours. At that time, doctrines which he never held 
were not attributed to him; nor were sentiments iinputed to him which he never advocated. 
Bishop Horsley well advised to ascertain what is Calvinism and what is not. 


Copious Tables and Indices are appended to each of the Commentaries, etc., to facilitate 
reference, and to render the whole Series more generally useful and acceptable to every class 
of readers. 


Gs Manacers or Postic, Parocnrar, ConGREGATIONAL, VESTRY, OR LENDING LiprRa- 
ries, Revicious Societies, Reaping Cxiuss, AND oTHER PusBric INstTITUTIONS, are re- 
spectfully invited to consider the advantage of subscribing to these Translations. Parties 
wishing to make presents to Parish Liprartes, Ministers, SrupENTsS oF Drvinity, or 
Private Frrenps, would also find that these Works could not fail to be a very useful and 
acceptable gift, 


JOHN ALBERT BENGEL’S 
GNOMON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


NOW FIRST TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 
WITH ORIGINAL NOTES. EXPLANATORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE, 


In Five Large Volumes, Demy 8vo, 


SuBSCRIPTION 81s. 6d., payable in advance, or free by Post 35s. 


The very large demand for Bengel’s Gnomon enables the Publishers still to supply it at the 
Subscription Price. 


The whole work is issued under the Editorship of the Rev. ANDREW R. Fausset, M.A., 
Rector of St Cuthbert’s, York, late University and Queen’s Scholar, and Senior Classical and 
Gold Medalist, T. C. D. 


For the convenience of such as may wish only a portion of the Commentary, the volumes are sold 
separately at 8s. 6d. each (except Vol. LI., 10s. 6d.) 


Vol. I., Inrropuction, Matruew, Marr; Vol. II., Luxe, Jonny, Acts; Vol. III., Romans, 
CorintHians; Vol. [V., Gavatians to Hesprews; Vol. V., James to the End. 


“ We are heartily glad that this important work, of an English Translation of Bengel’s ‘Gnomon, 
has not only been fairly started, but has been successfully completed. Bengel’s ‘Gnomon’ has always 
been held in the highest estimation by all competent judges, as presenting a very remarkable, pro- 
bably unexampled, combination of learning, sagacity, critical tact, evangelical unction, and terse- 
ness and condensation of style. Its growing popularity in Germany is, like the popularity of Cal- 
vin’s Commentary on the New Testament, as edited by Tholuck, one of the very best signs of the 
times. . . . The enterprising Publishers have secured, for this purpose, the services of several 
accomplished and thoroughly qualified scholars. Mr Fausset, of Trinity College, Dublin, acts as 
general Editor and Superintendent, and undertakes the translation of the Commentary upon the 
Gospels of Mark, Luke, John, and Acts of the Apostles. The Rev. James Bandinel of Wadham 
College, Oxford, has translated Bengel’s General Preface, and his Commentary upon Matthew’s 
(zospel. The Rev. Dr James Bryce, late of Aberdeen, has translated the portion upon the Epistles 
to the Romans and Corinthians, and has undertaken the rest of Paul’s Epistles. The Rey. Dr Fletcher 
wf Wimborne, has executed the translation of the remainder of the work, on the Catholie Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse.”— British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 


“Tt is a thesaurus of terse, pithy, luminous, and sometimes admirable expositions of the words and 
phrases in the New Testament. It is in fact a ‘ Gnomon,’ a ‘ Pointer,’ an ‘Indicator,’ as on a sun- 
dial, of the meaning of the Evangelists and Apostles. It has been an invaluable aid to the commen- 
tators of more recent times; and we are happy to see that all our clergymen may now have access, 
in thei mother tongue, to the work which has already instructed them through the medium of critics 
familiar with the original of this most suggestive index. The translators have performed their work 
with much pains-taking, and have rendered an important service to scholars, who are interested in 
critical and theological investigations.”—Bibliotheca Sacra. 


“Every scholar is familiar with the character of Bengel's ‘Gnomon.’ It is, for conciseness, suggestive- 
nses and felicity, unrivalled. More than a hundred years have elapsed since its first publication, and 
it is still one of the books most frequently quoted or referred to as an authority by modern exegetical 
writers. The names of the translators are a guarantee for the scholarlike execution of the difficult 
task.”—Princeton Review. 


“This translation is particularly good, characterised by accuracy and strength, and enriched, more- 
over, with many valuable original notes by the translators. We earnestly recommend it to all our 
readers as one of the very best commentaries on the New Testament Scriptures.”—Church of England 
Monthly Review. 


“Tn a word, the student may here calculate on finding one of the best helps that the English or any 
other language can afford him.”—Afethodist Magazine. 


“We hail with sincere pleasure the appearance of this work. Bengel’s Exposition has been long 
known and valued by all Biblical students, and as it can hardly be expected that the great mass, even 
of well-educated readers, should be able to read Latin with the same facility as their mother-tongue, 
a translation of Bengel’s work into English will render it accessible to a much larger number than 
would otherwise have been able to avail themselves of its help. Bengel’s mind was one peculiarly 
fitted for the task he undertook; united with acuteness in critical discernment, and a love of patient 
and laborious investigation, there was a spirit of deep, earnest, and practical piety which ever kept in 
view the great end and aim of Christianity.”— Record. 


“ Tt may safely be said, that the ‘Gnomon’ of Bengel is, on the whole, the most valuable exegetical 
work on the New Testament which has ever appeared.”—Journal of Sacred Literature. 


THE WORKS OF DR JOHN OWEN, 


EDITED BY 


REV. DR GOOLD, EDINBURGH, 
WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF REV J. EDMONSTONE, ASHKIRK. 


In Twenty-Four Volumes, 8vo. 


“Mou will finn that in him the learning of Lightfoot, the strength of Charnock, 
the analpsis of owe, the savour of Leighton, the raciness of bepwwoov, the glow of 
Barter, the copiousness of Barrow, the splendour of ates, are al{ combined, TW: 
should quick{p restore the race of great Dibines tf our candidates were Disciplined in 
such lore,’’—The Late Dr Hamilton of Leeds. 


Messrs CLARK of Edinburgh beg respectfully to invite attention to this well-known edition 
of Dr Owen’s Works. 





I. Set in Twenty-four Vols. 8vo., F é : : £55) bss 
II. The Miscellaneous Works, Sixteen Vols., . ; : 4 4 0 
Ill. The Theologoumena, and some Sermons, One Vol., : : 0 8 6 
1V. The Exposition of the Hebrews, Seven Vols., : : Ze DEO 
V. Any Separate Volume, . : : - - . ° 0 8 6 


“ As North British Reviewers, we congratulate our country on having produced this beautiful 
reprint of the illustrious Puritan: and from the fact that they have offered it at a price which has 
introduced it to 4000 libraries, we must regard the publishers as benefactors to modern theology. 
The Editor has consecrated all his learning and all his industry to this labour of love; and, by all 
accounts, the previous copies needed a reviser as careful and as competent as Dr Goold. Dr Thom- 
son’s Memoir of the author we have read with singular pleasure. It exhibits much research, and a 
fine appreciation of Dr Owen’s characteristic excellences ; and its tone is kind and catholic. Such 
reprints, rightly used, will be a new era in our Christian literature. They can scarcely fail to inten- 
sify the devotion and invigorate the faculties of such as read them. And if these readers be chiefly 
professed divines, the people will in the long run reap the benefit.”—North British Review. 


“ Never before did the great Puritan appear in such a dress—every way in keeping with the character 
of the man and of his productions, and happily adapted to our modern ideas of convenience and taste. 
With respect to the important matters of accuracy in the text, and of careful editorial revision, we 
are constrained to speak in terms of warmest commendation. Dr Goold seems to have formed a most 
correct estimate of the task committed to him; he never shows himself but when there is a propriety 
in making his appearance, and is then nothing more than the interpreter of obscurities, and the usher 
of his principal into the better acquaintance of the reader. This is a ceremonial by no means super- 
fluous ; for, though every one who has so much as set a foot within the domain of theological science 
is familiar with Owen’s fame, few are conversant with the occasions and the circumstances of his 
multifarious authorship, and, consequently, a few words of preface must be to the bulk of readers a 
very seasonable and acceptable aid. ‘These introductory notices are really excellent, giving just the 
kind and the amount of information which will be generally desiderated, always expressed with 
neatness, and often with much felicity. There is, no doubt, a transition somewhat startling from the 
base, and polish, and pleasant flow of the prefatory notes, to the massive and often cumbrous march 
of Owen’s style of exercitation ; but we are not the less reconciled to the effort of wending our way 
in the giant’s company, that we have been gracefully introduced to his acquaintance.”—/vangelica 
Christendom. 

“. . . Inshort, with all our reverence for Owen, we are free to say that full justice has here 
been done to him at last, and we need not expect ever to see an edition surpassing the present. It is 
something for the publishers to have given a sermon by Owen which was never embraced before in 
his collected works, or to have exceeded what they promised to the subscribers by nearly two and a 
half volumes, but it is better far to have presented the noble old Puritan, so abundant in rich thought 
and solid theology, in a form worthy of himself, and of the brotherhood of which he is the best speci- 
men or type. The Life of Owen by Dr Thomson, prefixed to the first volume, and which we noticed 
at length when it appeared, the revision and notes of Dr Goold, with the typography and style of the 
whole, are all worthy of the work.”— Witness. 


THE BIBLICAL 


CABINET; 


OR, 
HERMENEUTICAL, EXEGETICAL, AND PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY, 


Consisting of Translations of the most Valuable and Interesting Works of German and other 
Continental Divines, in so far as they are connected with BisyicaL LiTERATURE. 


ERNESTI on the Interpretation of the New Testament, 2 vols., 12s. 

Philological Tracts, illustrative of the Old and New Testaments, 3 vols., 12s. 
THo.uck’s Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, 2 vols., 12s. 

PaReEAv on the Interpretation of the Old Testament, 2 vols., 8s. 

Stuart's Greek Syntax of the New Testament, 6s. 

ROSENMUELLER’S Biblical Geography, 3 vols., 12s. 

STEIGER’s Exposition of the 1st Epistle of St Peter, 2 vols., 12s 

Licke’s Exposition of the Three Epistles of St John, 6s. 

Umesretr’s Exposition of the Book of Job, 2 vols., 8s. 

Bitiroty’s Exposition of the Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, 2 vols., 8s. 
KrummMacuer’s Life of Cornelius the Centurion, and of St John the Evangelist, 4s. 


Wirsius on the Lord’s Prayer, 4s. 


Clayis Symbolica: a Key to the Symbolical Language of Scripture. By THomas Wemyss. 5s. 
ROSENMUELLER’S Biblical Botany and Mineralogy, 4s. 


‘TnoLucK’s Sermons, and Life and Character of St Paul. 


Heathenism, etc. 6s. 
Lisco’s Exposition of Christ’s Parables, 5s. 


Nature and Moral Influence of 


Ca.vin on Epistles to the Galatians and Ephesians, 4s. 
Gess on the Revelation of God in His Word, 4s. 


JROSENMUELLER on the Messianic Psalms, 5s. 


Couarn’s Sermons on the Life of the Early Christians, 4s. 

‘THoLuck on the Epistle to the Hebrews, 2 vols., 12s. 

Catvin and Srorr on the Epistles of Paul to the Philippians and Colossians, 4s. 
Smaitscn’s Life, Times, and Writings of Justin Martyr, 2 vols., 10s. 

Réur’s Historico-Geographical Account of Palestine, 4s. 


TirrMAnN on the Gospel of St John, 2 vols., 


10s. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 


Bargsacovi’s Literary History of Italy, 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Brak on Slavery among the Romans, 6s. 

The Doctrine of Changes, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Krummacuer’s Little Dove: a Story for 
Children, 6d. 

LowMan’s a@ priort Argument, 1s. 

Mowes’ Minister of Andouse, feap 8vo, 2s. 

Murpocu’s Sketches of Modern Philosophy, 
Ds. 

Necris’ Herodotus, with Notes, 4s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, ls. 6d. 

Pindar, 4s. 6d. 

ReYNOLDS on the Preservation of the Hyes, Is. 

Necessity of Physical Culture to 

Literary Men, 6d. 

Reynoup’s (Sir Joshua) Discourses to Stu- 
dents of Royal Academy, 3s. 6d. 

Ropinson (Professor), View of Education in 
German Universities, 1s. 6d. 

Ruckert and Lanes on the Resurrection, 
Is. 6d. 

Russe 1, Life of Lady, 1s. 6d. 

Sawyer’s Elements of Biblical Interpreta- 
tion, ls. 

Scumip’s Flower-basket, 2s. 

-———-— Little Lamb, Is. 











| EDWARDS 


Scumip’s Easter Eggs, 1s. 

Start (Madame de), Life of, 1s. 6d. 

STauDuins’ History of Theological Knowledge 
and Literature, 6d. 

Srory on the Progress of Science and Litera- 
ture, ls. 6d. 

Hircucock and Sruart’s Discussions on Geo- 
logy and Religion, 6s., cloth. 

ULLMANN on the Sinless Character of Jesus, 2s. 

VeERPLANCK on the Right Moral Influence 
and Use of Liberal Studies, 6d. 

Ware on Extemporaneous Preaching, Is. 

on the Character and Duties of a 
Physician, 6d. 

We tsu (Professor), Elements of Church His- 
tory, 6s. 

CuanninG on a National Literature, 6d. 

— on Fenelon, 6d. 

————— on Napoleon, Is. 3d. 

on Slavery, ls. 6d. 

— on Self-Culture, 1s. 3d. 

on Slavery in Greece, and in the 
Early and Middle Ages, ls. 3d. 

EVERETT on Scientific Knowledge, 2s. 

Staprrenr’s Life of Kant, 1s. 

Macpovatt on Oriental *aneEaESe 1s, 

Nrepuur’s Life, 1s. 
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